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BOOKS. 


BISHOP PERCY OF DROMORE.* 
Ir is a remarkable fact, as Sir George Douglas observes in his 
preface to Miss Alice Gaussen’s book, that untii Miss Gaussen 
undertook the task, there should have existed no authoritative 
Life of the compiler of Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 
Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore, was an Englishman 
eminent in more walks in life than one; he was a prelate, an 
antiqnary, a courtier, and a poet, but his chief title to fame is 
that he brought together a collection of ballads and lyrics 
which were not only w real driving-force in the making of 
English literature, but were even the fountain at which far 
greater writers than he drank for inspiration. If it had not 
been for Percy’s compiling into the Reliques the ballads of the 
English minstrels and the lays of the Border country, Scott 
might never have written the “ Lay” or “ Marmion”; possibly 
Coleridge might not have been inspired to write “The Ancient 
Mariner,”"—though who can guess anything about Coleridge ? 
What cannot be doubted is that the publication of the Reliques 
in 1765 was followed, at the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries, by a great revival of 
English poetry, and that among the poets Wordsworth and 
Scott both acknowledged their debt. The curious thing is 
that when the work was published it had a very cool recep- 
tion. It had taken the compiler years to get it together. 
Shenstone originally suggested the scope of the work ; 
Garrick, Warton, and Goldsmith helped with “ finds” and 
copies of manuscripts in their own possession and in the 
great libraries; and yet when the compilation appeared half 
the critics doubted whether it had been worth making. 
Dr. Johnson thought that the ballads might perbaps as well 
have been placed in the same eategory as the poems of 
Ossian; indeed, he saw so little in the sense or the metre of 
the old lays that he parodied them in the quatrain :— 
“ The tender infant, meek and mild, 
Fell down upon a stone ; 
The nurse took up the squealing child, 
But still the child squeal’d on.” 
Other critics were more violent. Joseph Ritson declared that 
the original manuscript from which Percy claimed to have 
transcribed the best of his ballads did not exist; and, for 
whatever reason, Percy would not show it to him. Oddest of 
all, Percy himself, having in his early days braved the 
ridicule of Dr. Johnson with his publication of the old songs, 
became ashamed of his own work when he had been promoted 
toa bishopric, and when begged to authorise a new edition 
pleaded that he must not be asked “to review with too 
much complacency the sins and follies of my youth.” The 
whole history of the book, as Sir George Douglas remarks, 
remains a “standing puzzle of authorship.” 

Miss Gaussen accepts Sir George’s pronouncement that 
the leading characteristics which should be kept in view in 
dealing with the life of Percy are “his power of achieving 
two well-nigh impossible feats, that of idealising his own 
wife and of buliying Dr. Johnson,” and her chronicle of 
Bishop Percy’s life supplies illuminating comments on a 
character at once self-opinionated and capable of the deepest 
affection. Of Thomas Percy in his capacity as poet she 
has not quite so much to tell us as the title of the book 
perhaps suggests. She quotes his poem, 

“O Nancy, wilt thou go with me?” 


in full, but the only other poem to which she devotes 
much space ig “The Hermit of Warkworth,” and the 
“Hermit” is nothing very remarkable. Great poet, of 
course, Percy was not; but there is some sort of answer 
to be found to the “puzzle of authorship” of the Reliques 
in bis ability to see what was good in others’ poetry, and, 
having seen it, to insist on his own point of view. Those 





* Percy: Prelate and Poet, By Alice C. C. Gaussen, London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co, * (lds, 6d, net.) ’ , 





were early traits in his character; later, the overweening 
confidence which led him to bait Johnson on a subject he 
knew would infuriate him developed into a curious mixture 
of pomposity and self-consciousness. The simple, deep 
affections of the man shine in his constancy to the woman who 
inspired him with his first love, and kept his devotion to her 
death. She was Anne Gooderiche, and Percy, in writing his 
best-known poem to her, tells her that she is “fairest of the 
fair.” Others saw not so much beauty; Fanny Burney 
visited the married couple once, and wrote of Mrs. Percy later 
that “she is very uncultivated and ordinary in manners and 
conversation, but a good creature, and much delighted to talk 
over the Royal Family, to one of whom she was formerly a 
nurse.” Whatever may have been her charms, they were 
lessened before she became a bride by an attack of small-pox. 
But Thomas Percy, like Sir William Temple and Colonel 
Hutchinson before him, bad a constancy which stood that 
trial, and to the end of his days he idealised the wife he 
married in spite of the loss of her good looks. It was 
a simple but profoundly true heart such as that which 
would be naturally stirred by the straightforward nobilities 
of fighting in the old ballads of the Border. Like 
Sir Philip Sidney, who could not listen to “ Chevy 
Chase” without finding his heart moved “more than with 
a trumpet,” Thomas Percy read, and was moved to read 
more. As to publishing what he read and collected into 
a book in the face of cold criticism from Dr. Johnson, Percy 
without doubt valued Johnson's opinion, but he was never 
diffident when it came to crossing him in an argument. 
He even enjoyed annoying an irritable opponent; readers of 
Boswell will remember his quarrel with the Doctor over the 
virtues of Pennant, who described Alnwick well enough for 
Johnson, and with what seemed impertinence to Percy. It 
was just that pugnacious self-assertiveness which had in 
the publication of the Reliques so astonishingly valuable 
a result. Then how to account for the desire that the 
name of the Bishop of Dromore should be associated 
with the Religues no more than could be _ helped? 
There seems to be but one answer, and that is simple: 
Percy thought the book the work of a young man, 
and unworthy the dignity of a Bishop. Miss Gaussen 
quotes, as evidence of the spirit in which Bishops in those 
days took themselves and expected to be taken, Sir William 
Pepys’s comment on a newly appointed Bishop of Durham: 
he was “as proper a person as could have been appointed, as 
his coldness and distance of manner will be less imputed to 
him as a fault in that very elevated station to which he is 
raised.” In that sublime consciousness of the dignity 
expected from his exalted position, the Bishop of Dromore 
thought it beneath him to carry out his friend’s wishes and 
write the biography of Goldsmith. 

It was a character curiously mixed of assurance and gentle 
affections. As Miss Gaussen points out with insight, no man 
who was not instantly known and valued as a human being 
of deep sympathies could receive such a letter as was written 
to him by George Low, a Scottish minister who had lost his 
child,—a letter which reveals the writer and the man to whom 
it was written :—‘ On Thursday I was obliged to blend the 
very half of my soul with the dust, together with our child. 
I need say no more, for you can feel for me.” Yet it was the 
same Dr. Percy who wrote to his cousin William Cleveland, 
when Cleveland’s marriage had for two years remained 
childless :— 

“T should very sincerely congratulate you on an increase in 
your family, but should Heaven ordain it otherwise and should 
you have occasion to look abroad for heirs I recommend my 
children to your favour; I should detest myself if I were capable 
of forming one irregular desire about anything you possess, and 
I can assure you that every act of friendship may at all times be 
claimed of me by yourself, your spouse, and whatever children 
Providence may send you.” 

As Bishop of Dromore Dr. Percy was hard-working and 
public-spirited. He was the author of a letter which the 
Primate of Ireland did not care to publish; the Archbishop 
had written to his Bishops, in the disturbances of 1798, 
summoning absent prelates to their Sees. Dr. Percy wrote a 
letter pointing out that he was hundreds of pounds out of pocket 
for raising and paying a corps of Yeomanry; he also observed 
that he, in his own district, had little to fear, partly, he 
believed, owing to the good effects of the large Sunday-schools 
which be had established, and whieh bis Grace bad approved. 
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To the copy of the letter which. Bishop Percy kept for 
himself he added the note :—“ N.B.—This letter the Primate 
suppressed, as he had not subscribed to any Yeoman-Corps 
himself, nor kept any Sunday-school.” It is a fair summing 
up of Percy’s own work in very difficult times. The long, 
industrious life ended in gloom and resignation; the Bishop 
lost his wife, and for his last five years he was alone and blind. 
He died very suddenly on September 30th, 1811. The great 
regret which a careful and judicious biographer such as Miss 
Gaussen must have felt in piecing together the chronicle of 
his life and work is that he did not add to his accomplishments 
the art of keeping a diary. 





THE CHURCH IN UGANDA.* 

Tue history of the Anglican Church in Uganda dates back to 
1877. The beginning was full of disaster. Two missionaries 
reached Lake Victoria Nyanza on January 29th in that 
year, and they were joined two months later by two more. 
But one of the newcomers died within a few weeks of his 
arrival, and two of the others met with their deaths in 
endeavouring to protect an Arab trader from one of the 
native rulers. But recruits were not wanting, and one of the 
original company, Alexander Mackay, who had been compelled 
by illness to return to the coast, took up the work again. In 
February, 1879, there were seven missionaries at the capital. 
But there were difficulties ahead,—from heathendom, from 
Mobammedanism, which had lately gained a considerable 
foothold in the country, and, sad to say, from a French 
Roman Catholic mission. The story of how M. Lourdel 
and his companions bore themselves in the Court of King 
Mutesa is painful reading. Politics, it must be remembered, 
were combined with religion, and the two make a very 
virulent mixture. We are not surprised that in the following 
year the King resolved to return to the religion of his 
fathers. In 1884 he died, and was succeeded by his son 
Mwanga. It was a change very much for the worse. Mwanga 
was a thorough savage, with all the ferocity, and the even more 
dangerous suspicion, of that character. The “white man will 
eat the country up,” he said in quite genuine fear, and not, it 
is only fair to acknowledge, without some reason. The exploita- 
tion of the Congo Free State by the most devout of Roman 
Catholic Monarchs is not by any means a new phenomenon. 
It was fear, beyond all doubt, that prompted the murder 
of Bishop Hannington in 1885. This act was the beginning 
of an evil time, endured by the young Church with admirable 
courage and patience. Various changes which we need not 
speak of followed, till we reach in 1890 the commencement of 
Bishop Tucker's labours, nearly synchronising, as no one who 
is interested in East African history can forget, with the end 
of those of Alexander Mackay. This worker for tratb, who 
was as practical as he was heroic, passed away on February 8th, 
1890 (misprinted “1900”), and on April 25th following 
Alfred R. Tucker was consecrated Bishop of Eastern 
Equatorial Africa. 

It was a position of singular difficulty, because it was com- 
plicated to the utmost by political considerations, themselves 
entangled by the claims of the Roman Church. Early in the 
story came the recognition of British influence in Uganda, a 
concession purchased by Heligoland and other assets more or 
less substantial. It was an excellent bargain, looked at from 
the purely African standpoint (from the naval point of view 
it was one to be regarded with ever-increasing regret); but at 
one time it looked as if it might bea dead loss. In June, 1892, 
the East Africa Company, unable to endure the financial 
strain of the situation, announced its intention of retiring 
from the country. Government would not help, and things 
looked black indeed. But private munificence rose nobly to 
the occasion. A year’s grace could be secured by raising 
£30,000, and this sum was soon collected. How well the 
occasion was used is told in these pages. We shall not 
attempt to give the narrative. But this we may say,—no one 
can read it without feeling that, whatever others may have done, 
the work could not have been done successfully, or done at all, 
without Bishop Tucker. Something, however, must be said 
about his action in the matter of slavery. Here his decision 
and energy have earned the profound gratitude of all who are 
jealous of the honour of Britain. King Mutesa, with whom 





* Eighteen Years in Uganda. B 
Svols. London: Edward Arnold, 


Alfred BR. Tucker, Bishop of Uganda. 
net.) 















the story of Uganda, as far as we are now concerned with it, 
begins, was described by Alexander Mackay as the “ greatest 
slave-hunter in the world.” He had six thousand men 
engaged all the year round in plundering the neighbouring 
tribes of human booty. The prices were low—a female slays 
for a hundred percussion-caps—but the traffic was enormously 
large. Mackay wrote in 1881. Happily a change was not far 
off. In 1889 the Arab power was broken down, and things 
began to mend. Still, much remained to be done, as the 
Bishop soon found out for himself. Shortly after his return 
to Africa in 1894 he was compelled to take a decided course, 
He was on his way to Jilore on the s.s. ‘ Juba,’ and in the 
party were two Galla girls, rescued slaves, who were being 
taken to the Jilore Mission Station. Some Somali chiefs who 
were on their way back from Zanzibar were on board. Qne 
of them claimed the elder of the girls as his property. She 
had been a slave in Somaliland, had been stolen thence by an 
Arab trader, and shipped on board a dhow for the Pemba 
slave market. The dhow was captured and the girl released 
with other captives. She had letters of freedom bearing 
the seal of the East Africa Company. One of the Company's 
officials was travelling with the chiefs, and was in no little 
perplexity. Might he take the girl on with him, on 
the understanding that he would not give her up 
unless the chief could make out his claim? The Bishop 
absolutely refused. He would himself give an undertaking to 
produce her in Court if the case were to be tried. This offer 
was accepted, but the case never came on. “These girls are 
now baptised Christians, and have been happily married.” 
This affair ended well enough, but the victory was not by any 
means won. By 1895 the question of immediate abolition had 
become pressing. The Bishop strongly urged it, but the local 
Administration—the Mombasa country was now in question— 
was adverse. The Bishop’s letter was suppressed, “ but letters 
from two young ladies of the Mission who had spent some 
eighteen months in the field were published in the Blue-book, 
But then they had declared for deferred abolition.” The 
truth is that the authorities were half-hearted. In the end it 
was the Home Government itself, strongly moved by Dr. Tucker 
and others, that made the decision. 

Passing on to what is the direct subject of the book, the 
work of evangelising the Baganda—so the natives of Uganda 
are called—we cannot do better than give some figures. In 1887 
there were 200 Christians and 100 natives under instruction in 
Uganda and the other provinces which are within the mission 
sphere; there were 50 communicants, and in the course of the 
year two baptisms. All the teachers were European. In 1907 
there had been enlisted for the work 2,036 teachers. The 
number of baptised Christians had risen to 62,867. There were 
18,078 communicants, and nearly 6,000 baptisms in the year. 
Of these more than 2,000 were infants, an interesting and 
significant indication of the number of Christian housebolds. 
Eighty schools, with a total of more than 30,000 scholars, 
were at work. Here, again, it is significant that the girls 
under instruction nearly equalled the boys in number. This 
“levelling up” of women is one of the most satisfactory 
features of Christian work. On the whole, these figures are 
as good a record as any mission of modern times can show. 
Bishop Tucker does not attempt to conceal the existence of 
difficulties and drawbacks. The Baganda have very serious 
faults. We must be patient with them, as, indeed, with all, if 
Christianity raises their moral plane by a little. That it has 
done this, and, we might venture to say, by more than a little, 
no one who knows what Uganda is and what it was will 
deny. By what unsparing efforts, by what sacrifice of noble 
lives—it is as impossible to omit the name of George 
Pilkington as it was of Alexander Mackay—this result has 
been accomplished may be seen admirably set forth in these 
two volumes. 

We shall conclude this notice by quoting a part of the 
Bishop's account of the consecration of the new Cathedral,—s 
building constructed of brick and reed in what seems, as he 
describes it, a curiously happy combination. It was 4 
significant ceremony, and some of the details bring a touch of 
light and colour into a picture which is not without dark 
shadows. “By nine o'clock all were in their places, 4,500 
inside the building and some 6,000 outside.” The young 
King, and the Katikiro, his Premier—our readers will 
remember his visit to England at the Coronation—took their 
places, and after them the Commissioner and his suite. Then 
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came the procession of fifty clergy, European and native. 


The service went on, with the “Amens” “like the roll 
of distant thunder,” as was said of Christian worsbip 
in o far-off past. After this followed the eminently 
characteristic scene of the offertory. Its object was the 
building fund, a purely native affair, not a single half- 

nny of European money having been spent on the building. 
What Europe had given was the one thing which Uganda, 
with all its zeal, could not do without,—the technical 
skill of the architect-builder. The chief of the Industrial 
Mission, Mr. Borup, had been in charge of the work from the 
beginning, and without him it would have been impossible. 
The current coin of Uganda is the cowrie, and a thousand 
cowries go to the rupee (1s. 4d.) Gathering the cowries was 
no small task. They were brought in bags and laid down on 
the Communion-table. Ninety thousand were collected in 
all. Of course, there were some whose offerings were larger. 
In all sixteen hundred and thirteen rupees were collected. 
But there were other gifts besides money. Two goats were 
brought up, not without difficulty, received, and then taken 
outside, Then was heard a lowing of oxen. The Bishop had 
to beg that these might be taken without the formality of a 
reception. Fowls, eggs, bananas, Indian corn, and other 
things were also given, the total value of the offerings being 
over £150. Some highly enlightened persons do not think 
much of cathedrals, clergy, offertories, and the like, but even 
they would allow that these things are better than King 
Matesa with his pack of six thousand slave-hunters. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION: PART OF THE “NEW 
WAY OF LIFE.’* 

A VALUABLE work, L’ Enseignement Technique, Industriel et 
Commercial, has just been published in Paris proving the 
infinite importance of technical education for apprentices 
and others as a necessary preparation for life. The authors 
dwell on the need of the two older civilisations, France and 
England, preparing for the great Armageddon that is yet to 
be fought in manufactures and commerce. They quote the 
notable speech of the French Ambassador, M. Paul Cambon, 
to the London Chamber of Commerce in 1906, when he 
reminded its members that the whole of the conditions of 
modern industrialism have changed. Formerly French and 
English merchants and manufacturers sat in their counting- 
houses and received all the orders they could execute. They 
still sit there, but ubiquitous German commercial travellers, 
thoroughly well versed in modern languages, go out and get 
an increasingly large share of those orders. The work under 
review, which makes a great point of the struggle for 
supremacy between England and Germany, shows in carefully 
constructed tables how in the ten years 1897 to 1906 German 
exports and imports increased by two-thirds, whereas the 
British increase was less than one-half. A careful perusal of 
the book will convince most thoughtful people that the 
superiority of the Germans lies in better preparation for 
work; they have laid to heart the triple summons of the 
“new way”: “Prepare, Prepare, and again Prepare.” They 
have prepared, whilst the French and ourselves are merely 
preparing to gird up our loins. 

Asin England, apprenticeship has decayed in France. In 
1791 the National Assembly formally abolished trade Guilds 
and Corporations and declared the freedom of labour. These 
bodies had assumed responsibility for apprenticeship. Despite 
a couple of ineffectual laws on the statute-book, apprenticeship 
is little but a name in France. Recently it was found that, 
out of six hundred thousand children and young persons in 
the workshops and factories, little more than a tenth had a 
Written contract, and this suffered so much from lack of legal 
enforcement that it was practically useless. The remaining 
five hundred and forty thousand apprentices pick up the same 
sort of education as young English people do on this side: 
they learn what they can, do it anybow, and, as a result, when 
they are adult, they are frequently replaced by Germans, 
Swedes, Swiss, Austrians, and Danes, who, having received 
an admirable trade education, are prepared to accept work 
Wherever it offers. After due inquiry, the late M. Gréard, 





By L’ Enseignement Technique, Industriel et Commercial, en France et dl’ Etranger. 
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Rector of the University of France, addressed grave words 
of warning to the French people :— 

“The > which ought to develop the child’s strength, 

wears out his ly before nature has finished its growth, benumbs 
his intelligence which the public school had begun to awaken, 
withers his imagination and heart, debases the love of work. It 
is a deplorable school of morality, for it depraves the man in the 
apprentice, the citizen in the workman, and does not even teach 
him his trade.” 
Our authors are of opinion that things have not improved 
since M. Gréard wrote these words. On the other hand, France 
is ripe for legislation on the subject. The Conseil Supérieur 
du Travail and Ligue Francaise de l’Enseignement demand 
compulsory instruction for those who have no indentures, 
and for the last few years trade schools and classes have 
been springing up. Doubtless we shall ere long see the 
fruit this book is intended to bear, in the shape of com- 
pulsory legislation on the other side of the Channel. For an 
apprentice here and there to get his trade will not be enough, 
any more than it is enough for a soldier here and there in the 
military army to submit to the necessary training. 

L’ Enseignement Technique shows that Germany began to 
prepare for industrial victory in the first third of the nine- 
teenth century. The three great foes of apprenticeship, lack 
of foresight among parents, the indifference of employers, 
and the powerlessness of the State, have been overcome. 
Immediately after the federation of the German Empire in 
1871 the Crown Prince Frederick gave the people a new 
watchword: “ We have conquered on military battlefields; 
now we have to conquer on those of manufactures and 
commerce.” Bismarck did not disdain to apply a powerful, 
superior mind to this new task, and became Minister of 
Commerce. Technical instruction has not been the sole 
cause of the German advance, but when every soldier of the 
industrial army is as thoroughly disciplined in the branch of 
work he has undertaken as was each soldier in the campaign 
of 1870, the outlook is not brilliant for those nations which 
adopt the go-as-you-please policy. It is well known to those 
who inquire into such matters that at the present moment 
London has a large contingent of thoroughly well-trained 
Germans, Austrians, and Swedes who obtain excellent posts 
such as heads and foremen of workshops in tailoring, 
the bespoke boot trade, and other businesses. Nor is 
it permissible to blame lack of patriotism on the part 
of employers, for no man can put up with incapacity 
when it endangers the existence of his firm. To some 
extent the Labour representatives of 1889 are responsible 
for the present lack of efficient technical training. When 
the Technical Education Act of 1889 was passed, the spokes- 
men of Labour insisted, and it has proved to be a 
huge blunder, that the practice of a trade should not be 
taught. That Act was superseded by the Education Act of 
1902; but many precious years have been wasted. In the 
Report of the Central Unemployed Body laid before the 
London County Council Education Department on Decem- 
ber 22nd, 1908, on the motion of Mr. Sidney Webb, Miss 
Adler, and others, the superintendent of that body stated that 
fourteen thousand applications for women to fill certain posts 
had been made. Of these only seven thousand could be filled 
owing to the difficulty of securing sufficiently skilled women. 
It was also added that the highest positions were often filled by 

foreigners, who were employed solely owing to their better 
training. In France we find the same phenomenon, 
Chemical industries are founded on French soil by German 
capital, with German directors, and a large number of German 
employees. 

How does Germany arrive at her undoubted excellence? 
The answer is, by her pre-eminence in education; and 
this is partly due to the fact that she has an aristocratic 
Government which sees what is necessary, aims straight at it, 
and wastes no time persuading laggards that liberty is the 
pearl of great price. The German school system has long 
been compulsory. In 1891 a new departure was made. Until 
then the law had simply required employers to let young 
persons below eighteen have sufficient time out of working 
hours to attend a continuation school. In some States 
compulsion had already begun; but in 1891 communes 
were authorised to institute such schools, and to adopt 
compulsion, even where State law did not require it. As a 
result, more than half the German communes have declared 
for compulsion, and the fact that any commune may do so at 
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any moment has had an astonishing effect on employers, 
parents, and apprentices. Berlin held out against compulsion 
until 1905; till that year her classes were attended by 32,259 
persons, of whom 22,813 were apprentices. Some cities, like 
Frankfort-on-Main, even require compulsion for girls. Like 
ourselves, the Germans do not place laws on the statute-book 
and then jump over them, as is done in Italy and the United 
States. A list of reprimands, fines, imprisonments dealt out 
by the municipality of Dresden is published for our guidance; 
probably no nation in the world exacts and obtains such 
absolute obedience to the law as Germany. The continuation 
school requires all young persons between fourteen and 
eighteen to attend for instruction in German, arithmetic, 
and drawing for three separate terms, devoting six hours 
weekly to the work, usually in three attendances. Exemption 
is accorded to those who attend trade schools, and this has given 
an extraordinary impetus to the foundation of trade schools 
and classes by communes, different trades, and employers of 
labour. The needs of every neighbourhood are considered. 
Our authors publish the following list of trade classes held in 
Berlin, in each case affixing the numbers of the scholars: 
painters and decorators, barbers and hairdressers, uphol- 
sterers, plumbers, glaziers, wheelwrights, basket-mukers, book- 
binders, printers, gardeners, pastrycooks and confectioners, 
photographers, tinners, coopers. Frankfort has classes for 
waiters and hotel managers as well as chimneysweeps; 
Leipsic does not forget the needs of chambermaids and 
“generals.” Trade classes are often held in buildings 
annexed to the different trades. It is a fact of deep signifi- 
cance that retired German employers who possess a high 
reputation often spend their leisure and experience in teaching 
their trade or art to young Germany. Small towns vie with 
each other in trying to attract renowned teachers to their 
neighbourhood during the holidays, so that drops of these 
blessings may fall on them. Instruction at a continuation 
school is gratuitous; that of a trade class is not so necessarily. 
The State gives grants-in-aid. In Prussia the bill for 
trade classes is met thus:—Pupils’ fees, 23 per cent.; State 
aid, 28 per cent.; local rates, 49 per cent.; the total expendi- 
ture being about £240,000. 


The training of Germany’s industrial army is effected in 
four classes of institutions. The following is the list, with 


approximate numbers of students :— 


No. Students. 


(1) Technical Universities eee ove oo 8 15,000 
(2) Secondary technical schools ... oe oa 8,000 
(3) Elementary technical schools exe — 5 34,000 
(4) Trade schools (Gewerbliche Fortbildungsschule) prob.... 400,000 


The first two prepare the staff major of the industrial army, 
directors, men of science, managers, foremen; the last is for 
the rank-and-file of the army; the third seems largely (the 
volume is not quite explicit) for small employers working on 
their own account as well as for workmen. A great effort is 
being made to save the small man, not to let him be cleared 
out of the field of business by the great employer. The 
Germans frankly recognise that the State wants men; it 
cares little about employers on a huge scale and “hands”; 
every effort is made to fit the small man for his business; far 
too often he is lost for lack of knowledge and preparation. 
The same thoroughness is visible in commercial education, 
which has three great divisions. Nothing is so important to 
the German, entrenched as he is behind the barriers of a 
difficult and barbarous (as Carducci called it) language, as 
the knowledge of English and French. Of these and every 
other European tongue which he needs for business he 
acquires a working mastery. Such knowledge stands him in 
good stead. As our French authors point out, the natural 
taste of the German is not great, and he is slow at acquiring 
ideas. But he is docile, reads much, and is determined to 
succeed. The world needs such qualities; it cannot with- 
stand resolution and capacity combined ; they are part of the 
“new way of life.” 

It is impossible in the space of a brief review to give 
details of what is being done in technical education, even in 
those countries where the work is most thorough. One 
example from the Danish law of 1889 on technical instruction 
may fitly conclude this notice. The employer must prepare 
his apprentice for the journeyman’s examination and certifi- 
cate. If the master fail of his duty, the apprentice has a 
right to bring him before a Court of Arbitration, which Court 








may indemnify the apprentice in a sum varying from be 
to £8, and forbid the master to take apprentices for the 
future. 





A BOOK ABOUT THE SUBMERGED.» 

Mr. Hotmes was a Police Court missionary when he wrote 
his Pictures and Problems from London Police Courts (re. 
viewed in the Spectator, December 29th, 1900). He resigned 
that position in 1904, but has continued to labour in the same 
field under somewhat different conditions. His work has its 
official side, for be is secretary to the Howard Association, ang 
it has its personal side also, as we see from the characteristic 
studies which he gives us in the latter half of this volume. Op 
the whole, we may say—and it is what one might expect—the 
“problems” are more prominent than the “ pictures” in the 
new book. 

Mr. Holmes fully recognises the zeal and energy which 
have been brought to bear of late years on social difficulties, 
on the task of raising, so to speak, tha underworld of 
intemperance and crime. And he is hopeful of better things, 
He declares himself to be an optimist; and the declaration, 
made after such experiences as his, is no small encourage. 
ment, But he doubts whether all that has been done hag 
been well done. There is, for instance, the Habitual 
Inebriates Act of 1898. The theory of this Act was that 
habitual drundards—* habitual” was defined by the condition 
that they must be convicted four times in a year—should be sent 
to reformatories, where they might be cured of the inebriate 
habit. Mr. Holmes contends that the wrong people are got 
hold of, and that these are not, and, indeed, cannot, be cured, 
“The worst inebriates, dipsomaniacs, and sots escaped the 
meshes of the net so carefully spread.” Who, then, were 
caught in it? First comes a surprising proportion of women. 
Between 1898 and 1906 two thousand two hundred and seventy. 
seven offenders had been sent to reformatories, and of these 
more than five-sixths were women. Now every one knows 
that these figures do not represent the real proportions of 
the inebriate. Who, then, were these women? Four-fifths 
were prostitutes, ‘homeless and shameless women”; the rest 
were either old women who spent their lives alternately in 
workhouses or prisons, or were weak-minded. What happens 
to them? They behave well enough while they are under 
restraint; the moment the restraint is withdrawn they 
relapse. The reformatory has not reformed; it has only 
improved their physical well-being, and sent them out with 
a stronger desire and a larger expectation of a wholly useless 
life. And what is to be done with them? That is a very 
hard question to answer. Everything seems to point to a 
much more thoroughgoing system of treatment. If short 
terms of imprisonment and longer periods of reforma- 
tion are found equally useless, what remains but permanent 
detention? But shall we ever brace ourselves up to an effort 
so heroic? Then there was the Licensing Act of 1902. One 
of the provisions of this empowered a Magistrate to grant a 
separation order when either husband or wife was an habitual 
drunkard. The law, as Mr. Holmes puts it, “got hold of 
really drunken women this time, but it did not give them 
half the consideration extended to gross and demented un- 
fortunates.” Here were people, in fact, who might be 
reformed, and the chance of reformation was not given; 
and what has been the result? Too often that these women, 
driven by a miserable necessity, have sunk into the lower 
class. Mr. Holmes gives a striking illustration. A flashily 
dressed betting-agent applied for a separation order against his 
wife, once a barmaid. She could not deny frequent drunken- 
ness ; she pleaded that her husband drank more, but could carry 
his liquor, and that he had driven her to drink by his unfaith- 
fulness. The plea went for nothing, and the order was granted, 
an allowance of £1 weekly being provided. Three months 
afterwards the husband applied again. His wife had been 
immoral. Of course he was just as bad himself. He brought 
his mistress shamelessly into Court. But this went for 
nothing. The allowance was withdrawn, and the wife driven 
into perdition. There was something mere than a suspicion 
that the man who had shared the wife’s misdoing had an 
understanding with the husband. Anyhow, he came readily 
into Court. “When I think on these things,” adds Mr 








* Known to the Police, By Thomas Holmes, London: Edward Arnold 
(10s. Gd. not.] 
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Holmes, “I believe that I have some faith still in physical 
chastisement.” 

Our author has something to say about the Police Magis- 
trates as matchmakers. Few lessons are more forcibly and 
more frequently taught in the Police Courts than the folly of 
reckless and improvident marriages. And yet these well- 
meaning gentlemen often take a pleasure in promoting them. 
They sometimes, of course, supply, or seem to supply, an 
easy way out of escaping a difficulty or suppressing a 
scandal; but they end in worse trouble, a trouble which 
the matchmaker does not see, or, anyhow, does not recog- 
nise. He has also some criticisms to make on the administra- 
tion of justice. The two cases of “ Extraordinary Sentences” 
are so strange that they ought to be generally known. A 
young man wus convicted of burglary and sentenced to 
fourteen years’ penal servitude. He had already been in prison 
for nearly eleven months. The case was this. There had been 
a family quarrel about some plate. The wife of the prosecutor 
had been previously married, and had possession of ten tea- 
spoons which had belonged to her first husband. The young 
man’s relatives thought that they ought to have come to them. 
A probable theory is that, whether acting from an impulse of 
his own or by suggestion from others, he entered the house and 
took the spoons, and with them twenty-four farthings, a gold 
locket, and a metal chain. A paper was found on the table of 
the room with the words “ Vernon after twenty years.” 
“Vernon” was the name of the first husband. The burglar 
was but twenty-two,—a steady young man with a business of 
his own. The sentence does seem preposterous, especially 
when we find the Judge giving as one of the reasons for his 
severity that there was another charge against the prisoner. 
The “other charge” was for receiving stolen goods, made to 
ensure conviction. The property was traced to the prisoner ; 
but there were doubts as to how it had come into his possession, 
the father and mother swearing to an alibi or something like 
it. In the other case we have the opposite extreme. A young 
married woman wheedled an old servant out of her savings, 
£70 in money and £10 in jewellery, and swindled her landlord 
out of £10 5s. She had trapped a young man into marrying 
her by declaring that the father of her illegitimate child 
had promised her £300. The young fool was rightly served, 
but it does not tell in her favour. And because this rogue 
had the cleverness to write a penitent letter to a lady 
missionary promising to work and pay off the sums which she 
had embezzled,. the Magistrate simply bound her over to 
appear when called upon. 

Mr. Holmes has something to say about other kindred 
subjects,—the housing of the poor, for instance, and dis- 
charged prisoners. And what he says our readers will find 
well worth reading. We must pass on to his “ pictures.” Here 
is a little study of co-operation. Two widows and a spinster, 
all of them close upon seventy, are at work on trouser-making. 
One of the widows works the machine; the second finishes the 
trousers, sewing on buttons and doing other little matters 
for which hand-work is required; the spinster presses them 
with the iron,—here is the hardest work. One fire and one 
kettle do for all. Their work done, they go and market,— 
a pint of paraffin oil, one “ha’p’orth” of firewood, a 
“penn’orth” of coal, and as much of tea-dust! Now are we 
to help them? “No,” says some stern economist; “you are 
subsidising the employer, the sweater.” “Yes,” says Mr. 
Holmes, and it is hard not to agree with him. 

Here is a portrait of a more remarkable kind, the ingenious 
Jonathan Pinchbeck. Mr. Holmes visits his room. The 
furniture is all of his own making, the chairs stout enough 
to bear his wife, a fat, dropsical woman of twenty stone. 
Prominent among the ornaments is a monumental cross, 
some feet in height, apparently made of brown marble. It 
is really composed of cigar-ends. Jonathan had been a dock 
labourer, and had walked to and from his work—often not 
found—five miles each way. But he had always found the 
cigar-ends. Attached to the cross was a paper stating the 
weight of the material—a hundred and ninety-six pounds— 
how much the cigars cost at 2d. each, how much the Government 
had received in duty at 4s. the pound, and how many miles 
—ninety thousand—he had walked to collect them. Then 
there was a collection of old crusts cut from loaves, some of 
them as old as the Crimean War, and a bundle of wrappers in 
which all the sugar ever bought by Jonathan and his wife had 
been served, with a paper of the price paid, and the total weight 





of which they had been defrauded by the paper being weighed 
in. Other things were to be seen, inclading six hundred 
thousand hairpins, gathered from all parts of London, of every 
weight and pattern, some strong enough, says Mr. Holmes, “to 
tether a goat,” pins worn by all sorts and conditions of women. 
Evil times came for poor Jonathan. His wife died; be 
became too feeble to work. The idea of showing his great 
tobacco-cross occurred to him. He hired a barrow; but the 
exhibition failed. Then he tried to sell it. It was tobacco, 
and worth money. The sale might have been made, but the 
Revenue officers came down upon him,—he was selling tobacco 
without a license! A trifle over-zealous, one cannot but think. 
The end was the lunatic side of the workhouse infirmary. He 
had to part from his treasures, and the parting overturned 
his reason. It is about as hard a case as we have ever heard 
of. What might not the man have done if he had had his 
chances, for he had never learnt to read and write? There 
have been Chancellors of the Exchequer made of poorer stuff. 
At least poor Jonathan has found a worthy chronicler. 





THE AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY.* 

Amone the world-Powers of to-day America alone has been 
populated solely by immigration, and the mere fact is pre- 
sumptive evidence of the hereditary quality of the American 
people. The crossing of the Atlantic, the making of a home 
in a new country, were tasks, almost to our own day, under- 
taken only by men of initiative, enterprise, and some courage. 
Yet how much more forcibly is this true of the early settlers 
from whom the older families of America derive. Not only 
do the greater dangers of navigation, and the abounding 
difficulties of settlement which they braved, witness to the 
courage of the pioneers, but history affords its testimony also 
to the high quality of their moral fibre. In the seventeenth 
century a large proportion of those men who founded the 
American nation were refugees seeking religious and political 
liberty. Puritans, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Quakers, 
Roman Catholics, Huguenots,—to all of them at some time the 
great Western continent offered freedom from the restraint 
with which the changing politics of England and of Europe 
oppressed now one, now another. 

The Reformation brought “not peace, but a sword”; and 
in the subsequent events we see the English people struggling 
to free themselves from the ruins of mediaeval institutions; 
for the religious reformation was only one among many 
manifestations of the decline and fall of the social fabric of 
the Middle Ages, and its gradual replacement by an edifice 
wrought of modern ideas. Long prior to the sixteenth 
century the Church and the social system with which it was 
bound up had been felt to be restrictive, not merely of 
religious liberty, but of enterprise, initiative, and that 
freedom of thought and action which is essential to the 
worthy accomplishment of worthy deeds. The struggle 
between the advancing and the reactionary forces continued 
through the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The period 
would have been indeed memorable for England and America 
had it produced no more than the golden age of Elizabethan 
literature; the romantic efforts, the courage and resource, of 
the navigators, explorers, and adventurers; and last, but not 
least, the Puritans. It seems in accordance with the eternal 
fitness of things that the earliest States of America should 
be founded at a time when, with minds partly emanci- 
pated, men were seeking for freedom from governmental 
and religious tyranny, and when, the bonds of decadent 
mediaevalism being loosened, a new vitality seemed to Le 
possessing the nations. A spirit of commercial enterprise, a 
desire for fresh fields to till, strange lands to conquer, new 
activities to be undertaken, and a readiness to face unknown 
dangers, were therefore naturally characteristic of the 
seventeenth-century settlers of America. What better 
traits could have been combined with their determination, 
their stalwart conscientiousness! Well may the American 
people be proud of a history which originated in such a 
period, and of the still extant families who carry back their 
lineage to the men who throughout the seventeenth century 
founded that great nation and forecasted the lines of its 
evolution. Famous in inception, the greater part have shown 





* The Prominent Families of the United States of America, Edited by Arthur 
Meredyth Burke, Vol, I.- London: The Sackville Press. [£2 2s. to Sub 
scribers. } 
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themselves worthy of their origin by a continuance, genera- 
tion after generation, of service and of sacrifice in the cause 
of national progress. Mr. Arthur Meredyth Burke presents in 
this first large volume of The Prominent Families of the 
United States of America a collection of many notable select 
genealogies. It is a book peculiarly interesting and uniquely 
suggestive historically. 





SIR RICHARD TANGYE.* 


One must always welcome any book which enables one to 
understand, in however small a way, the springs that prompt 
another to action. This is especially the case when such a 
book possesses the interest always aroused by an analysis of the 
character and motives of the individual, and, in addition, the 
fascination which men find in the rise of a family from the 
common level of humanity to an outstanding position in the 
world. Dr. Reid proved in his biography of Canada’s Lord 
Durham that he possessed the biographical instinct, and it is 
not surprising that he has now given to us a remarkably good 
one—for it is judicious, fair, and sufficiently complete—of Sir 
Richard .Tangye, whose peculiarly noble friendship he was 
privileged to enjoy. The rise of the Tangye family reads like 
a romance, even though Dr. Reid in his tale scrupulously 
avoids, as Sir Richard would have wished, any attempt at 
exaggeration. Sir Richard had probably less of the inventive 
genius which has made the name of Tangye famous than bis 
brothers had, but it was he who supplied the firm’s spirit of 
courage and enterprise. The impression conveyed to one’s mind 
is that the basis of his greatness was moral rather than intel- 
lectual. His brothers and he owed nothing to the gifts of 
fortune. They were born in lowly circumstances near Redruth, 
in Cornwall, when that county was as yet severed from the 
life of the nation. But it was within a stone’s-throw of their 
father’s house that William Murdoch invented gas-lighting 
and set the first locomotive in motion that ever ran in 
England, “a clumsy, hissing machine from which even the 
vicar of the parish recoiled in superstitious dread”; and in 
their father’s house, “simple and straitened as it was,” they 
caught glimpses of the meaning of the deeper things of life 
which influenced them ever after. Their father was a Quaker 
with an “unaccommodating Nonconformist conscience who 
steadily refused to pay the Church rates.” The family cow was 
distrained in summer and the flitch of bacon in winter; and 
Richard learned in these days lessons in self-reliance, rugged 
independence, and uncompromising opposition to a State 
Church, which easily explain his sympathies in religion, politics, 
and literature. In Sidcot School as a pupil and monitor (he was 
too weak physically to take up manual labour as his brothers 
had done) new interests were opened to him, and inspiring 
friendships, such as his lifelong one with William Tallack, 
were formed. Teaching was not in his line, and as a 
“General Merchant” he started in Birmingham, where he was 
too poor to rent an office, his business letters being addressed 
to a bookseller’s shop. His brothers soon joined him in a 
small room four feet square in a back street as “James 
Tangye and Brothers, Machinists.” Thither on a winter's 
night a man stumbled in to find James Tangye, the inventor 
of a wonderful hydraulic lifting jack. He came from 
Isambard Brunel, the great engineer, who was attempting 
unsuccessfully to launch the huge, famous, but ill-fated 
vessel, the ‘Great Eastern.’ The Tangyes launched it with 
their new jacks, and, in Richard’s words, “she launched us.” 
The great Cornwall works sprang up, the largest of their kind 
in the world. 

The remaining chapters of the book deal with Sir Richard's 
philanthropy (the appeals made to his well-known generosity 
are amusing and profitable reading), his home life, his 
public and political popularity, and his hobbies. His book, 
The Two Protectors—Oliver and Richard Cromwell, as well 
as his unique collection of Cromwellian treasures at 
Glendorgal, show in what direction his enthusiasm and 
historical sympathy lay. Dr. Reid gives one story which 
came too late to Sir Richard for him to insert it in his book. 
Here it is:—Oliver Cromwell on one of his journeys entered 
a country church, and was shown its treasures, and, chief 
among them, a row of quaint silver statuettes. “These are 
the Twelve Apostles,” the great upholder of the liberties of 








England was told. “The Twelve Apostles,” exclaimed Oliver. 
“then melt them down and send them forth to preach the 
Gospel!” 





WHEN GEORGE IV. WAS KING* 

Mr. ToynBEE has produced another readable and well. 
illustrated book of that type which stands on the borderling 
between history and memoirs, and which owes its inspiration 
to Mr. Justin McCarthy. He is steeped in the literature of , 
period which abounded in interesting people, in bustling 
political intrigue, and in dramatic, if sordid, situations, He 
possesses considerable skill in assimilating his materials, ang 
in sketching the portraits both of the greater and the lesser 
lights of what one may venture to call “the roaring twenties,” 
And round the last of the Four Georges, and Brougham, and 
Canning, and “the Duke,” and “Prosperity Robinson,” and 
Madame de Lieven, he has woven an entertaining narrative 
in which contemporary gossip and modern revelations are 
happily blended. Mr. Toynbee is no slave to the verdicts of 
partisan writers or carelessly written text-books; he does 
justice to Lord Liverpool and, in a less degree, to Castlereagh, 
and he makes out a case, though not a very convincing one, 
for the King himself :— 

“Had he possessed a strength of character and a firmness of 
principle commensurate with his generosity of impulse and kind. 
ness of heart, his reputation with posterity would be very 
different. As it is, malignity and ignorance have condemned him 
to share the pillory with the very vilest of royal malefactors.” 


George IV. was indubitably a man of great personal fascina. 
tion, of varied accomplishments, and of no mean intellectual 
endowments. Perhaps the strongest testimony in his favour 
is that of the Duke of Wellington, who knew him well both in 
public and private life, and had small reason for estimating 
him with undue partiality :—“ He was the most singular com. 
pound of good and bad qualities that I have ever encountered 
in any man, the good, however, preponderating.” 

Among the minora sidera who find mention in these pages 
are several forgotten figures who formed in their day a con. 
spicuous part of the Royal entourage, notably Sir Jobn 
MacMahon, the nineteenth-century Chiffinch, and Sir William 
Knighton, who is shown to have discharged most delicate and 
compromising duties with tact and disinterestedness. The 
sidelights cast on the early days of “ Gaffer” Grey will come 
as a shock to those who only know him as the venerable Whig 
Prime Minister. Indeed, Mr. Toynbee, if somewhat too prone 
to scandalum magnatum, is laudably free from party predilec- 
tions, and Whigs and Tories alike meet with faithful dealing 
at his hands, the former coming off a good deal the worse on 
the whole. But he is much too fond of settling disputed 
questions off his own bat. He has no right to state as an 
undisputed fact that Charles Yorke committed suicide: the 
evidence is very much the other way. His version of 
Brougham’s “treachery” to Queen Caroline will not bear 
examination, and the charge against the Duke of Cumberland 
of having murdered his valet Sellis is now universally scouted. 
His sweeping condemnation of Castlereagh as a War Minister 
is in direct conflict with the judgment of that most competent 
of modern authorities, Mr. Fortescue. And it is really 
shocking to find him reviving the charges against Sir Benjamin 
Bloomfield and the unhappy Sir Richard Croft in connexion 
with the death of the Princess Charlotte. These blemishes 
are rendered more serious by the fact that Mr. Toynbee has 
abstained, of set purpose we presume, from giving any 
reference for his statements. Footnotes can be overdone, to 
the disfigurement of the page and the bewilderment of the 
reader, but surely the judicious author can strike the happy 
medium. Mr. Toynbee goes at considerable length into the 
details of Lord Castlereagh’s suicide, which he attributes 
without hesitation to a peculiarly atrocious form of blackmail 
levied upon that ill-fated statesman. All students of the 
period know the story, but after a good deal of research we 
have been unable to discover any reputable authority for it, 
and we have good ground for believing that the existence of 
the blackmailers was a sheer hallucination on the part of 4 
man whose mind had been unhinged by illness some time before 
his tragic death. The least which Mr. Toynbee should have 
done was to give chapter and verse, and allow the inquirer au 








@. ys ne Tangye. By Stuart J. Reid, D.C.L. London: Duckworth and 





* Glimpses of the Twenties, By William Toynbee, With 24 Illustrations 
London: A, Constable and Co, [12s, 6d, net.) 
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opportanity of forming a judgment on the nature of the 
evidence. Tho necessity is the more imperative when we 
consider that at no period in our history were lying stories 
circulated more freely or received more uncritically. 





THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA.* 

We must own that the general idea of a “Catholic” encyclo- 
paedia pleases us no more than would be the case if the 
distinguishing epithet were “ Anglican,” “ Wesleyan,” or 
“Agnostic.” It suggests the idea of a parti pris and of con- 
clusions formed beforehand. This feeling, however, does not 
prevent us from appreciating the industry which has been 
exercised in bringing together this vast mass of information, 
and the stores of learning which have been thus utilised. It 
is obvious also that, quite apart from controversy, there are 
many subjects which are more likely to be adequately treated 
in such a work than elsewhere—technical terms, for instance, 
in ecclesiastical lore—and that noteworthy individuals may be 
accorded a place which would hardly be found for them in 
ordinary circumstances. Any one who will scan these pages 
will find, as he will find in The Jewish Encyclopaedia, names 
about which it would be difficult to obtain information else- 
where. The range of subjects is very wide. “Facts and 
information which have no relation to the Church” are 
omitted. We do not find, for instance, articles on acoustics, 
aeronautics, or subjects merely scientific or technical. It 
would be highly interesting to take subjects which touch more 
or less directly on vexed questions, but the task is not one to 
be attempted here. We note that the late Miss Agnes Clerke, 
writing on astronomy, thinks that the Star in the East could 
hardly have been “an objective phenomenon.” In another 
region of controversy we see that the traditional teaching 
about the Book of Daniel as a work of the sixth century B.C. 
is followed, though not in a very positive way. In the domain 
of history the boy-Pope, Benedict IX., is frankly stated to 
have been a disgrace to the Chair of St. Peter, though we are 
told that he was twenty, not twelve, when he was put into the 
Papal Chair, if that is any mitigation of the scandal. No 
apology for Alexander VI. is attempted. Cardinal Antonelli 
is dismissed in a few neutral lines. It is too soon, we are told, 
to judge between the praises of his friends and the charges 
of his enemies. The work is to be completed in fifteen 
volumes, and we may find an opportunity of returning to it. 





THE SYNAGOGUE AND THE CHURCH.t 
Tus “Contribution to the Apologetics of Judaism” is an 
able book. Mr. Goodman, whether he attacks or defends 
—and his tactics are mainly of the offensive kind—shows 
great skill. He is a master of his subject, and we have no 
reason to complain of his tone and temper. He hits hard, 
but he bits fairly. There is much in what he says which a 
Christian may profitably lay to heart. 

The chief criticism which we would make on Mr. Goodman's 
argument is that the Judaism which he sets forth is not the 
Judaism of the Old Testament. There is much that is 
generous and attractive in his chapter on the “ Universality 
of Judaism”; but this faith is not the logical outcome of the 
Mosaic Law, and this law must be the ultimate basis of 
the religion. If it is not, we have to do with what may 
be described—we use the phrase with no intention of 
offence—as “a fancy religion.” There is no little truth 
in the remark that while the Christian teacher seeks 
to bring his people back to the Book whose authority 
they recognise, the enlightened Jew seeks to escape from 
his. The “prophets,” says Mr. Goodman, “did not occupy 
themselves with Israel only, but with all the peoples of the 
earth known to them.” He mentions Obadiah and Nahum 
as examples. But there is nothing in either of these prophecies 
but seathing denunciations of wrath. Nahum rejoices in 
the absolute ruin of Nineveh; Obadiah exults over Edom. 
For kinship was no tie of affection to the Jew, witness the 
hideous story which is told in Genesis xix. of the origin of 
Moab and Ammon. Was race-hatred ever carried further? 





* The Catholic Pogiegeeti. Edited by Charles G. Herbermann, LL.D., 
and i Vols. I-IV. London: Caxton Publishing Company. (27s. 6d. 
per vol. 

t The Syn ue and the Church. By Paul Goodman, London: G. Routledge 
and Sons, (te) . 





We have, of course,-to regard the Jew as he was in his own 
land, not the cosmopolitan Jew as two thousand years 
and more of a wonderful history have made him. Or, to take 
another aspect of the same subject, let us suppose that 
Christianity had never existed, and that the dreams of a 
world-wide dominion which we find in the later Isaiah and 
elsewhere had been realised. Mr. Goodman sees in the 
Babylonian Captivity and the Roman capture of Jerusalem the 
efficient causes of the Universal Judaism. “ Prayer superseded 
sacrifices.” But is this the ideal of the Law or the Prophets ? 
There was “a place which the Lord hath chosen to 
set his name there.” Would any one of the Old Testament 
writers have looked with anything but horror on the time 
when this place should have lost its singular honour? Would 
any of them have approved of the saying that “wherever 
God was invoked, there was a temple, every table wherever 
people partook of food, and thanked the Lord for it, became 
an altar”? This is “Universal” indeed, but it is not 
Judaism. 





A MODERN ENGLISH LOGIC.* 

THERE are various ways of disregarding logic. What is 
much stranger is that there should be so many possible ways 
of treating a subject which might at first seem both too simple 
and too subtle to be deliberately treated at all. When one 
comes across a new book entitled The Problem of Logic, written 
by an author of unquestioned capacity, one may naturally 
expect that here the bewildering possibilities of the subject 
will be traced for us towards their root: we shall know 
what it is all really about. But apparently a title proper 
to the more deeply philosophical sequel that is at present 
only promised has been prefixed, by a logical oversight, to 
a very practical class-book. 

The position of the book, however, is a significant one: 
it might have been made a striking one. Within the last 
generation or so a marked change has come over the spirit 
of English psychology. Roughly speaking, it was one 
curious triumph of the older pyschology partly to devitalise 
our elementary conceptions of mind, and then to show how 
a mind conceived on the lines thus given might yet work 
very much as ours works. This was regarded as explanation. 
The newer psychology is less given to artificial feats of 
ingenuity. In a figure, if the older psychology portrayed 
the human mind in skilful mosaic, the newer psychology 
believes that it is more happily represented in continuous 
flowing lines, and is eminently concerned that the picture 
thus drawn should reflect an expression of animated 
purpose. Now the reader who has already some developed 
interest in the topics of a scientific logic as generally raised in 
the systematic books—this will probably be needed—may 
profitably turn to Professor Boyce Gibson’s work to see how 
the change in psychology is likely to affect our traditional 
treatment of logic. He will find its discussion guided and 
limited by the newly enhanced sense of coherence and 
relevance. 

This being the case, there is the more room to regret a 
certain want of deftness in so picking up a really interesting 
idea as to present it sharp end foremost. Such ideas are by no 
means wanting, but there is a feeling as if the topics had been 
laboured in the author's mind till utterance had lost freshness 
and spontaneity, and had not been suffered to rest in it until 
expression could acquire the renewed definition and charm 
that come with crystallisation. Occasional suggestions from 
Professor Stout, to whom we are so deeply indebted for the 
reformation of our psychology, grace the volume with their 
limpid fluency like broken glimpses of a river across a plain. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
cmntiiieen 
RAMBLES IN SUSSEX. 

Rambles in Susser. By F. G. Brabant. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—The delectable county of Sussex has had many appraisers, 
but none more thorough than Mr. Brabant, who in this volume 
inventories every hamlet. Whether that is the best way to deal 
with a county is a matter of opinion; but it may be doubted if 
such a title as “Rambles” is quite suitable when such a method 





“© The Problem of Logic. By W. B. Boyce Gibson, M.A. (Oxon.), Lecturer in 
Philosophy at the Usiversity of London; with the Co-operation of Augusta 
Slein, London: A. aud C, Black. {12s. 6d. net.) 
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is followed. The true rambler is more in the hands of chance 
andwhim. Mr. Brabant is too purposeful fora rambler ; “ investi- 
gator” fits him more closely. His fidelity to his theme is 
admirable, and he writes with perfect clarity ; but he lacks alike 
the synthetic vision which gave us Mr. Kipling’s Sussex poem, 
the pantheistic rapture of Mr. Hudson, the lyrical devotion of 
Mr. Belloc, and that joy of the discoverer which made the late 
Louis Jennings so pleasant a companion in the South Downs. We 
return, in fact, to our first word: Mr. Brabant inventories the 
county. To find any omission of fact would be a difficult task ; 
topography is fortified by history and literature at every turn, 
and the presence of reproductions of the Acland-Hood Turners, 
commissioned by old John Fuller of Rose Hill Park, was a very 
happy thought. With so large a programme and so little space, 
Mr. Brabant naturally has to be concise; hence he often merely 
makes mention of a fact worthy of more attention and passes on. 
To take an example, he refers, near Angmering, to “ the celebrated 
Palmer triplets, all of which were knighted by Henry VIII.,” and 
saysnomore. But the interest of the legend as told and cherished 
locally is that they were born on three successive Sundays, and 
the interest to the psychologist centres in the feelings of the 
father as the fourth Sunday drew near. We should have liked 
Mr. Brabant’s pages better had he found time to loiter and 
enlarge. Perhaps somo day he will do so, for since the present 
work is, he tells us, an expansion of his very compact “ Little 
Guide” to Sussex published some years ago, this in time may 
grow into a Sussex itinerary at once more leisurely and more 
discursive, 








ANCIENT JERUSALEM. 

Ancient Jerusalem. By Selah Merrill. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 21s. net.)—Dr. Merrill has qualified himself for his task 
by utilising for purposes of study and research a residence of 
many years’ duration in Jerusalem. He dedicates his book to 
three eminent students of Biblical archaeology, one of them 
deceased (Sir C. W. Wilson), the other two (Sir C. Warren and 
Professor George Adam Smith) happily still with us. These are 
good auspices to start with, and his own claims as an investigator 
are of the highest order. The first half of the volume is given 
to the story of the siege of Titus, inchuding some details of the 
Roman occupation. The second half is something of a miscellany. 
Dr. Merrill goes back to the building of the two temples, and 
deals with various topics of local geography, &c. We shall not 
attempt any appreciation of the book, but we feel safe in warmly 
commending it to the consideration of our readers. One or two 
remarks, however, we would make. Dr. Merrill is not disposed to 
accept the traditional site of the Holy Sepulchre. In this refusal 
he has many high authorities with him. And he is quite 
right in condemning the habit of starting on archaeological 
researches with theological prepossessions. But his argument to 
the effect that the site of a tomb occupied for only a few hours 
would not be particularly observed is surely very feeble. The 
Gospel which the earliest preachers of the faith set forth was 
the Gospel of a Risen Christ. Would not the place of the Rising 
have a peculiar sacredness? Would not a Disciple visiting the 
city for the first time go to see the tomb in the garden? 
Then Dr. Merrill complains that Josephus is the “ most defamed 
and maligned Jew that has lived during the past two thousand 
years.” But is he not aware that in a matter of tho first 
importance Josephus is more than suspected of having falsified 
history ? He attributes the destruction of the Temple to the 
feuds of the defenders; Tacitus, whose account is preserved by a 
remarkable accident in the pages of a Christian writer, declares 
that it was the deliberate act of Titus. But Flavius Josephus— 
he had been enrolled in the Gens of the Flavian Emperors—had a 
reason for misrepresenting the fact. 








NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS. 

Napoleon’s Marshals. By R.P. Dunn-Pattison, M.A. (Methuen 
and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—The story of how and why Napoleon 
made his Marshals is a curious one. He published his first list 
on May 19th, 1804. Some had fought in the armies of the 
Republic, and owed the distinction to this cause. Masséna and 
Jourdan were great soldiers. So, though on a lower level, were 
Berthier, Murat, and Lannes. Some, as Soult, were selected as 
coming men. There were nine subsequent appointments, the last 
of them being Grouchy, who was appointed after the return from 
Elba. They constituted a military aristocracy which supported, 
and in a way cloaked, the central despotism which Napoleon 
had set up. They were accomplices after the fact, bribed by 
gold and rank, in the great crime against France, though it would 
‘be harsh to suppose that they were fully conscious of it. Mr. 
Pattison’s narratives of these men are highly interesting. His 





favourite among them seems to be Davout, who had the merit of 
being conspicuously honest with the demerit of being not a little 
brutal. The most successful of the company, if we are to take his 
career as a whole, was certainly not the one who most deserved 
success,—Jean Nicolas Soult. It is curious to note how they 
died. One (Bessitres) was killed at Liitzen, Lannes died of 
wounds received in the Austrian Campaign of 1809, and 
Poniatowski was drowned in the Elster. Two were executed 
(Ney and Murat), Brune was murdered at Avignon (1815), and 
Mortier was killed in one of the attempts on the life of Louis 
Philippe. Six lived to be octogenarians; four more passed the 
age of seventy. The volume is a useful contribution to political 
and military history. 








MORALS IN MODERN BUSINESS. 


Morals in Modern Business. (Yale University Press. 5s, net.) 
—In this volume we have six addresses delivered at Yale before 
the Senior Class of the Sheffield Scientific School. Mr. E, Dp. 
Page, who founded the course, gave the first address, taking for 
his subject “The Morals of Trade in the Making.” The other 
subjects are “ Production,” “Competition,” “ Credit and Banking,” 
“Public Service,” “Corporate and other Trusts.” The whole 
book is excellent, and we would gladly give it a more extended 
notice than the pressure on our space permits. Here are some 
specimens from Mr. Henry Holt’s “Competition.” Mr. Holt 
thinks that competition is keener in the States than anywhere 
else. Elsewhere there are other ideals, but “wealth and its 
results are the only good yet conspicuous on the average American 
horizon.” And to secure these every man at once decries and 
exalts competition. The employer sells goods and wants no com- 
petition in the market; he buys labour and in his opinion competi- 
tion is most desirable; the working man, buying commodities and 
selling labour, has the exactly opposite view. Mr. Holt illustrates 
his contentions from his own business of publishing ; and we have 
read his experiences with no little interest. There was a golden age, 
it seems, some forty years or soago, when if “a publisher made the 
first announcement of an intention to print an English book no 
other American publisher of standing would compete with him.” 
Happy days indeed when the conqueror, let us call him, enjoyed 
his spoils in peace,—for it must be understood that, for the most 
part, the English author got nothing. Then some “enterprising 
printer in the West awoke to the fact that there was no law to 
prevent his printing the book or to compel him to pay royalty to 
the author,”—which his Eastern brother seldom did. And so came 
about the Copyright Law of 1891 and the “ golden age” was at an 
end. But the English author found the iron age suit him better. 
What a curious comment all this is on “morals in modern 
business ” ! 








FIVE MONTHS IN THE HIMALAYA. 

Five Months in the Himalaya. By A.L. Mumm. (E. Arnold. 
21s. net.)—A very fine photograph, which serves as frontispiece to 
this volume, shows us a view of “ Trisul from the South-West.” 
The ascent of Trisul was, indeed, the great achievement of the 
expedition. Mr. Mumm, who is very modest about his own 
achievements and capabilities, did not share in it. He took 
part in the first attempt, and reached an elevation of 20,000 feet, 
where the party camped for the night. A few days later Major 
Bruce actually accomplished the feat, with two Swiss guides and 
a Gurkha. They started from a camp of 17,450 feet elevation at 
5.30 a.m.—an earlier start at 4 a.m. had been given up because 
the cold attacked feet and hands too severely—reached the camp 
spoken of above at 10 a.m., and got to the summit a little after 
4p.m. The elevation is put at 23,406 feet, not absolutely tiie 
greatest height reached, but very near. It should be noted that 
neither the Swiss—the brothers Brocherel—nor the Gurkha 
showed any signs of distress. The book is full of interesting 
things, besides the mountaineering narratives ; there are notes of 
the characteristics of the Swiss and native auxiliaries, and of 
other curious things, sheep, for instance, which are not thought 
much of as mutton—Mr. Mumm thinks with justice—but are 
prized for their wool and as beasts of burden. “They are rarely 
to be seen on the road without their two compact little bags of 
salt or borax strung across their backs, each bag containing 
five pounds weight at least.” One great charm of the volume 
is to be found in the magnificent photographs of mountaia 
scenery. 








COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF INDIA. 
Commercial Products of India. By Sir George Watt. (John 
Murray. 16s. net.)—This volume is an abridgment of the 
“ Dictionary of the Economic Products of India,” but it is itself 
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of very considerable magnitude, containing as it does eleven 
hundred and forty-four pages, exclusive of an index of forty- 
three. It is difficult to give any adequate idea of its contents. 
It deals with the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. Live- 
stock of various species, as the humped ox, yak, buffalo, goat, 
sheep, ass, and pig; edible birds, whether of the game kinds or 
not; fishes, as the “Bombay duck,” the most common sea fish, 
earp, trout, the climbing fish and the walking fish (two kinds of 
great vitality), are the most prominent of the animal kingdom. 
Salt may be described as the most important, from the com- 
mercial point of view, of the mineral products. The annual 
consumption in India may be put at about two million 
five hundred thousand tons. The average price is one half- 
penry per pound, and the tax brings in a revenue of between 
five and six million pounds sterling. About two-thirds of the 
total quantity is obtained from sea-water. There is a consider- 
able import from England. In the matter of revenue it may be 
observed that what the Indian peasant pays in the enhanced 
price of his salt—and he gets it cheaper than we do here—is often 
his sole contribution to the revenue, not amounting to more than 
fourpence annually. Can Indian revolutionaries point to a golden 
age in the past when he paid less? The vegetable products are 
numerous beyond calculation, and there is scarcely one of them 
about which the reader will not find some interesting information. 








CANADIAN TYPES OF THE OLD REGIME. 

Canadian Types of the Old Régime. By C. W. Colby. (George 
Bell and Sons. 10s, 6d. net.)—Professor Colby, of McGill 
University, selects his types from the period 1608-1698. They 
are the explorer, Champlain; the missionary, Brébeuf; the 
colonist, Hébert, and so on. The typical colonist, by the by, 
Hébert, was a Parisian apothecary, and his short life was 
remarkable for its courageous fulfilment of the settler’s ideals. 
Professor Colby in these reprinted lectures treats this phase of 
French-Canadian history with a wide and generous impartiality 
and considerable breadth of view. Perhaps he attaches 
too much blame to the autocratic methods of French colonial 
government as the restricting enemy of the habitant. The 
scigniorial system itself, as has been shown, was not inimical to the 
growth of settlement, and men like Talon certainly reinvigorated 
it as a means of colonisation. The prefatory lecture, “The 
Historical Background of New England,” both from a literary 
and a critical point of view is excellent, and is a powerful 
and illuminating study. The comparison between chAteaux 
on the Loire and homes of New France, and the more suc- 
cessful repetition of English homes in New England, is one of 
those able and striking illustrations we expect from a student 
of history. It is the best chapter in the book, and perhaps 
absorbs our interest unfairly to the detriment—be it never so 
little—of the careful and thoughtful chapters which succeed. 








COLONEL WILLIAM KENYON-SLANEY, M.P. 

Memoir of Colonel William Kenyon-Slaney, M.P. Edited by 
Walter Durnford. (John Murray. 3s. 6d. net.)—Colonel Kenyon- 
Slaney was the author of the clause in the Education Bill of 1902 
known by his name. It enacts that the religious instruction in 
non-Provided schools should be under the control of the managers. 
This sounds reasonable enough ; but there are complexities in the 
matter which we shall do well to leave alone. Another matter 
which brought him into a not altogether desirable celebrity was 
the Horne incident. Mr. Horne was a tenant who was standing 
as the Radical candidate for the Ludlow division of Shropshire, 
and was actively opposing his landlord at home. It must be 
allowed that an M.P. is not likely to give that close attention to a 
farm which is needed to keep it up to the mark. At the same 
time, we may suppose that the landlord would have accepted the 
situation if Mr. Horne had been on his own side in politics. 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney was, in fact, a very keen party man. He 
stood up for his side with the greatest pertinacity, and he was 
inclined to do the same for the military authorities. In the 
“remounts” business there were certainly some strange things 
brought to light. From reading Mr. Durnford’s memoir one 
would think that the criticisms passed on that department were 
wanton slanders. But that Colonel Kenyon-Slaney was a fino 
soldier, gentleman, and Christian, homo factus ad unguem, is 
rerfectly plain. 








THE LIFE OF LAZARILLO DE TORMES. 
The Life of Laszarillo de Tormes. Translated by Sir Clements 
Markham. (A. and C. Black. 5s. net.)—Doubtless this tale is 
not so well known as it should be, but it is altogether too slight 








to be ranked as high as its latest translator is inclined to rank it. 
It was written by a Spanish noble, Don Diego Hurtado de 
Mendoza, during his student days at Salamanca, and is a sharp 
satire on various classes of the author's countrymen. The 
probable date is 1523, and one of its noticeable features is the 
stirring of Reformation feeling. Lazarillo is a poor boy who 
takes service with various masters, among them a seller of 
indulgences, who appears as a much more disreputable person 
than Tetzel. The patron who shows him the way to prosperity, 
and finds for him a wife, is an archpriest. If the author did not 
mean to suggest anything against this personage, we can but say 
that he was not very happy in his way of expressing himself. 
The first edition appeared in 1554. It was first translated into 
English in 1586, and reprinted twenty times during the next 
sixty years. It has had its share of the troubles to which popular 
books are liable. The Inquisition expurgated, and finally pro- 
hibited it. And it has had worthless sequels and continuations 
imposed on it. 








THE JEW AND HUMAN SACRIFICE. 

The Jew and Human Sacrifice. By Hermann L. Strack, D.D. 
(Cope and Fenwick. 10s. 6d. net.)—Professor Strack, who takes 
the opportunity of stating that he is entirely of Teutonic descent, 
examines the whole subject of ritual murder and the charges 
brought against the Jews. The “Christian child murdered at 
the Passover time” is a very old lie, with a tenacity of life which 
would be amazing if one did not know what strange growths may 
come out of the stock of odium theologicum. Professor Strack 
pillories a certain journal, the Osservatore Cattolico of Milan, 
which, not twenty years ago, repeated it. He might have found 
more recent examples in England. This book was first published 
in 1891; the English translation now before us, the work of Mr. 
Henry Blanchamp, is from the eighth edition, and comes with the 
special recommendation of the author. It is much more than an 
examination of this particular fiction: it examines the whole 
subject of superstitions connected with the use of blood. One 
curious thing is that very similar accusations were brought 
against the early Christians. 








THE DUDLEY BOOK OF COOKERY AND HOUSEHOLD 
RECIPES. 

The Dudley Book of Cookery and Household Recipes. Collected 
and Arranged by Georgiana, Countess of Dudley. (Edward 
Arnold. 7s. 6d. net.)—This might well be called a cookery-book 
in the “grand style,” so rich, expensive, and delicious are most of 
the recipes. The quantities, too, when we are told them, are very 
ample, and suggest housekeeping in a large country house, where 
fowls, eggs, cream, and butter abound, and where the excellence 
of a dish is more important than its cost. The cook who intends 
to materialise these “ creations” must know her business, and be 
able to translate properly such expressions as “a little,” “ plenty,” 
and a few other rather vague terms. This vagueness is, however, 
rare, and we are generally told the exact amount of each ingredient, 
and sometimes the time the dish will take to cook. But we miss 
the useful note at the end of a recipe, which is to be found in 
some cookery-books, “sufficient for six people,” or some other 
number, as the case may be. Though it would not be appropriate 
to put this elegant volume into the hands of a “plain cook,” we 
would recommend her mistress to study it diligently, and take 
quotations from it to the kitchen, thereby adding some excellent 
dishes to her menus. In the recipe for “Oysters Gratin” we are 
told that any germs will be killed if the oysters are allowed “ just 
to come to the boil,” but we fear this is too sanguine a view to 
take of the great resisting powers of a germ. The various 
divisions into which a recipe-book naturally falls are here intro- 
duced by a page or two of short and apt quotations in prose and 
verse, such as La Rochefoucauld’s “ Preserving the health by too 
strict a regimen is a wearisome malady.” Dryden’s lines 

“While you in this isle are biding, 
You shall feast without providing,” 
put a sadly unattainable ideal before the mistress of a house, 
who is arduously and incessantly “ providing” many things. 








PIONEERS IN SANITARY REFORM. 

The Public Health Agitation, 1833-48. By B. L. Hutchins. 
(A. C. Fifield. 2s. 6d. net.)—The origin of Miss Hutchins's 
treatise is curious: “The initial suggestion for this little book,” 
she writes, “I owe to the chapter called ‘The Debt of Collectivism 
to Bentham’ in Professor Dicey’s ‘Law in Relation to Public 
Opinion.’” Professor Dicey will not agree with much that is to 
be found in Miss Hutchins’s volume, but she has written an 
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interesting book, and collected a considerable amount of informa- 
tion about the late Sir Edwin Chadwick, a pioneer in “ public 
health agitation,” and a remarkable man who in his day exercised 
a great influence in English social life. His connexion with the 
Poor Law Amendment Act is well known. To those who remember 
Sir E. Chadwick in the flesh his elevation to the position of a 
saint in the Collectivist calendar will appear somewhat incon- 
gruous, but there is a certain “topsy-turvy” justification for it. 








READINGS IN MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
Readings in Modern European History. By James Harvey 
Robinson and Charles A. Beard. Vol. If. (Ginn and Co. 
6s. 6d.)—This volume covers the period beginning with the 
Congress of Vienna. The plan may be best explained to readers 
who may not happen to have seen the first volume by an example. 
“Chapter XXIII.—The German Empire.” The German Consti- 
tution is illustrated by an extract from “Les Discours de M. le 
Prince Bismarck.” Then the Syllabus of 1864 and the doctrine 
of Papal Supremacy and Infallibility are given; then Bismarck’s 
view of the Kulturkampf. Various documents on Socialism 
follow, with an account of working-class insurance. Next we 
have the German doctrines of Protection and Colonisation, illus- 
trated by the Kaiser’s speech in 1897 and a Conservative election 
manifesto in 1896. Finally, the reign of the Kaiser is illustrated 
by his first address to the Reichstag in 1888 and other documents, 
ending in an account of the Election of 1907. 








THE BALLANTYNE PRESS AND ITS FOUNDERS. 

The Ballantyne Press and its Founders. (Ballantyne, Hanson, 
and Co., Edinburgh.)—James Ballantyne, born at Kelso in 1772, 
became in 1796 the editor and manager of the Kelso Mail, still, 
we are glad to say, a flourishing newspaper. In 1799 Walter 
Scott, a school friend of Ballantyne, came to Kelso in the course 
of a ballad hunt, and suggested that the type employed for the 
Mail might be utilised during the week. The suggestion was 
adopted, and twelve copies of some ballads, chiefly of Scott’s 
writing, were printed. (A copy was sold in 1894 at a very 
moderate price, though enriched with Thomas Campbell’s auto- 
graph.) In 1801 the “Memoirs of Joseph Boruwlaski” (a Polish 
dwarf) were published, and in the following year the first two 
volumes of “Border Minstrelsy.” The printing was much 
admired, and brought about the removal of the Press to 
Edinburgh in 1808. After some migrations it found a home 
in “Paul’s Work,” near the foot of Leith Wynd, and there 
it remained till, expansion on the spot being prevented by the 
neighbourhood of the North British Railway, it was removed in 
1870 to the Newington district. One of the earliest productions 
of the Press in its new abode was the third volume of “ Border 
Minstrelsy.” Sir Walter Scott was the Jupiter Indiges of the 
place. His works, first the pooms and then the novels, made it 
famous; and it was he who brought about the great trouble 
which overtook it. It is true that unremunerative books were 
published by it, but it was largely at his recommendation. It is 
true also that John Ballantyne had no head for business. But it 
was the land-hunger of the great writer that was the real cause. 
Lockhart, who made a cruel attack on the Ballantyne brothers, 
finally acknowledged as much. This is an interesting book, well 
illustrated, and printed in a style that becomes its origin. 








KING’S HOSTEL, TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

King’s Hostel, Trinity College, Cambridge. By W. D. Caroé, 
M.A. (Deighton, Bell, and Co., Cambridge. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
King’s Hostel is, so to speak, the nucleus of Trinity College. It 
dates back to the fourteenth century,—more than two hundred 
years, that is, before the magnificent foundation of which it was, 
in fact, the substructure. In 1334 was acquired the house of 
Robert de Croyland, rector of Oundle. From time to time 
various properties were added and buildings, domestic or other, 
erected. The records of these things have happily been preserved 
among the College archives, and the patience of recent investi- 
gators—notably of Messrs. Willis and Clark, and now of their 
successor—has discovered, a few doubtful points being left, the 
history of the Hostel. The place itself has now been given back, 
if we may say so, to the eyes of men. In the eighteenth century 
the range of: buildings was fronted with brick, with the neglect 
of architectural features common to the time. (Trinity men and 
those who have enjoyed the hospitality of the College will 
remember the range of buildings which looked out upon the 
bowling green.) This modern work has been cleared away, and 
the original restored to view. It may be a mere matter of 
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and magnitude are concerned, among Cambridge Colleges can 
now point to buildings almost as venerable for age as any that 
are to be seen in the University. 








THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

The Acts of the Apostles. By Adolf Harnack. (Williams and 
Norgate. 6s.)—In Professor Harnack’s new book, The Acts of 
the Apostles, he develops the position which he established a 
year or two ago in “Luke the Physician.” He regards what we 
may call St. Luke’s second volume as “a genuinely historical 
work,” “in the majority of its details trustworthy,” written at 
the end of the first century by a man in “ direct touch with the 
recorded facts,” the close friend and companion of St. Paul. He 
combats—he almost derides—the view commonly entertained by 
advanced critics that the author was “simply an editor of 
sources” and the book “a comparatively late patchwork compila- 
tion, in which the part taken by the editor is insignificant, yet in 
all cases detrimental.” Professor Harnack’s book must greatly 
strengthen the hands of the conservative critics of the Bible. The 
thirty pages of introduction with which it opens are written with 
all his force and charm, but as a whole the book is technical, and 
will appeal chiefly to scholars. 








FAITH: ITS NATURE AND ITS WORK. 

Faith: its Nature and its Work. By Handley C. G. Moule, 
D.D., Bishop of Durham. (Cassell and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is 
a book about faith written for those who already have it, and 
touching only superficially the problems of the day. It is an 
earnest exposition of the Evangelicul creed, modified perhaps 
unconsciously by the spirit of the time. The author shrinks a 
little from the precise wording of the old definitions of dogma, 
while he insists upon their essential truth. The Old Testament 
is still to him part and parcel of Christianity. “Christ laid 
His hand in authentication upon the Old Testament,” and 
Genesis is to the Bible what “the root is to the tree or the 
stem is to the branches,” and he still finds in the thought 
conveyed to him by the word “vicarious” the peace which 
illumined the soul of St. Augustine. 








THE FAITH OF A MODERN PROTESTANT. 

The Faith of a Modern Protestant. By Wilhelm Bousset. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.)—This book may be regarded as tho 
continuation of the last chapter of Professor Bousset’s “ What is 
Religion?” By the faith of a modern Protestant he means that 
form of Christianity which is in his eyes compatible with absolute 
freedom of thought. The whole book is instinct with a religious 
fervour with which Christian Theism is not generally supposed to 
inspire its adherents. We would recommend it to all those 
agnostics who hold the sad opinion that Christianity loses vitality 
in proportion as it recedes from the pos.tion of Roman Catholicism 
or of a narrow Evangelicalism, and also to all those dogmatists 
who arrive by opposite paths at a like conclusion. 








A GRAMMAR OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK. 
A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek. By Henry St. John 
Thackeray. Vol. I. (Cambridge University Press. 8s. net.)— 
This is the first instalment of what will be, when completed, 
a very valuable aid to Biblical study. The subject is the 
Septuagint. The last half-century has witnessed a great growth 
of interest in this book. The Grinfield Lecture founded at Oxford 
some forty years since was one sign of it; the great Cambridge 
edition of the Septuagint, now in course of publication, shows 
how the study has flourished. Mr. Thackeray’s volume, which wo 
cannot notice in detail, contains an introduction, orthography 
and phonetics, and accidence. If we are to single out any 
specially interesting thing, it is that which is briefly expressed in 
the third heading in the introduction: The xow4—tho Basis of 
LXX. Greek,” supplemented by illustrations from the usages of 
modern Greek. Among many notable phenomena is the fact 
of words becoming indeclinable, frequently as preparatory to 
becoming obsolete. 








STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. 
Studies in Roman History: Second Series. By E. G. Hardy, 
D.Litt. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 6s.)—Dr. Hardy’s new 
book is largely an historical commentary on Tacitus. In the first 
section he discusses the German frontier, a subject which appears 
again and again in the period (14-70 A.D.) covered by the 





sentiment, yet it is something that the princeps, as far as fame 





“ Annals and Histories.” We are not prepared to say how great 
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a proportion of the total narrative is occupied by it, but it is 
unquestionably large, as any one will see who consults Orelli’s 
“Chronologia Annalium.” In the “Histories” it is not less 
prominent. In the modern history of Europe the Rhine is 
conspicuous. Dr. Hardy carefully works out the matter in 
great detail. The second section is given to the subject which 
occupies nearly all that survives of the “ Histories,”—the“ Year 
of the Four Emperors,” the quatuor principes ferro interempti. 
Finally, he gives us an illuminating account of the struggle 
between Pompey and Caesar, which ended at Philippi. 








MALARIA AND GREEK HISTORY. 

Malaria and Greek History, By W. H. S. Jones, M.A. 
(University Press of Manchester. 5s. net.)—This volume has a 
direct interest as a study in Greek history, an indirect as a con- 
tribution to the campaign which is being carried on against 
disease as produced by external causes, the struggle for existence 
in which, as Mr. Jones puts it, disease parasites are competitors 
with man. Mr. Jones deals separately with non-medical and 
medical authorities, and brings an imposing array of testimony 
from them. Yet we cannot help feeling how many are the 
gaps. Our knowledge of Athens and Athenian life is great; but 
what do we know of Boesotia? Yet it is probable that the low- 
lying country round Lake Copais suffered much more from the 
malaria trouble than did Attica. We must not be understood as 
depreciating Mr. Jones’s labours. He has accumulated and 
arranged a large amount of information on a very important 
subject. 








NOVATIAN DE TRINITATE. 

Novatian De Trinitate. Edited by W. Yorke Fausset, M.A. 
“Cambridge Patristic Texts.” (Cambridge University Press. 
6s. net.)—We have here, in most convenient and attractive form, 
a short work on systematic theology written in the middle of 
the third century. In it we see in process of formation the 
historic faith afterwards formulated at the Council of Nicaea, and 
later still brought into a form almost the same as the Nicene 
Creed so familiar to us in the Anglican Book of Common Prayer. 
We have here thrown open to our inspection early Christian 
thought about the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, the 
Sacred Three in One, and with gratitude we notice how clearly 
and firmly our modern interpretation of the New Testament was 
held amid many conflicts, within and without, in the early Church. 
This work is an interesting historical link between the New 
Testament and the Creed of Nicaea. It is also interesting to 
remember that its writer, holding so clearly and firmly the 
Catholic faith, became leader of, and gave his name to, a party 
which broke away from the Catholic Church, not because of 
doctrine, but as a protest against the election to the See of Rome 
of one whom they thought to be unworthy. In other words, in 
Novatian we have an early, perhaps the earliest, orthodox 
dissenter. This admirable volume is well worth careful study. 
We know of no better introduction at first hand to historical 
theology. 








QUAINT SUBJECTS OF THE KING. 

Quaint Subjects of the King. By John Foster Fraser. 
and Co. 6s.)—This volume is, in its way, full of Imperial 
interest. Mr. Fraser takes us to many places in the “ wide, wide 
world,” and shows us our brothers and sisters. He writes from 
considerable experience of his own, and he has gone to other 
sources of knowledge. Indeed, his acknowledgments, as they are 
given in the preface, where they occupy about two pages, 
are a bit of curious reading. Africa, with as usual aliquid novi, 
Australia, the Pacific Archipelagoes, North America, India, are 
among the countries which contribute quotas of the strange and 
the picturesque. A book this full of strange things, and amply 
illustrated. 
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TWO BOOKS ON THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

The Foundations of the English Church, By J. H. Maude, M.A. 
(MethuenandCo. 2s. 6d. net.)—This volume belongs to the series 
of “Handbooks of English Church History,” appearing under 
the editorship of the Rev. J. H. Burn. “There was no English 
Church before 597 A.D.,” says Mr. Maude very precisely. And 
his reason is that, “as far as we can tell, no man or woman of 
English race had embraced the Christian faith” before that date. 
But is not this to put too great a stress on the word “ English”? 
What we want to know is: Whence came the Christian faith in 
the country called England, not in one of the many races out 
of which the English race has come? We do not know that 
Mr. Maude’s theory affects his narrative. He does not omit 








to deal with the Celtic Churches. He expressly says that 
“the monastery of Iona exercised a great influence on English 
Christianity.” The story of Augustine and Pope Gregory is 
well told, Gregory’s breadth of view being specially i 
Altogether, the somewhat complicated movement of Christian 
evangelisation in the two centuries that followed the landing of 
Augustine is well described. The limit of time is 800 A-D.——In The 
Anglo-Sazon Church and the Norman Conquest, by C. T. Cruttwell, 
M.A. (same publishers, 2s. 6d. net), the narrative is carried on as 
far as the death of Henry II. Perhaps Canon Cruttwell might 
have given us a more detailed and definite account of the effect 
which the Conquest had on religion. Did it raise the tone of 
clerical life? Did it promote good government in the Church ? 
Did it increase the Papal power? It is true that the careful 
reader will find that these questions are indirectly answered in 
the excellent account which we have here of men and things, but 
it is by inference rather than direct statement. Which, for 
instance, was the better ideal of a Primate: Dunstan or Anselm ? 
The changes which William made in the episcopate may have 
been for the better, though somo of the now prelates seem to 
have been of the Odo type; but the proceedings were grossly 
irregular, and must have lowered the tone of churchmanship. 
The volume, as a whole, is an excellent piece of work, and will 
be most useful to the student. 








REMINISCENCES OF THREE-QUARTERS OF A 
CENTURY IN INDIA. 

Some Reminiscences of Three-Quarters of a Century in India. By 
a Mutiny Veteran. (Luzacand Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Churcher, 
the author of this little volume, begins with some general 
recollections of India in the pre-Mutiny days and of his own 
sporting adventures. (There is a specially good story of how ho 
helped a mother to recover a child which an eagle had carried 
off.) He thus accounts for himself, so to speak. He was used 
to act promptly, and he had learnt a good deal about the people 
and the country. Thus when the Mutiny broke out he was able 
to help on the side of order. His principal service was an 
expedition to Etah, of which he gives a very interesting narra- 
tive. He certainly makes out a case against the authorities in 
the matter of rewards and punishments. A spy whom Mr. 
Churcher had found useful was made Rajah of Etah; his 
position had been a village writer, receiving a salary of 14s. 
per month from the landlord, and doubtless what he could screw 
out of the tenants. Mr. Churcher himself got a pension of £100 
but he had to wait fifty years for it! 








DAYS IN HELLAS, 

Days in Hellas. By Mabel Moore. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)— 
Mra. Moore evidently has plenty of humour, plenty of good sense, 
and is quite capable of sentiment, always gracefully expressed, 
when occasion demands. She is in one sense, and in another 
is not, Philhellene. She admires the country; the aspect of 
the people pleases her; she even believes that the race is 
bon au fond. But she feels herself compelled to speak somo 
very plain words about its moral development. She saw a 
good deal of the Greek women, and, to put the case briefly, 
did not think very highly of them. They are pleasant enough 
to look at, and have kind and generous impulses; but in 
good works they are sadly deficient. Of course this is not, 
wholly at least, the fault of individuals. The status of 
the sex is not what it should be. The general truth is pithily 
expressed in the answer which a peasant mother makes when she 
is asked the number of her family,—‘“ Three sons, and, I beg your 
pardon, three daughters.” On the bringing up of the children 
Mrs. Moore has some very hard things to say. They are spoilt and 
neglected. Altogether, the “ Days in Hellas” were diversified 
with much that was hard to bear. Still, the book doos not give 
us an idea of belonging to the “Smelfungus” type. There is no 
ill-humour about it; if a hard thing is said, it seoms to be said 
under compulsion; and it is most excellent reading. 








IN A GERMAN COLONY. 

Ina German Colony. By B. Pullen-Burry. (Methuen and Co. 
5s. net.)—Miss Pullen-Burry, who has wandered over no small 
portion of the earth, thought that she should like to extend her 
travels to New Britain, persisted in her resolve in spite of many 
prophecies of trouble and suffering, and gives us here the results, 
of her experiences and observations. Some of these were 
desirable; such was her acquaintance with Bishop Coppée, whom 
an Englishman will naturally compare with Bishop Selwyn, and 
with the enterprising “Queen Emma,” who “runs” @ very 
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prosperous business. The German officials, too, she found polite 
and helpful. But she did not carry away a very high idea of 
this special example of German colonial enterprise. “In the 
whole Archipelago there are to-day only, and never have been 
more than, three hundred white men, and out of that number a 
large proportion are officials.” How far, we wonder, does the 
revenue of £5,000 go towards paying these gentlemen? They 
want, to judge from our author’s remarks, no small sum for their 
beer. There is much that is interesting about the native races in 
Miss Pullen-Burry’s narrative. 








Queen Victoria’s Journals. By Lord Esher. (Times Office. 
4d.)—This is a reprint of a lecture delivered by Lord Esher on 
March 5th last at the Royal Institution. The lecturer speaks 
with authority, for he has, of course, seen much that is not pub- 
lished. That the whole of the journals kept for some seventy 
years present a substantial unity is his testimony. That the 
Queen learnt much, and used more and more the indirect method, 
is not in contradiction to this statement. She believed from her 
heart that the phrase which sometimes seems so formal—the 
Queen’s Navy or Army, or whatever else it may be—was actually 
true, and she acted up to the belief, though she modified her 
methods of action. This is a most interesting pamphlet. 


Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology. Vol. I., 4. Edited 
by J. L. Myres. (A. Constable and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Among 
the varied contents of this number may be found reports of 
researches into the antiquities of Northern Greece. Thessaly 
has much to show; but Western Greece, so far as has been dis- 
covered, very little. A more important affair is the investigation 
of Sajki-Genzi, in Northern Syria,—a Hittite stronghold. We 
may be allowed to congratulate the University of Liverpool on 
the enterprise displayed in the issue of this journal. 


Fhe Law Affecting Dogs and their Owners. By William 
Marshall Freeman. (Jordan and Sons. 5s. net.)—This volume 
contains letters addressed to a periodical of which Manchester is 
justly proud, Our Dogs. “Dogs and their Owners ”—our readers 
will not fail to observe the order of precedence—may learn every- 
thing which is required of them for the fulfilment of their duty 
as citizens, 


New ‘R.T.S.’ Books 


‘MORE INTERESTING THAN A NOVEL.” 
JUST READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, net. 
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Congo Missionary and Explorer. 
By GEORGE HAWKER. 


With Photogravure Portrait, Maps, and Thirty-two Full Pages of 
Illustrations, 


“One of the greatest names in the annals of Equatorial Africa.”—Times, 
* Equally famous in the worlds of religion and of science,”—Daily News. 
“A book of fascinating interest.” — British Weekly. 

“A noble apologia for a dedicated life.”"—Glasgow Herald. 

“A delightful book.” —Daily Chronicle, 

 Profoundly interesting and profoundly pathetic,’’—Spectator. 











400th ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF CALVIN. 
JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


CALVIN: the man and his Work. 


By Rev. C. H. IRWIN, M.A, 
With Portraits and numerous other Illustrations, 
o We ai tapes people to whom Calvin is a ‘bogey’ might be led to read 
this admira , for iation of the man is often in exact propor- 
tion to the oes of what he did and taught.” —Churchman, 


“ Mr, Irwin's ‘ Calvin’ is popular in style and well informed in all its facts.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


THE 








JUST READY,—Crown 8vo, is, net. 
By Dr. HORTON. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE CROSS. 


Brief Counsels on Faith and Duty. 


“ A characteristic book.” — British Congregationalist. 
A reminder of the beginning and end of a Christian life. An epitome of 
the things that are really important for one who would be a good soldier of 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, London, E.C,; 
And all Booksellers, 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 








A LITERARY HISTORY OF ROME. 


From the Origins to the Close of the Golden Age. By J. WIGHT D 
M.A. With a Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net, re 
Volume in the “ Library of Literary History,’’) 





SOUTH AMERICAN SERIES—NEW VOLUME, 
MEXICO. 


Its Ancient and er ~——— History and Political Conditions ; 
Lag A and Natural Res Industries and General Develop: 
ment Bye REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.G.S, With an Introduction by 
MART HUME, a Map, and 64 Full-page Llustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


COUNTRY RESIDENCES 
AND AMERICA. 


By LOUIS VALCOULON LE MOYNE. With about 450 Dlustrations, 
quarto, 21s, net. 


Descriptions of the most interesting country residences of Italy, France, 
England, and America, 


THE WARS OF RELIGION IN FRANCE: 


The Huguenots, Catherine de’ a, and Philip the Second, By JAMES 
WESTFALL THOMPSON. 2ls, net. 


This work is based upon a careful examination of original sources, and 
contains a valuable a mae Fe of hitherto unpublished documents from the 
archives of Paris and Eoodon. 


THE FUNCTION OF RELIGION IN 
MAN’S STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE. 


By GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER, Author of “The Finality of the 
Christian Religion.”’ Cloth, 5s. net. 


THE HIGHER LIFE IN ART. 


Lectures on the Barbizon School in France. By JOHN LA FARGE 
With 64 Illustrations, 8s. 6d. net. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
With Memoirs of Joseph Knight and Woodfall Ebbsworth, 
By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, Publisher of the Atheneum, 
With 8 Illustrations, buckram, 10s. 6d. net. 


Valuable notes on English Publishing and Journalism, tho 
Curiosities of Old London, &c., &c. 





IN EUROPE 

















THE MERMAID SERIES—NEW VOLUME. 


THE COMPLETE PLAYS 
OF ROBERT GREENE. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by THOMAS H. DICKINSON 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Also a Thin Paper Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THROUGH UGANDA TO MOUNT ELGON 


With Glimpses by the Way. By the Rev. J. B. PURVIS. Illustrated 
with Photographs, 6s. 
Will appeal to the general reader as an interesting, entertaining, and 
instructive volume of travel. 








A TRAMP’S SCHOOLING. 
By A. M. COOPER, M.A, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Chapter Titles include :—Walks in My Own Country—How I Walked 
Across Denmark—The Road to Pompeii—Across Sweden on Foot—What I 
have Seen of Society. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 
THE POOLS OF SILENCE, 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of “The Blue Lagoon.” 6s, 


CONCERNING HIMSELF. 


By VICTOR L, WHITECHURCH, Author of ‘‘ The Canon in Residence.” 
68. 


A FAMILY OF INFLUENCE. 
By W. H. WILLIAMSON, Author of “ The Prince's Marriage.” 6s. 


SISTER TERESA. 


By GEORGE MOORE. Revised Edition. 3s. 6d. 


HENRY IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. 


By ALPHONSE COURLANDER, Author of ‘‘The Sacrifice.” 6s, 








CHEAP EDITIONS. 
WOMEN’S WORK AND WAGES. A Phase of Life 


in an Industrial City. By Epwarp Cappurr, M. Cecrte MaTHesox, 
and Grorez Suany. Paper boards, ls, net. 


EVERY WOMAN’S OWN LAWYER. A Legal Advicer 
for Ladies. By Gorpow Cumma Wuapcost. Paper boards, 1s. net. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. 


A NEW VOLUME BY 


MARK TWAIN. 


is Shakespeare Dead? Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


A serious book full of humour. In the guise of fun, it is a real 
contribution to the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. 
Third Impression. 


I t sense is second only to his 
."'—Darly 





“By a man whose tra 

rich and p ial gift of h 
A Nice Pair. 3s. 6d. 

By Henry J. Barker, Author of “ Merry Moments.” 


“Full of quaint bh , which pared to the forced effects of 
many modern stories is wholly delightful.” —Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


The Rubaiyat of Bridge. Illustrated. 2s. net. 
By Carolyn Wells, Author of “ Rubaiyat of a Motor Car.” 


[Second Impression. 
“ Irresistible—so apt, so bright, so smartly to the point.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 














NEW 6s. FICTION, 


The Inner Shrine, Illustrated. Anonymous. 
[Fourth Impression. 
“ That it is from a practised hand is 'ectly obvious—notable for an 
assured touch and competent handling. Characters admirably and 
attractively individualised—always direct and distinguished.” 
—Tiverpool Courier. 
Katrine. Illustrated. By Elinor Macartney Lane. 
(Fourth Impression. 
* The author of ‘ Nancy Stair’ has not lost her art—refreshing and 


delightful.”—Globe. 
“Full of im tion and charm. Katrine’s wanderings and 


misfortunes have left but littl mark on her inmate beauty and 
gi pli ity.”—Wi 4 ‘, - Gazette. 

Peter, Peter. [llustrated. By M. R. Warren. 
A charming story of two young people revelling in rustic poverty. 


The Lady in the White Veil. Illustrated. 


By Rose O. O'Neill. 
“Cleverly written—certainly ingenious. It outruns the most breath- 
less of farces.""—Daily Chronicle, 


Harper’s Library of Living 
Thought. 


Per volume : cloth, 2s. 6d, net ; leather, 3s. 6d, net. 
LATEST ISSUES: 


The Life of the Universe. 

By Prof. Svante Arrhenius, 

Author of “ Worlds in the Making.” 

“For those who desire to obtain an oftsguste conception of the 

various theories of man's origin from the earliest times to the present 

day, we can thoroughly recommend these volames. The information 

he affords is both accurate and useful, and he has many most 
suggestive remarks to offer."’—Globe. 


The Ether of Space. 








2 vols. Illus. 


Illustrated. 

By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
“This handy and fascineting volame opens up new views into the 
nature of the universe. Precise and lucid, # summarises our knowledge 
of the all-pervading substance which fills all space and penetrates all 
matter—the substratum of matter itself."—Birmingham Post. 

The Transmigration of Souls. 

By Prof. D. A. Bertholet. 
A concise account of the belief in metempsychosis traceable in 
ancient and modern history. 


Jesus or Paul? By Prof. Arnold Meyer. 
The author here shows that although it was Jesus who led mankind 
to the intimate communion with God as a Father, it was main! 
St. Paul who founded that form of Christianity which, thong! 
embarrassing in many ways to-day, alone proved capable of spreading 
the teaching of Jesus. 

Please write for a descriptive leaflet of volumes issued 

and forthcoming. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY. 

Contributions by JACK LONDON, MARJORIE BOWEN, 
ALICE BROWN, NORMAN DUNCAN, W. D. HOWELLS, 
&e, 

The Great Wall of Ohina. By W. E. GEIL. 
The Mermaid Club. By EDMUND GOSSE. 
The Fear of Death. By Dr. E, L. KEYES. 
Seven Complete Stories and Sixty Hlustrations, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


ene It would be difficult to find a more 
‘than Mr. Forrest 





BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 


A GOOD SELECTION OF 
NEW PUBLICATIONS .. 


LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL SIR 


NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, G.C.B. 
By G. W. FORREST, C.LE., 
Author of “ History of the Indian Mutiny,” &o. 18s. net. 
“ The story of Neville Chamberlain's life forms an epitome of the military 
history of India for more than forty stirring years, and a splendid tale it is, 


judicious and sympathetic biographer 
.» rom first to last his pages are alive with interest" 








—Times. 
“Mr. Forrest has proved himself a thoroughly competent bio her, and 
has produced an interesting record of a full, honourable, and useful life.” 
—Scotsman, 


SOME MEMORIES OF MY 


SPARE TIME, 1856-1885. 
By General the mem! Hon. me BaNRY BRACKENBOURY, 





“ An extremely vivid narrative......altogether a book that should appeal to 


every kind of reader.” — Westminster Gaxette. 


“A most readable book," —Times. 
“*Pull of interest.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN INDIA 
By MAUD DIVER, Author of “Captain Desmond, V.C.” 
5s. net. 
‘Mrs. Diver has given us here a very in’ ing book......full of puzzles. 


teresting 
Still, it is good to have to think about them.”—Spectator. 
“Gives an excellent idea of the activities of Eaglishwomen in India.” 


— Birmingham Post. 
SIDE TRACKS 








AND BRIDLE 
PATHS. 


By LIONEL JAMES (“The Intelligence Officer”), Author of “On 
the Heels of De Wet.” Illustrated, 6s. 

“ Characterised by th ter] of the subject, th terse and 

forceful e3 ion of “die author's meaning, diab ‘went A ‘ar to rive his 

earlier books the success they achieved."—Scotsman. 


ESSAYS ON THE BIBLE. 


By the Rev. A. W. MOMERIE, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Edited by Mra. MOMERIE. 3s. 6d. net. 

















NOVELS. 6/- 


CECILIA KIRKHAM’S SON. 
By Mrs. KENNETH COMBE. 

“A clever and true study; an interesting and very readable book.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 

“ A charming love story, combined with the interest of a detective tale.” 

** This clever story.”—Spectator, —Manchester Guardian, 

** A book of real feeling." —Observer. 

“A sound piece of work.”—Times. 

“ Well thought out.”—Daily Telegraph. 


6/- 





WHERE EVERY PROSPECT PLEASES. 
By EDMUND SELLAR. 
All who read this author’s “Glentyre” should read this book which Mr. 
Sellar has just produced—e story of Ceylon. 
“This lively book, which can be safely recommended as an entertaining 
companion...... ripples over with fun."—Scotsman, 
sa entertaining story.’’—Times, 





MARCIA: a Transcript from Life. 
By MARGUERITE CURTIS, Author of “ The Bias.” 
** A real transcript, written with unfailing insight, skill, and sympathy.” 


“Cannot but prove interesting reading.”—Scotsman. 


THE GREEN CURVE. 
By OLE LUK-OIE. 


Depicts the realities of war. 
Press Opinions :—“ Powerful,” ‘‘ Vivid,” ‘‘ Remarkable,” ‘“ Forceful and 
sincere,” “‘ Entertaining,” ‘‘ Convincing,” “ Fascinating,” “ Most readable,” 


and “ Notably good.” 


THE AFFAIR ON THE BRIDGE. 
By MORGAN-DE-GROOT, Author of “The Bar-Sinister.” 
“Tt is refreshing to come upon a novel at once freshly observed in the 
actualities of Dutch life and strong in a healthy imaginative interest of 
making love and making fortunes.""—Scotsman. 


THE SILVER SPOON, 
By G. H. STEVENSON, 
at human nature and everyday circumstance, and all who 











“ The novel 
read it will wish that the same pen will ere long turn out something equally 
good."—Dundees Advertiser. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Mr.JOHN LONG’S 
NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT 


OF SPAIN, 1802-1906. By RACHEL CHALLICE, Author 
of “Vexed Questions,” &c.; Compiler of “Spanish Pro- 
testants in the Sixteenth Century,” “Mystic Links of Life,” 
&c.; and Collaborator in “The Historians’ History of the 
World.” Illustrations by JUAN COMBA, Artist by appoint- 
ment to the Court of Spain. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. (Illustrated 
Prospectus post-free.) [Just out. 
This History of Spanish Court Life in the past century is entirely from 
Spanish , and therefore it gives a new insight into many subjects which 
have bitherto only been seen from an English or French point of view. For 


the study of these facts, Rachel Challice was afforded particular facilities 
during her long ros in Madrid, as she was made a member of the Atheuzum 
was 


of the x ted permission to study in the library of 
the Royal Palace. The fistory ince the Restoration of Alfonso XIL. is of 


especial interest, as the author has had the advantage of hearing many 
personal reminiscences from those who have lived under the shadow of the 
throne of Spain during the last era, which ended in 1906, 


THE REAL FRANCIS JOSEPH: the Private 
Life of the Emperor of Austria. By HENRI DE 
WEINDEL. English Version by PHILIP W. SERGEANT. 
With Photogravure and numerous other Portraits. Demy 
8vo, 15s. net. (Illustrated Prospectus post-free.) 

[Ready next week; order now. 


Recent events in the Balkans have made the Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria the most discussed monarch in the world, eclipsing, for the moment, 
even his ally, the German Emperor. ‘The Real Francis Joseph” deals with 
the Emperor himself and with his family, the most eccentric royal race in the 
world, in very straightforward fashion, and presents them to the public in a 
manner in which they have not hitherto been presented. The work is one of 
most vivid interest, 


BRITTANY TO WHITEHALL: Life of 


Louise Renée de Kéroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth. 
By Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT, Author of “French 
Noblesse of the Eighteenth Century,” “Mother of Czars,” 
“ Queen and Cardinal,” “ Quaker and Courtier.” With Photo- 
gravure Portrait and other rare Portraits and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. uet. (Illustrated Prospectus post-free.) 


BOOKMAN.—“ From Brittany to Whitehall came the lovely maid-of-honour 
who was to serve France's interests while delighting an English king; and as 
interesting and full of incident as a novel is this life-story of the celebrated 
Louise Renée de Kéroualle. The beautiful Breton girl, mistress of King 
Charles II., and afterwards Duchess of Portsmouth, was unlike many of the 
Sovereign's favourites, for she was of ancient and noble birth. Mrs, Grant 


has ted a moving and vivid picture of the Breton girl's loveliness and 
diguity, loveblenees and power.” 


JOHN LONG'S POPULAR NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 
MOLLIE DEVERILL Curtis YORKE 
SYLVIA AND THE SECRETARY  Otivia Ramsey 
ASHES OF PASSION Mrs. CouLson KERNAHAN 
THE RED-HOT CROWN DoroTHEA GERARD 
THE HAZARD OF THE DIE By a Peer 
BURNT WINGS Mrs. STANLEY WRENCH 
THE MEMBER FOR EASTERBY James Biytu 
COQUETTE MuriEL DarcuEe 
BIDDY THE SPITFIRE JOHN LANGFIELD 
THE GIRL IN THE BLUE DRESS_ Ricuarp Marsu 
THE VEILED LADY FLORENCE WARDEN 








THE FOUNTAIN OF BEAUTY L, T. MEapE 
THE PLAY AND THE PLAYERS Cunistian Harr 
MOTHS AND THE MAID D. H. Denis 
SHEILA OF DUNSLANE James SHANNON 
SATAN, K.C. M. Harvey 





JOHN LONG, 1, 13, 14 NORRIS STREET, 
HAYMARKET, LONDON. 








MR. JOHN LANE’'S NEW BOOKS 
THE MAKING OF SPECIES. 


By DOUGLAS DEWAR and FRANK FINN. Demy 8y 
15 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net, % 


A VISION OF LIFE. 


By DARRELL FIGGIS. With Introduction by G, x 
CueEsterTon. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ISLE OF MAN. 


By AGNES HERBERT, Author of “Two Dianas in Somali. 
land,” &c. With 32 Illustrations in Colour by Donap 
Maxwe tt, Author of “ The Log of the ‘ Griffin,’ &. _Dem 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. a [Ready shortl;, 


GRIEG AND HIS MUSIC. 


By H. T. FINCK, Author of “Wagner and his Works.” 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WITS, BEAUX, AND BEAUTIES 
OF THE GEORGIAN ERA. 


By GEORGE FYVIE. With’ 12 Illustrations, Reproduced 
from Contemporary Portraits and Prints. Demy 8yo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


vi. 
LAURUS NOBILIS: 
Chapters on Art and Life. By VERNON LEE. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
vil. 


STAINED GLASS TOURS 
IN ENGLAND. 


By C. H. SHERRILL, Author of “Stained Glass Tours in 
France.” Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


vill. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE AND 
JANE WELSH. 


Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE. Uniform with “New 
Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle.” 2 vols, 
25s. net. 


SPECTATOR.—“ No one will regret the appearance of these letters,—the 
authentic and plete corresp between Carlyle and his wife before 
their marriage...... The real interest is psychological, and it is well-nigh 
impossible to give an adequate account of it.” 


BETWEEN-TIME. POEMS. 


By OLIVER DAVIES. 3s. 6d. net. [Just published, 


x. 
WHEEL MAGIC. 
By J. W. ALLEN. With a Dedication to Thomas Seccombe, 
Being Revolutions of an Impressionist. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


The charm of the bicycle is so elusive that no great writer has hitherto 
attempted to describe it. In this book an attempt is made to catch the spirit 
of = wheel in a lyrical fashion, as Izaak Walton caught the spirit of 
angling. 








Six-Shilling Novels 


SIXPENNY PIECES. 
By A. NEIL LYONS, Author of “ Arthur’s.” 

“Asa Gay of a corner of London life which has not often been 

exploited, it bears every indication of reality and avoidance of ¢ ration, 
comes under the heading of work in literary style and the dling 
of unpromising material."’"—Academy. 
JOAN OF THE HILLS. 
By T. B. CLEGG, Author of “The Love Child.” 
* Another of Mr, Clegg’s admirable novels of Australian life,”—Ti ms, 


A REFORMER BY PROXY. 
By JOHN PARKINSON. 
CHIP. 


By F. E. MILLS-YOUNG, Author of “A Mistaken Marriage.” 
“A really delightful book.”"—Liverpool Post, 


DIANA DETHRONED. 
By W. M. LETTS. 
“ A serious piece of work, careful and comprehending.” —Times, 


MRS. GRAMERCY-PARK. 
By A. R. GORING-THOMAS, 
** She simply coruscates.’’— Academy, 








JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, London and New York. 
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Noriczr.—With this week’s “Spacraron” is issued, gratis, a 


laterarRy SuPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


the Reichstag on Thursday evening a division was 
. taken upon the Government Bill imposing the Inherit- 
ance-tax, and the Bill was rejected by 194 votes to 186. 
Whether the result of the vote will be the resignation 
of Prince Biilow seems at present uncertain, but it is difficult 
to see how he will be able to continue in office without a 
Dissolution, and from this it is possible the Emperor will 
shrink. At the same time, we must remember that it may be 
dificult, nay, impossible, to find any one to take Prince 
Biilow’s place, and there is the further refiection that the 
Chancellor is a past-master of Parliamentary arts, and may 
very possibly be able to devise some new combination of 
groups which will give him the support he requires. We must 
never forget, also, that while judging Parliamentary crises 
abroad we are very apt to be misled by British precedents. 
There is no real analogy. 








The German Emperor, speaking at Hamburg on Wednesday, 
made a characteristic speech about his visit to the Emperor 
of Russia :— 

“His Majesty the Emperor and I are agreed that our meeting 
is to be regarded as a powerful confirmation of peace. We feel 
ourselves, as Monarchs, responsible to our God for the weal and 
woe of our peoples, whom we desire to lead on so far as possible 
upon the path of peace and to raise to prosperity. All peoples 
need peace in order, under its protection, to be able to devote 
themselves to the great tasks of civilisation and to their economic 
and commercial development. Both of us, therefore, will always 
strive, as far as lies in our power, and with the help of God, to 
promote and preserve peace.” 


The inner history of the Agram “high treason” trial is 
explained by the Vienna correspondent of the Times in the 
issue of last Saturday. In a recent speech Professor Masaryk, 
the well-known Czech, asserted that the Prince of Montenegro 
Was acquainted with the so-called Southern Slav revolutionary 
“statute” (on which the whole trial is based) before it was 
published by the agent-provocateur Nastitch. He further said 
that the Prince of Montenegro had handed over the “ statute ” 
to Austria. Nastitch has written a letter to the Newes Wiener 





Tagblatt, octet to “defend his honour,” in which he 
admits that he received payments from Prince Nicholas. 
Thus it begins to appear that the whole Agram trial is based 
on a “revolutionary statute” of very doubtful authenticity. 
It was first published by Nastitch, who after serving the 
Bosnian police as agent-provocateur transferred his services to 
Montenegro. So far as the trial has gone it has only pointed 
to the innocence of the Austro-Hungarian Serbs. But it has 
suited the Austro-Hungarian authorities to keep alive the 
bogy of a Pan-Serb danger, and to provoke mistrust between 
Servia and Montenegro. We can only say that if Austria- 
Hungary hopes to settle the vast and intricate Southern Slav 
problem by such methods she is heading towards a catastrophe. 








At Auteuil on Sunday last there were some strange riots 
on the occasion of the Steeplechase Grand Prix. The French 
and English lads and stable hands attached to the training 
establishments at Maisons-Laffitte have been agitating (with 
good reason we dare say) for the recognition of their 
Union and for higher wages and shorter hours. M. Maurice 
Berteaux, the Vice-President of the Chamber, and former 
Minister of War, had addressed a meeting of the men, who 
decided to go on strike if refused satisfaction. On Sunday, 
as the racehorses were being conveyed in vans to the course, 
a party of men armed with revolvers held up the twenty-six 
vans and forced them to return to the stables. These men were 
led by the notorious M. Pataud, and a lawyer named Craissac, 
who is secretary to the Lads’ and Stablemen’s Union. The 
crowd at Auteuil, ignorant of the cause of the delay in 
starting the races, swarmed angrily on to the course. 
Although the horses were brought later, a large part of 
the crowd, having lost its temper, was unable to recover it, and 
there was fighting with the police, and some of the jumps and 
many hurdles were set on fire. The officers who rode in the 
military race were pelted with stones and pieces of the hurdles, 
The significance of all this has perhaps been exaggerated, 
but it is certainly not a good sign that an Ephesian riot can 
be precipitated by a handful of stable-boys, who call in the 
services of the General Confederation of Labour, and sport 
be utterly spoiled in the name of sport. 


Reuter’s Paris representative has issued an anticipatory 
version of the Report of the Parliamentary Commission on 
the Navy. According to him, the Report justifies in great 
measure the hostile criticisms passed in Parliament and in the 
Press. During the last ten years France has spent over 
£120,000,000 on naval programmes, and Germany rather less, 
with this difference, however, that the two countries have 
exactly changed places as naval Powers, France dropping 
from second to fourth, and Germany rising from fourth 
to second. The chief ground for dissatisfaction is the 
absence of organisation in the Navy Department. Owing 
to the bad practice of ordering ships before the plans are 
completed, the cost of building the six battleships of the 
‘Danton’ type will amount to 50 per cent. more than the 
original estimate. This method also involves serious delay. 
The new ‘Dantons’ are to be completed in 1911, but their 
guns will not be ready till 1914 or 1915, and many of them 
have been ordered without models ever being tested. Again, 
large stocks of shells of a type condemned three and a half 
years ago were still being manufactured last year, and nothing 
has been done to give effect to the reforms in this Department 
ordered by the Chamber and Senate after the ‘ Iéna’ disaster. 
Reuter’s summary is adn nittedly premature, and not official, 
but unfortunately there is little prospect of its proving to 
be an overstatement of the findings of the Commission. 


The Ministerial statement made in the Turkish Chamber on 
Tuesday by Djavid Bey, Reporter of the Budget Commission, 
proved to be an extremely lucid and instructive exposition af 
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the financial situation. After noting that the Budget Com- 
mission recommended a small reduction of the Government 
Estimates of revenue—from £T.25,294,151 to £T.25,068,962— 
Djavid Bey severely criticised the incompetent handling of 
State resources in the past thirty years, during which all the 
Government resources had diminished save those ceded to 
the Public Debt Administration, which, owing to good manage- 
ment, had inereased in twenty years by 100 to 200 per cent. 
While £T.12,000,000 was drawn from the cultivators, who 
had nothing for which to thank the Government, European 
residents and the inhabitants of Constantinople were practi- 
cally untaxed. “He hoped the Powers would agree to pay- 
ment of taxes by their subjects who resided in the Empire.” 
Djavid Bey turned next to consider new sources of revenue, 
such as the leasing of mines to Ottoman and foreign concession- 
naires, various State undertakings, and the sale of long-lease 
State land. The speech was very well received, and seems to 
show that Turkish statesmen realise the extreme importance 
of putting and keeping their finances in order. 


At Caxton Hall on Thursday the Aga Khan addressed an 
important gathering of the London branch of the All-India 
Moslem League. His speech, though moderate in tone, showed 
the grave situation which has arisen through the recent 
changes introduced by the Indian Government, and also 
through the fact that the Government of India apparently 
hesitate to carry out the pledge given to the Mohammedans 
that they shall have full proportional representation. The 
Mohammedans of India, like all minorities, are naturally 
suspicious of anything but a clear and effective scheme for 
establishing their admitted rights. It is useless to tell a 
minority that they will get certain privileges indirectly. 
Nothing seems safe and practical to them except what is 
definite and legal. We sincerely trust, then, that they will 
obtain what they have been promised.—namely, proportional 
representation secured through Mohammedans elected by 
Mohammedans. 


In the course of his speech the Aga Khan declared that, 
speaking with a full sense of responsibility and after fully 
weighing his words, he unhesitatingly said that if in the final 
shaping of the plans of Government the pledges were not 
carried out to the full, in the spirit as well as in the letter, the 
reforms of which Lord Morley spoke so hopefully the other day 
would be doomed to failure. “It is impossible anywhere, and 
least of all in a country like India, satisfactorily to work a 
Constitutional scheme with one large and important section of 
the people disappointed and left without real representation, 
and another section exultant and triumphant because they 
have been permitted to attain their cherished object of a 
virtual monopoly of political influence.” 


We are bound to say that the unrest and anxiety that have 
been caused in the Mohammedan population of India—a 
population, remember, which is nearly one-fourth of the 
Indian community, and more than a fourth of what may be 
called the effective Indian population—give a great deal of 
support to those who, like ourselves, have felt very doubtful 
as to the wisdom of the recent changes. At any rate, the 
immediate effect of those changes has been to bring, not peace 
and union, but agitation and discord. The justification, nay, 
the necessity, for British rule in India is to be found in the 
fact that the Indian population is essentially disunited and 
unhomogeneous, and that the diversity of creeds and races, 
coupled with the extraordinary phenomenon of caste among 
the Hindu majority, makes any attempt to share the govern- 
ment of the country with the natives, if not an impossibility, at 
any rate a matter of extreme difficulty and danger. To give 
them such a share in the government seems progressive and en- 
lightened. When translated into action it turns into favouritism 
for one race, and what appears to the other races as oppression. 


The only sound principle is to keep the government—that 
is, the supreme control—entirely in British hands, while 
retaining as instruments of government members of any and 
every class and creed in India. If this principle is maintained, 
all minorities may feel secure. If it is violated, jealousy, 
suspicion, and anxiety are sure to break forth. Though the 
use of representative members on advisory bodies cannot be 
said to be an actual infringement of this principle, it is, in our 
opinion, one of very doubtful value. The supreme power must 








be kept in British hands till the people of India become socially 
or at any rate politically, homogeneous. But that is a day “4 
distant as to be quite beyond the horizon of practical politics, 


The House of Commons has during the past week been 
occupjed with the Committee stage of the Finance Bill. The 
frequent application of the Closure has, however, for the most 
part deprived the debates of any sense of reality. The speeches 
become like speeches on the scaffold. The condemned person 
is allowed to occupy a certain amount of time, but every one 
knows that nothing he says will have the slightest effect upon 
the executioner. In the course of Monday's discussion Mr. 
Balfour pointed out that it was absurd to argue that land wag 
in a special position because its value was enhanced, not 
through any effort of the owner, but purely through the 
growth and prosperity of the community. The values of other 
things, as he very justly pointed out, are quite as much due to 
this cause. Here, of course, Mr. Balfour was only following 
Bastiat’s well-known teaching as to value. The causa causang 
of value is always demand, and demand necessarily increases 
with the growth of prosperity and the improved organisation 
of the community. For example, a man’s skill to cure or 
teach or paint will be much more highly remunerated in a 
large and civilised community than in one which is poor and 
primitive. The only cases in which a growing demand does 
not mean enhanced value are those in which supply is 
unlimited. 





The attempt to argue that Mr. Balfour’s plea makes him a 
Socialist, because what is due to the growth of the community 
ought to belong to the community, is absurd. The community, 
having the power, can take any property which it desires to 
take, but it is foolish for it to do so, because experience shows 
that the institution of private property is the greatest of 
stimulants to economic progress and individual liberty and 
happiness,—the objects for which communities are organised. 
Communities which destroy these things are like the pagan 
gods who devoured their own children. We must not forget to 
add that in the course of the week’s debates Mr. Lloyd George 
made one concession,—namely, that one-half of the produce of 
the new Land-taxes should be allocated to local purposes. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the country and the Budget, 
but may note here that on Thursday afternoon the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer made strong 
speeches at a political luncheon on their determination to 
carry the Budget at all costs. At the same time, a Budget 
League has been formed with the object of conducting an 
agitation throughout the country in support of the Govern- 
ment’s proposals. No doubt the Budget League will be able 
to hold a large number of what will be called successful 
meetings, but the House of Lords will be wise not to pay much 
attention to these machine-made gatherings. Agitations 
which are of real importance do not require to be organised 
from central offices in Whitehall, but spring up of themselves, 
and of such a movement in support of the Budget proposals 
we see no sign. After all, this is hardly to be wondered at, 
for “ the man in the street,” strange as it may seem to Radical 
politicians, still regards the addition of some ten to twelve 
millions of taxation as a sad necessity rather than a subject 
for political enthusiasm. 


The Birthday Honours announced on Friday morning cannot 
be described as particularly interesting. No Peers are created, 
but there are five new Privy Councillors,—Mr. Merriman, the 
Premier of Cape Colony, Mr. C. H. Hobhouse, Sir Hudson E, 
Kearley, Mr. Russell Rea, and Mr. James Stuart. Of 
Baronets there are thirteen, including Sir Dyce Duckworth, 
Mr. Longman, and the Lord Mayor of London. Of new 
Knights there are thirty-five, including Dr. Campbell, the head 
and founder of the Royal Normal College for the Blind; Dr, 
Francis Galton, the well-known man of science; and Mr. 
Henry Lucy, who may be fitly described as the chief of 
Parliamentary pressmen,—an honour which will give great 
pleasure to hie many friends both in the Press and outside. 
Mr. Pinero, the well-known dramatist, and Mr. H. Beerbohm 
Tree, the actor, also receive knighthoods. In the list there 
is even a place found for scholarship and literature. For 
example, Dr. Samuel Dill, Professor of Greek at Queen’s 
College, Belfast, becomes Sir Samuel. We are delighted 
to note that Major Doughty-Wylie, who played so humane 
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and gallant a part in the Adana massacres, receives a O.M.G. 
in recognition of his services. 


Last Saturday afternoon at Windsor the King presented a 
hundred and eight units of the Territorial Army with colours. 
At half-past three the Royal Standard was broken from the 

taff above the saluting base, and the King, accompanied 
by the Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and numerous 
Royal persons, appeared at the head of the steps leading down 
from the terrace. In the enclosures to the right and left of 
the Royal pavilion were the Cabinet, the Lords-Lieutenant of 
Counties, the Army Council, numerous distinguished foreign 
visitors, and on the Terrace the Imperial Press delegates. 
The drums of the Brigade of Guards formed a semicircle in 
front of the band, and the Chaplain-General conducted the 
service of consecration. The colour parties then marched by 
jn turn, and as each guidon or colour was drooped before 
the King, his Majesty touched it with his right hand. 
The carriers then bore it to the front of their own detach- 
ment in the hollow square. When all the colours had been 
presented they were saluted, and this impressive act was 
followed by the still more impressive Royal Salute, the two 
hundred colours being drooped in unison while the massed 
bands played the National Anthem. Those who have seen 
the presentation of a colour, which is treated as something of 
peculiar sanctity and blessed with deep solemnity on the altar 
of drums, will not need to be told that the presentation of 
colours to a hundred and eight regiments was a memorable 
and moving spectacle. We are very glad that the Imperial 
Press delegates were there to see it. 

Last Saturday night a collision took place in a fog off 
Dungeness between the second-class cruiser ‘ Sappho,’ attached 
to the Home Fleet, and the Wilson Line steamer ‘Sappho,’ of 
Hull. The liner struck the cruiser in a vulnerable part amid- 
ships, making a hole below the water-line eight feet deep and 
four feet wide. The liner sheered off after the blow and 
disappeared in the fog. It was reported that the cruiser’s 
stokehold was rapidly filling, but the men mustered at 
collision quarters with splendid promptitude and orderliness. 
The stokers worked in their places till they were nearly 
waistdeep in the water, and had to be ordered away. 
The Commander hoped that he would be able to beach 
his vessel before the fires were extinguished. This, 
however, was impossible, and signals of distress were fired. 
The Dungeness lifeboats found their way through the fog, 
and so did the Dover tugs ‘Lady Curzon’ and ‘Lady 
Crundall’ and the Government tug ‘Herculaneum.’ The tugs 
appear to have towed the ‘Sappho’ with singular skill, while 
one of them kept pumping water out of her engine-room, 
although it was doubtful whether she could be got into harbour 
before sinking. About seven o’clock on Sunday morning the 
feat was accomplished and the cruiser was beached at Dover. 
Thus by coolness and pluck, of which our seamen have shown 
80 many examples and for which they are justly honoured, the 
ship was saved and not a life was lost. 

Lord George Hamilton, addressing the students of the 
Royal Naval College, Eltham, on Thursday, referred to the 
increase in the armaments of different nations, but declared 
that what he cared about most was not the number of guns, 
bat the individual who was behind the gun, and the use the 
individual made of it. “My hope and desire,” added Lord 
George, “is that before I die I shall see a system of universal 
military training in this country.” We are delighted to find 
that so eminently prudent and sound a statesman as Lord 
George Hamilton should thus declare himself in favour of 
universal training and the policy of the National Service 
League. Lord George’s work on the Poor Law Commission 
no doubt taught him how important it is to take steps to 
rectify the degradation, physical and moral, wrought by the 
pauperisation of our people under the Poor Law. 





We are very glad to record two examples of admirable 
voluntary enterprise with the object of making good the 
admitted arrears of our national defence in aerial navigation. 
The Morning Post has opened a subscription for offering an 
airship to the nation, and Mr. Haldane has announced that the 
War Office will gratefully accept it. Meanwhile the Parlia- 
mentary Aerial Defence Committee have published some facts 





which show that, though our arrears may be serious, they are 
not quite so bad as the Morning Post supposed. The Com- 
mittee had, in fact, already arranged with M. Clément to send 
over from Paris on approval the largest airship yet built. 
M. Clément could not undertake to allow this vessel to stay 
long enough in England for a satisfactory test, as there is 
no garage for housing it. Here was the opportunity for 
another act of voluntary enterprise, and the Daily Mail 
stepped in with an offer to build a garage at the cost of 
£5,000. This offer has been gladly accepted by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee. We congratulate the two newspapers on 
their public spirit. 


Mr. Deakin, who outlined his programme at the first sitting 
of the Federal Parliament since the recent change in the 
Ministry, spoke in detail of the proposals relating to Imperial 
defence. Colonel Foxton, who represents the Commonwealth 
at the forthcoming Conference, has been instructed to consult 
with the Admiralty on the marine defence of the ports and 
coasts of Australia by the most effective vessels, “‘ manned and 
officered by Australians trained to the standard of the Royal 
Navy,” and on the construction of the necessary docks and 
shipyards. Mr. Deakin went on to state that the Government's 
policy in respect of land defence would be founded on universal 
training. “A Military College, a School of Musketry, and 
probably a primary Naval College would be established to 
train officers, and the counsel of one of the most experienced 
British Generals would be sought for with regard to the 
training and disposition of Australia’s adult citizen soldiers.” 
These assurances, excellent in themselves, would be more 
satisfactory if Mr. Deakin’s position were better secured. 
Unfortunately the circumstances of his return to power 
warrant the anticipation of Reuter’s representative at 
Melbourne that the Session will be a stormy one. 








Mr. Balfour made an admirable speech at the Darwin 
centenary dinner at Cambridge on Wednesday. After 
dwelling on the splendour of Darwin’s achievements, which 
had now become part of the common intellectual heritage of 
every man of education in every country, Mr. Balfour 
emphasised his title to fame as a masterly investigator, 
irrespective of his great generalisations on evolution. He was 
preud to have known Darwin personally, and “he was not in 
the least going beyond the bare truth when he said that, 
quite apart from his great scientific achievements, there never 
lived a man more worthy of respect and more worthy of love.” 
No misrepresentation had ever disturbed his equanimity or 
moved him to bitterness. Darwin, in short, possessed that 
rare combination of first-rate genius with simple goodness of 
which Scott furnishes the classical example in the world of 
letters. 


At the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday 
some very striking figures were given as to the value of work 
done by the unemployed,—figures which amply prove the 
truth of a remark which we have made again and again in the 
Spectator. Pauper labour, like slave labour, is almost worth- 
less. Work was done this winter in the London parks to the 
value of £7,800. It cost the Central Unemployed Body to 
accomplish this no less than £59,220. In other words, work 
which labourers hired in the open market and paid high wages 
could have done for £7,800 cost £51,420 more when done by 
the unemployed,—that is, by men who knew that they would 
not be discharged if they idled, and who had no interest in 
their work, but only in their wages. That, we venture to 
say, is the type of work which will be universal when the 
State is the sole employer, and when men do not choose 
their own form of work, but have it found for them by 
that beneficent despot. It would, of course, have been 
far cheaper to have given an allowance to the unemployed, 
and not gone through the pretence of work. To assert that 
the dignity of labour is maintained by such a transaction ag 
that which we are recording is ridiculous. There is, indepd, 
nothing new in all this. The Commissioners of 1834, and all 
experienced Poor Law authorities since, have always insisted 
on the demoralisation and extravagance of relief works. 








Bank Rate, 24 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. April 1st. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 84]—Friday week 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE 
a 


THE COUNTRY AND THE BUDGET. 


he opposition to the Budget, and especially to the 
land clauses, has been growing rapidly during the 
week. On Wednesday a meeting of protest was held in 
the City, which was attended by representatives of all the 
great houses without distinction of politics. At this 
meeting, though the Budget generally was attacked, it 
was evident that the chief cause of the grave anxiety 
expressed was to be found in the land clauses. The 
meeting showed that the business classes of the community 
do not mean if they can help it to let those clauses be passed 
into law until the will of the people thereon has been more 
clearly pronounced. The day before the Press published 
a very important communication from Lord Rosebery. 
His letter, though it makes no direct reference to the duty 
of the House of Lords, is to the following effect. The 
Budget, if passed in its present form, would produce a 
social and political revolution of the first magnitude. 
Upon the wisdom of producing this revolution the country 
has never been consulted. Lord Rosebery leaves the 
matter there, but this reticence is not being observed, 
and will not be observed, by the opponents of the revolu- 
tionary portion of the Budget, —that is, of the land clauses. 
They not only accept Lord Rosebery’s premisses, but draw 
from them the logical conclusion that it is the duty of the 
House of Lords to see to it that either the land clauses are 
dropped, or that the country is given an opportunity of 
ronouncing its opinion upon them. - 
If the House of Lords is too timid to perform its 
functions in this respect, we feel certain that the majority 
of sober-minded and moderate people in the country will 
come to the conclusion that they have been wrong in con- 
sidering that the House of Lords is capable of acting as a 
checking force in the Constitution and obviating the 
dangers of an uncontrolled single Chamber. Such persons 
will feel that it has become their paramount duty to 
establish a more efficient Second House, or some other 
Constitutional check upon the autocratic powers of a 
party majority in the Commons. We do not, of course, 
desire that the Lords should prematurely express any 
opinion as to what line they ought to take in regard 
to the Budget. They must wait to see in what form it 
leaves the House of Commons before they make up their 
minds. But of one thing we are certain,—the country 
will not be content that the course of action of the Lords 
shall be decided, not upon the merits of the question, 
but by their fears of the possible consequences of such 
action upon the political privileges of the Peerage. The 
country will not be sutisfied if the Peers do, not what 
they think right, but what they think personally expedient. 
If they show themselves willing to be coerced by the threats 
of the Government into abandoning their special function 
of making sure that the country has really decided upon a 
particular policy, the country, to put it brutally, is by 
no means unlikely to determine that it has no further 
use for the Peers. In truth, if matters develop as we 
believe they will develop, the Peers will find themselves 
between two fires. They will have to decide whether to 
yield to the vague threats of the leaders of a temporary 
majority in the House of Commons, and thereby alienate 
the support of those classes in the country which have 
hitherto supported the Lords as a Second Chamber (which, 
if not ideal in character, has at any rate the advantage 
of being in existence), or to show not only that they 
do not mean to be prevented from doing their duty by 
menaces, but that they recognise that it is better to deserve 
the support of the moderate part of the community than to 
curry favour with extremists who are essentially hostile. 
As we have said, the moment has not yet come for the 
Lords to make known what line they mean to adopt ; but 
we shall be much surprised if in the end they fly the 
white flag and do not insist that the new and, to use Lord 
Rosebery’s phrase, revolutionary part of the Budget— 
namely, the land clauses—shall be dropped. We must not 


forget that the Peers have so often been threatened before 
that such threats have lost a good deal of their keenness of 
edge. Among other things, the Peers know very well that 
the country will never consent to be without some form of 
Therefore, if the Lords are abolished, 


Second Chamber. 











a new Upper House will have to be created. But it will 
pass the wit of man to create any Upper House with 
less power than the House of Lords. That being so, the 
abolition of the House of Lords will mean that the 
Commons must divest themselves of a certain amount 
of authority. But this is the very last thing that the 
House of Commons desires to do. Therefore the House 
of Lords may feel pretty sure that even if the 
very worst were to happen—namely, that a Dissolution 
were to take place on the cry: “ Will you allow ay 
irresponsible and selfish aristocracy to interfere with 
the financial proposals of the majority of the House 
of Commons?” and that the appeal were to prove 
successful—nothing very terrible would occur. The 
Lords would no doubt then have to pass the land clauses 
without amendment, and possibly be obliged to acquiesce 
in some general declaration in the Commons depriving 
them in explicit words of any right to reject or amend 
money Bills. Such a defeat, however, would not put them 
in a worse position than they will be put in if, with so 
strong a case as that offered by the present Budget, they 
tell the moderate section of the community that they dare 
not reject the new and unprecedented clauses in regard to 
the taxation of land. That would be tantamount to a 
surrender without a struggle. ‘The Lords will have to 
decide whether they will at once become something very 
like nonentities in the Constitution, or whether they will 
run the risk of the country being asked if it has 
deliberately determined that they must assume that 
position and of the reply being “ Yes.” 

For ourselves, we feel confident that if the Budget 
is sent up to the Lords in its present shape, and 
they then divide it into two parts, one of which will 
contain the old forms of taxation merely increased in 
degree—possibly to a dangerous degree, but still only 
in degree—and the other part the new and revolutionary 
proposals, and if they then pass the first portion of the 
Budget and reject the second, they will be taking a wise and 
reasonable course. ‘The present Ministry will no doubt 
in such an event grumble, “talk big,” and pass resolu- 
tions, but they will not veuture to resign or recommend 
an immediate Dissolution. They are by no means sure 
enough of themselves and of their position in the country 
to do that. Indeed, they are at heart convinced that they 
would either be beaten, or else come back with so greatly 
reduced a majority as to be placed in a position of 
impotence. If, then, the House of Lords has the courage 
to take the course we recommend, what we have little doubt 
will happen will be as follows. ‘The Goverument will accept 
the situation. They will have obtained the money-producing 
part of the Budget, and therefore will be in no financial 
difficulties whatever. ‘They will, of course, threaten an 
agitation in the country, and will possibly organise a 
“spontaneous ” meeting in the Albert Hall and a monster 
demonstration in Hyde Park. It is even conceivable that 
Peers iu effigy may be burnt in the November bonfires. 
The general feeling in the country will, however, be one 
of satisfaction and of sympathy with the Peers for having 
had the pluck to do their duty. English people always 
have liked and always will lke men who staud up and 
show fight. 

No doubt when it becomes necessary from lapse of time 
to dissolve the present Parliament the Government will take 
the opportunity of reintroducing the land clauses, and will 
possibly go to the country upon them. We shall then see 
what amount of popular support these measures have behind 
them. ‘That the Government will challenge an ad hoc 
Dissolution upon the land clauses this autumn is, to our 
mind, out of the question. Remember, the Government 
have ready prepared an excuse for not taking the bold 
course. They will tell us that they cannot go to the 
country on the land clauses without violating a principle 
which they have always maintained,— namely, that the 
House of Lords has no right to force a Dissolution. 
Therefore to dissolve would be to give the victory to the 
Peers. That is a very useful, if not a very courageous, 
principle. It always reminds us of the immortal utterance 
of Dogberry. After that great dialectician, we had almost 
said old Parliamentary hand, had given his injunctions 
to the Watch as to arresting rioters and ill-conditioned 
persons, the constables ask the pertinent question : ‘‘ How 
if they will not [get them to bed]?” Doyberry: “ Why, 
then, let them aloue till they are sober: if they make you 
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not then the better answer, you may say they are not the 
men you took them for.” That is precisely what the 
Government will say if the House of Lords throws out 


the land clauses of the present Budget. 





THE ALLEGED WEAKNESS OF RUSSIA. 


HE able and statesmanlike Parliamentarians, Members 
of the Duma and of the Russian Upper House, who 
began their visit to England this week will, we trust, see 
and hear a great deal which will be of interest and of use 
to them in the hard but magnificent task which they 
have set before themselves,—the task of gradually and 
prudently introducing liberal reforms into Russia and con- 
verting that great Empire to the principles and practice 
of Constitutional government. But though they have 
something to learn from us, we have also a great deal to 
learn from them, and we sincerely hope that they will 
make these lessons clear to our statesmen and public 
men. ‘The first is one which happily Englishmen will find 
little difficulty in learning, for it appeals to their national 
jnstincts. The sensational reports which appear in the 
newspapers under the head of Russian news are apt to 
make the public imagine that Russia is on the one hand an 
affair of autocrats, Grand Dukes, and persecuting Holy 
Synods, with Siberia and dungeons below the Neva 
always looming grimly in the background, and on the 
other of Auarchists and Nihilists performing prodigies of 
melodramatic valour and ingenuity, with a background of 
police spies masquerading as revolutionary couspirators 
and revolutionary conspirators penetrating into the inner- 
most recesses of palaces and public offices in the guise of 
agents of police. Our visitors will be able to remind us 
that neither extreme is the real Russia, but that between 
these sensatioual fringes is a region where moderate counsels 
and moderate men are more and more coming to prevail. 
Russia 1s a country inspired always by a strong patriotism, 
and is gradually being inspired also with the desire for 
ordered liberty,—a land which will ultimately be controlled 
by men who are determined that while the present fabric 
of government shall be maintained, it shall be gradually 
inoculated with the principles of freedom, men such as 
are the representatives of the Duma and of the Council 
of the Empire who are visiting us to-day. 

The Russians have long been known to possess a genius 
for local government. Russia is now going to show the world 
that she possesses also a genius for Constitutionalism, and 
that she will be able to work out her salvation, not without 
some throes of action and reaction, but without a revolu- 
tion of the kind that destroys the social fabric, which 
kills before it can create, and can only rebuild after it 
has ruined. The problem of reform is that which may 
be seen placarded upon many a London hoarding : 
“ Business carried on as usual during reconstruction.” 
That common-sense motto it is the work of the moderates 
of the Duma to carry into practice. It is a principle so 
essentially sound and Constitutional that it commands at 
once the sympathies of the British people. Beyond this 
lesson is another which it is important for us to take to 
heart,—namely, that Russia is so huge an Empire, and full 
of so many complexities, that changes to be effective must 
be very slow. ‘lime is always a necessary condition of 
solid political growth, and nowhere does this principle 
dominate more than in Russia. He is no true friend of 
Russia who shows impatience or expects Russia to become 
a Constitutional and Liberal Empire in a moment. No 
Government was ever liberalised in a lightning-flash of 
sentiment. 

The third lesson which we hope the representatives of 
the two Houses of the Russian Parliament will be able to 
make clear to our people is that the alleged weakness of 
Russia has been immensely exaggerated, and that instead 
of Russia being a negligible quantity from the military 
and diplomatic point of view, she is in reality still one of 
the greatest factors in Europe. We do not want to dwell 
upon the diplomatic rebuff suffered by Russia in the 
spring, for it would be painful to our visitors to have that 
discussed. We are bound, however, to point out that the 
conclusions hastily drawn from the incident in question 
have been for the most part erroneous. Russia no doubt 
yielded, but we venture to say that the so-called collapse 
f her Government before the veiled threats of the 
Empires of Central Europe was due, not to inherent 





weakness, but rather to the fact that she was taken by 
surprise, and also that her statesmen, if not her people 
generally, fresh from the horrors of a great war, were not 
unnaturally loth to incur risks which appeared to lead at 
once—though, in fact, we believe they would not have 
led—to the invasion of their country. If the Russian 
Government had been willing to show a determined 
front to Germany last spring, it would have been 
German diplomacy which would in the end have 
suffered the rebuff, and not that of Russia. Those, 
however, who argue that the Russian Empire could not 
give a very good account of herself in case war should be 
forced upon her are making a capital error. The lesson of 
the Japanese War is not that Russia is weak, but rather 
that her military strength is enormous, and that, even 
though she started hostilities handicapped as a nation has 
hardly ever been handicapped before, and against a 
nation of astonishing military efficiency, the Russian 
soldier proved in effect unconquerable. Russia now, us 
always, possesses a vast store of the very best war material 
in the shape of soldiers whose courage, endurance, and 
moral are unshakable. Distracted as the Russian Army 
was by its want of coherent leadership at the top, and 
assailed day by day and week after week by the headlong 
chivalry of the Japanese, it never broke into disorderly 
masses, nor was its corps or regimental organisation 
destroyed. After nearly a year of strain beyond all previous 
human experieuce the-Russian Army was literally at its 
best, and it is an open secret that the conquerors dreaded 
above all things the risk of having to begin a new attack 
upon their enemies. It is true, no doubt, that in the 
years succeeding the war, owing to internal distractions, 
the Russian Government has apparently done very 
little to reform the abuses in the Army or supply the 
latest forms of war material. It is also true, doubtless, 
as General Kuropatkin has pointed out, that on paper, 
and from abstract strategic considerations, the Western 
frontier of Russia is peculiarly exposed to attack. Never- 
theless, we venture to say that if war had broken out last 
spring, and if—it is, in reality, an unthinkable assump- 
tion—Britain and France had refused to come to the 
support of Russia, Germany and Austria would have found 
the military task in front of them beyond their powers. 
Very possibly, perhaps wo may say almost certainly, the 
German and Austrian armies would have beaten Russia 
in the first two or three pitched battles, and the Russians, 
following their hereditary military policy, would then have 
fallen back. Each fatal triumph of the German armies 
would, however, have brought more near the inevitable end 
of those who penetrate too deep into the heart of Russia, the 
end which is being celebrated on the field of Pultowa this 
year, the end which Napoleon experienced at Moscow. Even 
if the Germans in the first six months’ campaign had taken 
St. Petersburg, and penetrated in the south as far as 
Kharkov, their troubles would have only just begun. To 
hold such a position, especially during the winter, would 
have meant the most imminent peril for the so-called con- 
queror. The only hope for those who defeat the Russiaus 
is that the Russian Government may make peace after 
the first two or three battles. But Russia knows her 
strength too well for this, and therefore, though she 
never has been, and possibly never will be, strong enough 
for successful aggression, she remains unconquerable. 
Whether vanquished or victor, she is almost always able 
to dictate the terms of peace. 


We dwell upon these facts, not to encourage any spirit 
of Chauvinism in Russia, or to suggest a truculent policy as 
the wise one for her rulers. On the contrary, we sincerely 
hope that Russian policy may be pacific in the widest and 
wisest sense. We do feel, however, that tho interests of 
peace will be better served if the world remembers how 
strong Russia is, and how superficial a view of the European 
situation is involved in the assumption that because Russia 
was beaten in the field by the Japanese, and also because 
she has certain internal difficulties to contend with, 
the balance of Europe has really been deranged. It is 
nonsense, and mischievous nonsense, to allege that Russia 
does not count any longer, and that therefore all Europe is 
at the feet of Germany and Austria. Those who encourage 
such delusions, and who do not take the trouble to think 
the matter out, are doing a very ill service to the cause of 
peace. They are encouraging the statesmen of Germany 
and Austria to persevere in the policy of bluff,—a policy 
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which if persisted in is almost certain to lead to war. We 
must not forget that the question of the Southern Slavs is 
still with us, and may at any moment again become acute. 
If it does, we venture to say that it will not be safe to 
suppose that Russia can be again humiliated. Those who 
act on the assumption that Russia is too weak to be worth 
considering will before long find out their mistake. 





LABOUR AND VIOLENCE IN FRANCE. 


NGLISHMEN lately returned from Paris tell us 
that respectable French people are alarmed at the 
frequency and viciousness of Labour riots, shake their 
heads at the signs of the times, and speak of another 
revolution. Of course we have no right to set up our 
judgment against that of the people who live on the spot, 
and presumably know their country much better than we 
do; but we cannot help feeling, though we do no more 
than oppose instinct to evidence, that there will be no 
revolution. Paris would not be Paris if it were not on the 
verge of one; it generally has been ; and we have come to 
understand that in that clear atmosphere of quick and vivid 
thought things seem much nearer than they are. The 
persons who are most apprehensive of a general upheaval 
are those who do least to check it by putting their brains 
and character at the service of the State. For them we 
can have no great sympathy. The recent signs of dis- 
content and resentment are ugly enough, we admit, but our 
chief reason for believing that the ‘bird Republic will 
survive and prosper for a long time to come is that there 
is nothing which could reasonably be substituted for it. 
There is not a pretender to the throne who commands the 
respect of a large part of the people, and there is not one 
of them but receives a regular tribute of ridicule, which 
kills Royal claims as easily as it kills other things. 
France, no doubt, often looks round for a saviour; the 
N’importe-quistes have left a certain recognisable philosophy 
behind them. But those who appear as candidates for 
the saviourship have a short vogue as a rule, and the 
unpopularity which eclipses them is much more effective 
than the yeasty enthusiasm which set them on the pinnacle 
of a moment. Without a leader of serious aim—revolu- 
tions, after all, are serious things—a mob can do nothing. 
It will blow out its fury like a gale on a barren coast, and 
leave matters just as they were. We do not appreciate the 
need of a saviour either. M. Clemenceau seems to us a 
very good saviour, who has conducted the country through 
we forget how many crises with coolness, wit, and—which 
is the proof of the whole business—complete success, 

Last Sunday Puris received a peculiar shock, because it 
discovered that no department of life was safe from the 
invasion of mob violence. Who could have supposed that 
a race-meeting would be the scene of incendiarism, sabotage, 
and highwayism? Yet so it was, and the most disagree- 
able —— of the phenomenon was that a large part of the 
rioters had not any real motive for rioting. They joined 
in a riot which had already begun they knew not why. 
The lads and stablemen of the great training establish- 
ments at Maisons-Laffitte, who want to have their Syndicat 
or Union recognised by their employers, seem to have had 
nothing to do with the violence. The violence was begun 
by navvies, armed with revolvers, who were mobilised by 
the General Confederation of Labour and carried out 
their operations on the high road. As for the rioters on 
the course itself, they broke into savagery only because 
the races were delayed two hours through the horses being 
held up on the road by the mercenaries of the Confedera- 
tion. That, perhaps, is the worst symptom in the case: 
that men who had a very trifling grievance should burn 
property, assault the officers riding in a military steeple- 
chase, and shutter the offices of that organised gambling 
institution, the Pari-Mutuel (of which the best function 
is that it gives a large sum to the poor after every race- 
meeting), and all this without stopping to inquire 
whether any one in authority ought to be blamed. If 
that was the most discouraging symptom, the incursion 
of the General Confederation of Labour into the racing 
world was the most curious. It was rather as though 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers should appear at 
Lord’s and devastate the ground during a Test Match in 
order to call attention to some industrial dispute. We do 
not suppose the malcontents of Maisons-Laffitte (who are 
mostly boys, and who, for all we know, are making very 





just demands) particularly wanted to make common cause 
with the General Confederation, but the Confederation 
“took on the job” because it saw a chance of creati 
panic among a class of people naturally unprepared and 
timid. The characteristic of all the Labour troubles lately 
in France has been that there was no definite goal to be 
reached by a regular foreseen process ; the policy, if it can 
be called one, was simply to produce a chaos and see whether 
any advantage could be plucked out of it. The General 
Confederation of Labour by successive failures has lost 
good deal of its prestige, or rather of its power to make 
itself feared ; and it was glad of an opportunity to prore 
that it had not ceased to be terrible. Hence the navvies 
with their revolvers led by the Pistol-like Pataud, the 
King of the Electricians, who was particularly glad to 
prove that he was a man of action, and not only a man of 
words, as his friends were gravely beginning to think. 

We fancy that when the wonder of these strange riots 
has passed the General Confederation will have to try 
some other way of re-establishing itself. We should 
advise a period of self-examination. It is split at present 
into two parties,—that which is frankly and immediately 
revolutionary, and that which wishes to leave such fruitful 
policies as general strikes and universal industrial paralysis 
till the time when the country has been educated up to 
them. The secretary, M. Niel, the other day advised hig 
committee not to order a general strike because he knew 
well that the control of the Confederation over the various 
Unions is merely nominal—an act of assertion which is 
positively resented by many Unions—and that many of those 
Unions which do owe allegiance to the Confederation did 
not in the least want a general strike, and would refuse 
to bring it about. The Hotspurs of the committee 
were very angry with M. Niel, and caused him to resign, 
But so far no one has been found worthy or willing (we 
cannot say which) to take his place, and he has coutinued 
to act as secretary. Why should not the post be offered 
to M. Craissac, the lawyer of Maisons-Laflitte, who is 
secretary to the Union of the racing-stables, and who talks 
to the boys as though he were Danton and they the full- 
grown azents of a righteous war against everything as it 
is? We are sure that he would do very well. But even 
if Chantilly comes to Maisons-Laffitte, as Birnam Wood 
to Dunsinane, and all the stable-boys of all the racing 
establishments in France declare war on the Republic, we 
shall still expect that the Republic will stand. As for 
English tourists being kept away from France by the 
prevalent unrest—well, we hope they will not be so foolish 
as to deny themselves a very great pleasure for a very 
insufficient reason. 





PARLIAMENTS AND PARTIES. 


LL over the world the Parliamentary institutions 

of England have been copied with greater or less 
fidelity. It is in the land in which they had their 
birth that their permanence and value are coming into 
question. It is not proposed, indeed, that Parliaments 
should be abolished. That is too drastic and logical a 
change to recommend itself to Englishmen. But this 
identical change is recommended to us in many quarters 
and by many authorities in other and milder words. 
Parliamentary government is to be retained as resolutely 
as ever; all that is suggested is that it should be retained 
without the one condition which makes its continuance 
possible. The wit of politicians, theoretical or practical, 
has never yet devised a Parliamentary system which 
should be at once sane and active, except when combined 
with a two-party system. This was the text on which the 
Prime Minister preached an excellent little sermon at 
the luncheon given at the House of Commons to the 
Members of the Duma on Tuesday. We think, indeed, 
that he was needlessly anxious not to overstate his case. 
While insisting on “ party organisation—elastic, flexible, 
always adapting itself to shifting conditions ”"—as “a 
fundamental condition of the smooth working of the 
Parliamentary machine,” he yet spoke of the “rude 
and crude” division of a representative Assembly into two 
rties as having “perhaps become everywhere more oF 
oan a thing of the past.” We can assent to that state- 
ment in virtue of the interpolated “ perhaps.” Undoubtedly 
there are Parliaments of which it is true. But even with 


them we are not at all certain that it will remain true, 
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while we are quite certain that, in so far as it remains 
true, Parliamentary government will have lost its savour. 
When men cease to be returned to Parliament to further 
the ideas of the party with which they are associated, they 
will be under strong inducements to regard their success 
as only valuable in so far as it furthers their private 
urposes. ‘The place of a particular group in a Parliament 
is seldom important enough to occupy the thoughts of the 
men who compose it, and then comes in the temptation 
to spend their time and energy in looking after their 
own interests and those of their friends. To say this 
js not of course to say that the two-party system is 
not subject to interruptions. It is very often subject 
to them in individual cases. The men of whom Govern- 
ments are made have no doubt to weigh one consideration 
against another,—the advantage of giving effect to their 
views and wishes upon the main features of a party 
policy against the drawback of having to put aside 
their own views and wishes upon other points. But the 
men who have no prospect of office are not bound to 
submit themselves to this levelling process, and the main- 
tenance of a certuin amount of individual independence, 
distasteful as it is to the Whips, is really the antiseptic 
which keeps party government sweet. ‘There is no fixed 
rule by which the application of this remedy can be 
governed. The man who is a conscientious politician 
in the eyes of one set of people will be a “crank” in the 
eyes of another set. But this is only the difficulty that 
confronts every one who realises that political life is a 
perpetual process of give-and-take. A man who is looking 
for a party every unit of which thinks exactly as he does 
on every question that presents itself for determination 
had better keep out of politics. We are inclined to say, 
not that the “rude and crude” division of parties of 
which Mr. Asquith spoke is everywhere a thing of the past, 
but that it is everywhere liable to suspension followed by 
revision. A third party is generated by internal friction 
in one or both of the original parties, and for a time it 
may hold the balance between the other two. But the 
consequent see-saw becomes in time unendurable, and in 
the end the third party becomes merged in the one to 
which it is more allied or which is ready to make the 
greater concessions. No third party could have been 
more distinct or more conspicuous than the Peelites 
between 1846 and 1852; yet they had no separate 
existence after 1852. The questions that most divide 
men to-day may not be those that will most divide them 
to-morrow. New circumstances give rise to new combina- 
tions, and out of a seemingly hopeless confusion of aims 
aud ideas there rise once more the familiar two parties 
with new names and new combinations. To our mind, 
the party system is necessary to the proper working of 
representative democracy. But it must be a party system 
reinforced by a sense of self-respect and independence in 
the men who constitute the two parties, and by a willing- 
ness when necessary to put the public good above the 
interests of party. 


Among ourselves, unfortunately, Parliamentary govern- 
ment is threatened by a graver danger than the 
disappearance of the party system. That danger is the 
disappearance of respect for the House of Commons 
alike in the Members and in the electors. The theory 
of the mandate is largely the cause of this evil. When 
a Member boasts that he has been returned for a 
particular object, it is not wonderful that when that 
object has been made secure he finds himself without 
any guidance in his political course. He has obeyed the 
mandate given him, whether in fact or in his imagina- 
tion, and he has nothing to do but invent others and 
then date them back to an election in which they were 
not so much as mentioned. A Member in this condition 
would have a real claim on our commiseration if it 
were not of his own creation, No doubt when the electors 
have been told again and again that the one desire of the 
candidate is to fiud out precisely what they want, and 
then to get it done, they come to believe that a body of 
men so infinitely wise as the candidates describe them can 
need nothing in their representative save the physical 
capacity of walking into the lobby into which it is their 
pleasure he should go. But we question whether this 
absolute self-confidence is natural to constituencies,— 
whether, if candidates more often promised to do what they 
honestly thought best for the country of which the electors 































































who return them are citizens, instead of saying in every 
speech that all they care for is to be told how these electors 
want them to vote upon every conceivable issue, they 
would not find their return equally secure. Men who 
have gained their seats by the sacrifice of their self- 
respect are naturally indisposed to admit that they 
could have bought them at any less cost. If they would 
put a little more faith alike in themselves and their con- 
stituents, we believe that they would find that an elector 
seldom supposes himself to be omniscient, and that he will 
stand an amount of plain speaking which candidates often 
seem to think fatal to their prospects at the poll. A man 
who has entered the House of Commons as the mere 
mouthpiece of an electorate he has been only anxious to 
flatter sufficiently is not likely to have much respect for 
the methods of an Assembly every Member of which he 
would like to think no better than himself. He puts in 
the proper appearances at question-time and when the 
division-bell rings, but as to reverence for Parliamentary 
tradition or regard for the dignity of the House of 
Commons, they remain but too often the missing elements 
of his political career. He justifies his reading of his 
duty to his electors by treating the House of Commons 
as simply a machine for giving effect to the wishes of the 
constituencies. It is on the platform that the real business 
of politics is transacted ; the House of Commons is nothing 
more than a species of gramophone into which the utter- 
ances on thousands of platforms are received and given 
back in Bills and division-lists. Happily the ravages of 
this disease are as yet confined to the rank-and-tile of both 
parties. No one can accuse Mr. Asquith or Mr. Balfour 
of any want of respect for the House of Commons. It 
has done too much for them to be in danger of losing 
its hold on their imaginations. The real enemies of 
Parliamentary government are the men for whom the 
House of Commons has done nothing but give them 
the right to put M.P. after their names and whatever 
social importance is derived from this magical addition. 
Institutions begin to totter when they begin to be 
despised, and the advent of this latter change is commonly 
their own doing. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS. 


NE advantage of the visit of journalists from other 
parts of the Empire to the home country is that an 
opportunity is created for friendly and frank criticism. In 
some ways this opportunity has not been utilised as much 
as many of us would wish, but in one particular our fellow- 
subjects from across the seas have made reflections over 
which the nation may well ponder. We wish specially 
to refer to the statement made by one of our visitors 
that the feature of English life which had most 
struck him was the miserable condition of the very poor. 
Nothing so degraded as the English poor was to be 
seen in any of the Colonies. No doubt he has found 
plenty of Tariff Reformers ready, and quite sincerely 
ready, to suggest that the policy of Free-trade is to a 
large extent responsible for a comparison so unfavour- 
able to the Mother-country. The question is whether they 
are justified in such a suggestion. Our answer is that the 
degraded state of the English poor is not due to the failure 
of Free-trade, but to the failure of English people to 
apply Free-trade principles consistently. The moral and 
intellectual basis of the doctrine of Free-trade is that 
individuals are better able to conduct their own business 
than the State can conduct it for them, and that the 
attempt of the State to interfere between different 
industries, favouring one at the expense of another, is 
injurious tu the whole community. 

This argument is not limited to foreign commerce. It 
applies with equal, and even in some respects with greater, 
force to the everyday transactions between different 
individuals within the bounds of the kingdom. To tax 
an individual who is supporting himself by his own 
industry in order to subsidise another individual who 
professes to be unable to find work for himself is in 
essence the same proceeding as the imposition of a duty 
on the goods consumed by one manufacturer in order to 
add to the profits of a manufacturer who produces those 
goods. In each case the less efficient person is encouraged 
to depend upon the industry of the more efficient person. 

To some extent, no doubt, there must be this mutual 
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support in all communities, civilised or uncivilised. In our 
own community we have for three hundred years recognised 
a national responsibility for the preservation of the lives 
of those who, whether by fault of their own or by sheer 
accident, have become destitute. ‘The nation will not look 
on and see these destitute persons starved to death, what- 
ever may be the cause of their destitution. ‘I'he recognition 
of this obligation of humanity carries us a long way from 
the callous indifference of Nature. She lets the failures 
die and the strong survive. We need not pause to ask 
whether her method is finally the best. It produces what 
we call weeds as well as what we call flowers, but whether 
her method be good or bad, it cannot in its extreme 
form be applied by any civilised community. We must 
preserve the failures from the worst consequences of their 
incapacity or of their misfortune. They thus become a 
burden on the community, and clearly the community in 
its own defence must try to keep that burden within 
reasonable bounds. ‘The real trouble of the present situa- 
tion is that for a whole generation at least the tendency 
of our legislation and of our social life has been in the 
direction of increasing, instead of diminishing, the burden 
of pauperism. We have, in a word, been manufacturing 
paupers, and we have never paused to consider that for 
every pauper manuiactured there isa man unmade. ‘Thus 
not merely is the burden on the effective members 
of the community increased, but the number of the 
effectives is reduced. It is as if an army were so organised 
that men still capable of service might at any moment 
they chose leave the colours and join the retired list of 
ineffectives. 

The main cause for this progressive manufacture of 
paupers appears to lie in the increased tenderness of heart, 
or sentimentality, or whatever word may be used, which 
comes over a community that bas grown rapidly in 
wealth. ‘The development of machinery in the last half- 
century has made the whole nation immensely richer than 
it was before, and people who are themselves in enjoyment 
of every comfort and almost every luxury they can crave 
for, excusably feel tender-hearted towards those to whom 
fortune has been less kind. Hence arises a demand that 
suffering in all its many aspects must be relieved at once 
regardless of cost. If the only cost involved were the 
expenditure incurred by those who already have more than 
enough of this world’s goods, no serious opposition could 
be made to this demand. The important point is that 
the cost to the community of this undiscriminating relief 
of poverty is not to be measured by the pounds, shillings, 
and pence that come out of the pocket of the taxpayer, 
but by the degradation of the persons who hold out their 
hands for relief at the first sign of trouble instead of 
making an effort to meet their own misfortunes. These 
are the people who sooner or later become recruits of that 
army of degraded poor who have attracted the notice of 
our Colonial visitors. No man with any grit in him would 
stand night after night, as so many persons now stand, on 
the Thames Embankment waiting for a dole of soup. 
The men who take their places in this pitifully squalid 
gathering of wasted humanity are useless to the community 
in their present state, and are only being dragged down by 
the false charity of which they are the recipients. 

The whole situation was clearly grasped by the 
authors of the famous Poor Law Report of 1834. They 
had had experience of what lax administration of the 
Poor Law meant in practice, and they had seen the manu- 
facture of paupers going on under their eyes as we see it 
to-day, only they saw it a little more closely than we are 
able to see it now because the scale was smaller and the 
extreme scandals more crude, and therefore more obvious. 
To-day the manufacture of paupers takes place almost 
entirely in the towns, and the process of manufacture is 
obscured by the complexities of urban life, whereas seventy 
years ago it was mostly in the villages that paupers were 
manufactured, and any casual observer could see the actual 
change from the independent labourer to the cringing 
peuper. Proceeding upon facts which were thea widely 
if not universally patent, the Commissioners of 1834 laid 
down the salutary dictum, which ought always to have 
been an axiom, that the condition of the dependent 
pauper must not be made more attractive than that 
of the independent labourer. If only this condition 
had been steadily adhered to, and also if outdoor relief 
had been suppressed instead of being merely frowned 





i 
on, we could in the past seventy years have almost 
completely extirpated pauperism from our midst. We did 
indeed advance a certain way towards that goal, and y 
to the end of the last century pauperism almost steadily 
declined. Even before the end of the century, however 
steps had been taken to create new types of dependents, 
many of whom are now on the way to become paupers, 
Mr. Chamberlain in 1886, when he was at the Local 
Government Board, placed upon the municipal authorities 
an entirely new responsibility for dealing with the unem. 
ployed. Since that date the number of unemployed hag 
steadily increased in spite of the increase of the wealth of 
the nation, for the simple reason that to men of a certain 
type it is more agreeable to maintain a precarious livelihood 
as an unemploved person than to earn an honest living by 
hard work. This same policy of relieving the individual 
of his personal responsibilities was continued in 189], 
when parents were told that they no longer had any 
responsibility for the cost of educating their children, I¢ 
was emphasised still more by the Unemployed Workmen 
Act of the late Government in 1905, and by the subsidies 
which the present Government have paid out of the 
Exchequer to extend the working of that Act. Finally, 
by the Act of last Session the individual is relieved of the 
responsibility of providing in advance for his own old age, 
or of assisting to maintain his parents when they are 
bevond work. 

The full results of this policy have not yet been felt by 
the nation. Some decades may, indeed, elapse before the 
results are so seriously felt as to determine the community 
to revert toasaner policy. Until that reversion takes place 
the nation will continue to manufacture more paupers and 
semi-paupers, whose degradation will excite the pitying 
wonder of our fellow-subjects from over the seas, and 
whose existence will be a danger to the nation and to the 
Empire. We must never forget that, great as are the 
economic evils of pauperisation, they are as nothing when 
compared with the moral evils which the manufacture of 
paupers inevitably brings in its train. 








GLASTONBURY. 

()* Tuesday, in a formula of fine simplicity and feeling, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury accepted on behalf of 
the Church of England the site and ruins of Glastonbury 
Abbey. It will now be the duty of the Archbishop and his 
Advisory Council to decide to what use the Abbey property 
shall be put. On the same day the millenary of the See of 
Wells was celebrated, and we cannot fail to compare the 
influences, dissimilar in all but their potency, of those 
two famous places, Glastonbury and Wells, in the history 
of the English Church and people. Glastonbury alone, 
or nearly alone, among the ancient churches of England has 
an unbroken record of Christian worship from the days 
of the early Britons through the Roman and English periods 
down to almost modern times. It is a pity and a shame that 
the record should have been spoiled through the Abbey ceasing 
to be used for worship when the property fell into ruins and 
passed into private hands after the dissolution of the 
monasteries. But at this moment we may forget the dis- 
credit, for the Church of England has come into her own 
again; and we remember only with wonder and pride that 
Glastonbury was preserved when every other early church 
perished in the storms of conquest. As Freeman (himself a 
devout son of the Glastonbury country) has said, “it is on 
any showing a tie between the Briton and the Englishman, 
bet ween the older Christianity of our island and the newer.” 
But Glastonbury chose the monastic way of life, and Wells did 
not. The usefulness of Glastonbury came to an end, while 
Wells, in touch with the life of the people at every point, has 
survived all the vicissitudes of a thousand years. Thus the 
system of the secular clergy prevailed—justly prevailed—over 
that of the “regulars” after a dispute which had lasted 
hundreds of years, and which had continually broaght the 
Benedictine monks of Glastonbury into conflict with the 
episcopal authority of Wells. Who shall say that Glaston- 
bury, once again on the better road towards the service of the 
nation through the recognised apparatus of the National 
Church, will not survive so long that the period of ber 

extinction will seem but as a day ? 
Glastonbury stands in country comparable with that round 
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Ely Cathedral. The fen has been drained and reclaimed ; but 


one has only to mark how quickly banks fall away and the 
land returns to its primitive state to perceive that the agri- 
culturist is, as it were, holding back the flood with one hand 
while be digs with the other. In bad winters one may still 
sec the plains occasionally turned into a sea, and picture what 
the country was like in the days when, as legend supposes, 
Joseph of Arimathea arrived, planted his staff, which 
became the sacred thorn, on Wearyall Hill, built the first 
Christian church in England, and deposited the Holy Grail. 
Discount the monkish legends as much as we may—with 
monks the invention of dignified history for their churches 
was almost as much an act of piety as building the churches— 
and there still remains such a wealth of historical and hterary 
association at Glastonbury as graces few other places in the 
world. The Celtic Inys Vitrin became the Avallonia of the 
Romans and the Avalon of the Arthurian cycle. The early 
British church was the reputed burying-place of St. Patrick, 
and the succeeding Saxon church built by King Ine, who died 
as a Benedictine monk at Rome, became the home of Dunstan's 
labour. Ruins of the Norman Abbey, despite all the quarrying 
of the countryside in days even more vandalistic than our own, 
still stand, and there is of course that famous and curious 
pyramidal building, the Abbot's Kiteben, The first church 
at Glastonbury is described by Wordsworth as “ Joseph of 
Arimatbea’s wattled cell,” and in an admirably learned series 
of papers on Glastonbury which ave before usin a small volume 
called “ Chapters on the Early History of Glastonbury Abbey” 
(Taunton: Barnicott and Pearce, the Wessex Press) the Rev. 
W. H. P. Greswell gives a picture of the church as it is 
presented in Spelman's “ Concilia” :— 

“How long the ‘ wattled cell’ stood in its first place is not 





known. Down in the Glastonbury Lake Villaze, remains of 
fascines and of wood work, especially of alder wood, which stands 
Jong submersion, have been exhumed from the peat, so remark- 
able for its preservative qualities, but on the slopes of St. 
Michael's Tor the conditions for moorland peat do not exist. 
Tradition says that when (c. 169) Faganus and Diruvianus came 
to Britain, they found the old church existing, and that they 
added one of stone, and dedicated it to SS. Peter and Paul. They 
also built a chapel to S. Michael on the top of the Tor itself, 
where, afterwards, achurch arose with monastic buildings distinct 
from the Abbey, and the Abbey Church below. ‘The account 
(which smacks of Rome) goes on to say that Diruvianus and 
Faganus returned to Rome, and got a 30 years’ Indulgence to all 
Christocole who visited the old church.” 


When St. Augustine came on his famous mission to England 
in the time of Gregory the Great Glastonbury was already 
a firmly established church, In the Manchester Guardian of 
Tuesday we read that quite recently Mr. Bligh Bond has made 
some discoveries of extraordinary interest at Glastonbury. “A 
few feet below the surface he lighted upon some foundations 
of massive masonry, evidently of a date far older than any- 
thing hitherto known at Glastonbury. They are rectangular 
in ground-plan, dating from pre-Norman times, and are of 
unusually large dimensions for a Saxon church. It is thought 
that they may be all that is left of the fair church which King 
Ine is supposed to have built. Of even greater interest from 
an archaeological point of view is his discovery of a square 
chapel behind the east end. ‘The existence of such a chapel 
was suggested by tradition, but somewhat hotly denied by 
antiquaries. To set the matter at rest,a few years ago Mr. 
St. John Hope dug a trench right across the spot where it 
was supposed to be, so that if the foundations were there he 
would be sure to strike them. And he found nothing. Mr. 
Bligh Bond, however, was not satisfied. He opened up a 
much larger area, and laid bare the complete foundations 
of the chapel, making the further discovery that Mr. St. 
John Hope had missed them by a matter of inches.” Every 
schoolboy knows the story of the last Abbot of Glaston- 
bury, the unhappy Whiting, who was hanged, beheaded, 
and quartered on the Tor above lis Abbey for doing no 
more than defend the property which he believed to be 
his sacred charge against the demands of Henry VIII. and 
Thomas Cromwell. 

But as Glastonbury is the site of the oldest church in 
England, the mind naturally occupies itself most with the 
obscure connexions between what Freeman has called the 
older and the newer Christianity,—Letween the Celtic and 
Anglican Churches. One cannot help regretting that act of 





self-abnegation by King Ine in becoming a Benedictine monk 
and going to Rome. When be put off his kingly robe, be put 


off, as it were, ull the history of the ancient British Church. 
He consented to its being swallowed up in the monk-made 
history of Christianity. It is a bad business to trust to the 
monks for history, for Rome at all costs had to be represented 
as supreme, and when there was no evidence how an existing 
Church bad been established, the credit was appropriated for 
Roman missionaries. Augustine referred apparently to 
Glastonbury and the Celtic Church in the following words 
addressed to Gregory :— 

“In tho west part of Britain there is a certain Royal Island 

called of old Glascon, large in circuit, compassed about with lakes 
and waters, plentifully abounding in fish and furnished wita most 
things required for man’s use, and (which is the special thing) 
dedicated to holy uses. Here the first disciples of the Catholic 
Law found an ancient church, not built, as was reported, by men’s 
hands, but prepared by God Himself for the benefit of men, and 
which by miracles was showed to be consecrated to Himself and 
the blessed Virgin. ‘To which they (i.e. the first disciples of the 
Catholic Law) adjoined another oratory made of stone, which 
they dedicated to Christ and S. Peter.” 
Who were these first disciples of the Catholic Law? Mr. 
Greswell supposes that the allusion is to St. David or to St. 
Patrick. Tbe church which the monkish chroniclers could 
not admit had been built by “ men’s hands” was none the less 
built by the Celtic Church. It is impossible to examine here 
the evidence us to the extent and solidity of the Celtic 
Church, but we must quote this passage from Spelman's 
“ Concilia” :— 

“ When therefore S. Augustine had come to England he found in 

Wales an Archbishop and a most noble Abbey in the district 
(civitas) of Bangor divided into seven parts in each of which 300 
monks were liviug by their own labour. ‘Their ALbot was called 
Dynochus (Dinoth) a wise cleric and well instructed in the seven 
liberal arts. Augustine coming to him demanded that he should 
show submission to him as a Legate sent by the Pope and the 
Roman Curia into this land, also he asked that he should assist 
him by preaching (predicande)—but Dynochus refused both 
things.” 
Mr. Greswell supposes that Glastonbury was regarded as a 
shrine to which came the pilgrims of the Celtic Church, 
And he believes that the Celtic Church had its own canons, 
constitutions, synods, services, and general discipline, as well 
as a distinct body of sound doctrine. Its system was mainly 
monustical, but it was above ull a missionary Church as 
became the character of its well-known sailor suints. In the 
“Liber Landavensis” we see that the Episcopal See of 
Llandaff was marked out at a very eurly date. Celtic 
Bishops were elected who owed no allegiance to Rome, 
Mr. Greswell asks if the ancient archbishopric of Caerleon 
might not be re-established and be set over the Welsh dioceses 
as they stand. He concludes :— 

“ And with Caerleon we associate Glastonbury. The old Abbey 
has a new lease of life before it under the wings of the Anglican 
church. Might it not become again a source of inspiration ? 
Might it not become in some way a missionary college—a college 
of 8. Martin or of 8S, David, sending forth enthusiastic workers 
to Celtic Britain again and crossiug the easy barriers of the 
Severn Sea? Not a college of S. Augustine, the disciple of 
S. Benedict and the follower of his ‘rule,’ for this introduces an 
idea that seems after all somewhat alien to the original spirit of 
Ynys Witriu, The Welshman of to-day might welcome back an 
archbishopric of Caerleon or Llandaff, restored after the old 
model with its roots deep down in the history of the land, and he 
might welcome a college at Glastonbury taking him back to his 
own patron saint, S. David, and the earlier exumples of apostolic 
times.” 

At least let us admit that this is a very interesting and 
romantic solution of the problem of what the Church of 
England should do at Glastonbury. 

Before we leave the subject of Glastonbury and its Abbey 
we should like to ask whether any of our readers can recall 
the words of a ballad in the Somersetshire dialect deecribing 
the sack of the Abbey by the mob. Professor Freeman was, 
we believe, fond of recitingit. It is possibly to be found among 
the ballads in the Percy Collection, which were not published 
till some thirty years ago. The first line of the refrain ran: 
“T tell thee what, good feller, before the friars went hence,” 





THE DARWIN COMMEMORATION. 
[COMMUNICATED. | 

T Cambridge this week the centenary of the birth of 
Charles Darwin, and the fiftieth anniversary of the 
publication of “The Origin of Species,” are being com- 
memorated by a reunion of men of science from all quarters 
of the globe. Two hundred and fifty Universities, Academies, 
and learned societies have sent delegates, and an equal number 
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of other guests have been specially invited to pay tribute to 
the memory of the greatest of moderns. 

Fifty years ago Charles Darwin published his theory of the 
origin of species. At that time he was no novice, but a 
man fifty years of age whose splendid investigations in 
zoology and geology had given him a position of eminence 
among the leaders of scientific thought, and a right to speak 
with authority on any question that came within the range of 
the biological sciences. For twenty-two years he had patiently 
gathered his facts und tested his theories, and when, by 
the accident of Alfred Russel Wallace’s quite independent 
discovery of the same idea, he was forced to publish sooner 
than he had contemplated, it was no immature or untested 
hypothesis that was given tothe world. Yet such was the 
outburst of antagonism that greeted its appearance that 
years had to pass away before “ misrepresentation, ridicule, 
and denunciation ceased to be the most notable constituents 
of the majority of the multitudinous criticisms of his work 
that poured from the Press.” A plebiscite of the body 
scientific in the year 1860 would have shown but a handful of 
supporters for the new theory; such a plebiscite to-day would 
assuredly show an overwhelming majority. 

The layman—even the educated layman—still too often 
looks upon Darwinism as synonymous with organic evolution 
or the theory of descent, and regards the evolution idea as a 
sudden revelation for which Darwin was alone responsible; 
and so when he learns that, in the ages which preceded Darwin, 
the philosophy of evolution was advanced by more than one 
of the world’s great thinkers, he is apt to be at a loss to 
understand wherein lies the greatness of Darwin’s contribu- 
tion to science. The theory of descent is simply the declara- 
tion that all of the many living animals and plants are the 
direct lineal descendants of animals and plants which were 
simplerand more like one another, and that these were in turn 
derived from still simpler forms. It tells us, in short, tbat all 
of “the various living as well as the now extinct species are 
descended from one another, and from common ancestors.” 
Now no one will assert that this idea was original with 
Darwin. 

From the days of Aristotle speculative writers on natural 
history bad vaguely advanced the idea of such organic evolu- 


tion. To mention only a few of the later writers, Goethe and 
Erasmus Darwin in the eighteenth, and Lamarck and 


Chambers in the nineteenth, centuries had all recognised 
descent as the only possible scientific explanation of the 
origin of species, and had all more or less definitely formulated 
the theory, and attempted to give explanations of the process, 
by which this evolution had been brought about. But it was 
not until Darwin, by his wonderful accumulation of facts, had 
raised the theory from the realm of speculative philosophy 
to that of verification that there was anything like general 
ucceptance. That Darwin was able ultimately to win for the 
doctrine of organic evolution the approval of the whole 
biological world was due, however, not only to the clear, 
critical, and judicious character of his exposition, but to a 
far greater extent it was because to the old theory of 
descent the new Darwinian theory was added. In natural 
selection Darwin offered a satisfactory causal explanation of 
organic evolution, not complete, perbaps, but true as far as it 
went. He was able to show how the origin of species might be 
brought about, and thus he was able to advance the doctrine 
of evolution from an a priori speculation to the position of a 
great central theme into which all the facts and theories of 
biological science are merged. 

But not to biology alone is the influence of the doctrine of 
descent restricted. It reaches far beyond the confines of any 
single science, and influences the whole realm of thought. And 
to Darwin belongs the credit of setting the philosophy of 
evolution, to use the words of Huxley, on “the throne of the 
world of thought.” 

If proof be needed of the truth of this statement, it will 
assuredly be found in the admirable volume of essays (“ Darwin 
and Modern Science,” Edited by A. C. Seward, 18s. net) which 
has just been issued by the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press to commemorate the centenary of Darwin's birth and 
the fiftieth anniversary of the publication of “The Origin of 
Species.” Here in twenty-nine essays, each written by a 
specialist in the field to which it is devoted, is set forth an 
account of the influence that Darwin has bad, not only in 
biology, but in history, in philosophy, and in theology. No 








more fitting tribute could be imagined to the memory of one 
who, again to quote the words of Huxley, “was a rare 
combination of genius, industry, and unswerving veracity, 
who earned his place among the most famous men of the age 
by sheer native power, in the teeth of a gale of popular 
prejudice.” 

Anything that serves to give us a better understanding of 
the personality of a man so great—and so lovable—as Charles 
Darwin cannot fail to be both interesting and valuable, and 
no one who has visited it will deny that such is the effect of 
the notable exhibition of portraits, manuscripts, and personal 
relics that hag been on view in Christ’s College for the last 
two weeks. That Christ’s College should take a large share in 
the proceedings that are to mark this commemoration is most 
fitting, for within its walls Darwin passed the three “ joyful 
years” of his undergraduate life, and to it he returned 
after his voyage round the world when he settled for a short 
time in Cambridge. It was, then, a happy thought that 
inspired the College authorities to bring together thig 
collection as part of their contribution to the memory of 
their illustrious son. 

The three hundred exhibits, by far the larger number of 
which are directly connected with Darwin himself, are 
arranged in the two rooms of the old College library where 
the successful Milton Exhibition was held last year. The 
walls of the outer room are given up to a series of portraits 
of Darwin and his ancestors, beginning with that old Robert 
Darwin of Elston and Lincoln’s Inn, the great-grandfather 
of Charles Darwin, and a “Gentleman of Curiosity,” who in 
1719 showed his taste for natural science by his interest in 
“a human Sceleton impressed in Stone, found lately by the 
Rector of Elston.” Of especial interest are the portraits of 
Erasmus Darwin, the grandfather of Charles, who, besides 
being a celebrated physician and a man of science of great 
originality, was a poet whose works were everywhere read at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. It is always interest- 
ing to try to trace a man’s personal characteristics back to 
his ancestors, but here it is difficult to see what of his personal 
appearance, except his tallness, Darwin inherited either from 
his grandfather or his father. 

Of the portraits of Darwin himself, three stand out from 
the rest and deserve special mention. They are the charming 
pastel drawing by Sharples of Charles Darwin as a boy of 
seven with his younger sister; the dignified portrait by 
W. W. Ouless, R.A., painted in 1877; and the fine three- 
quarter-length picture by the Hon. Jobn Collier, painted 
for the Linnean Society in 1881, the year before the death 
of the sitter. 

By far the most interesting exhibits, however, are the 
manuscripts, letters, and notes extending over a period from 
childhood to the last weeks of his life. The MS. journal 
kept during the voyage of the ‘Beagle’; the earliest note- 
book on evolutionary matters, opened in 1837; the first pencil 
draft of his “species theory”; the MS. autobiographical 
“ Recollections” written down for his children,—all these 
and a hundred others are shown, each one teliing its own 
story, and all telling of the greatness and lovableness of the 
man. Many of the instruments used during the voyage round 
the world, and afterwards at Down, are also shown, and many 
things of even more personal interest. It is impossible, 
however, in the space at our disposal, to enumerate the many 
objects that have been gathered together to form this most 
interesting exhibition, and even if it were possible, no mere 
catalogue could give anything of the living interest that 
attaches to it. 





THE SETTING DOWN OF BIRDS’ SONGS. 


N the correspondence which has lately appeared in the 
Spectator on the subject of the call of the cuckoo, a 
writer signing himself “ L. E. C.’ makes a remark which is 
certainly correct as regards most attempts to set down the 
notes of birds’ songs on paper. He gives instances of three 
triple calls which he has noticed as distinct from the cuckoo'’s 
ordinary double call, but he adds that the intervals which he 
describes are by no means invariably true. Every one will agree 
who has tried to perform that very delicate and difficult thing,— 
to write down a bird’s song as he hears it. It is not one 
difficulty, but three or four. There is the difficulty, to begin 
with, of hearivg correctly; it is not everybody who has the 
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ear to carry in his head, or even to reproduce by whistling, 
the sounds which he hears. If he can carry the sounds in his 
head, he must either be a sufficiently skilled musician to know 
what the notes and intervals are which he has heard, or he 
must go toa piano or some other instrument to find out the 
notes and write them down. ‘Then, as regards the piano, 
be will find not only that the tone and quality of the 
notes are not the same as the bird's, which is natural 
enough seeing that the bird sings or pipes, and the piano’s 
sound is wire struck by a hammer; but also, the notes 
which he hears often do not correspond with the notes 
of our scale; they are slightly flat or slightly sharp, 
and the intervals are just as often different. Perhaps 
the nearest way, though it is not easy, to come to the actual 

notes «8 they are heard is the method which Mr. J. E. 
Harting describes in bis “Birds of Middlesex.” He used 
to have a short wooden pipe, made with two or three stops, 
which could be shortened or lengthened at will. By this 
means, he tells us, he could imitate the call of many birds on 
his one whistle, and he found it very useful when he wished 
to decoy birds near him. But there must be a talent in 
finding such a pipe or getting it made; probably others have 
tried pipes following Mr. Harting’s plan, and have succeeded 
only in obtaining dismal squeaks unlike any sound made by 
any bird whatever. 

One of the easiest of bird-calls to imitate is the curlew's; 
perbaps, indeed, it is the easiest of all; almost any one with a 
little practice can get it fairly accurately, though it takes 
more than a little practice to be able to whistle one of those 
wild birds down from his flight over moorland water to circle 
within a few yards of the call. But how many people 
who can call a curlew could be certain, when out of 
hearing of the bird, of pitching on the right note to begin 
with, or of whistling the right interval? Of course the 
curlew’s note varies in pitch and in interval, but Mr. Harting 
gives it us Gt to C, and no doubt that is right as the 
central, usual pitch and interval. It sounds perfectly absurd 
on the piano; so does another cry, the green plover's, which 
Mr. Harting makes out to be a minim on B sliding off to a 
quaver on B flat and then a crotchet on the E above,—the 
third Jeger line. But if you try to whistle those notes, you 
begin to hear the right call. Another queer sequence on the 
piano is the yellowhammer’s monotonous little run; it runs 
seven quavers on D and then jumps to two crotchets, F, E. 
Would most people, who know the sound of the yellow- 
hammer’s song very well indeed, pitch on D as the note on 
which he begins? Or take another sequence of notes; it is 
the sequence by which Mr. J. V. Stewart in his “ Birds of 
Donegal” describes the delicate little cadences of the willow- 
wren, that singing ripple down the scale which rings from the 
breaking buds of May. “Its song, if it deserves that name, 
consists of ten whistling notes; the latter are very soft and 
ran into one another.” He gives the notes as descending from 
E ten notes down to C, in the key of C; but how many who 
have heard the willow-wren would describe the cadence as 
being so regular as that? It is a pity that so few attempts 
have been made to get a representative collection of English 
birds’ songr and phrases jotted down on paper. A com- 
parison between a dozen or so of such collections would be 
one of the most interesting studies possible; and it would 
not only be the comparison of the pitch and interval chosen 
by the different writers which would be interesting, but a com- 
parison of the phrasings which they took down from the every- 
day song of such varying and individual singers as blackbirds. 
Blackbirds invent pbrases for themselves. The writer six 
years ago, in a boat on a Sussex pond, heard a blackbird 
morning after morning sing the same sequence of notes, a most 
original piece of music which he has remembered ever since. 
He has never heard any blackbird sing it elsewhere; but this 
year on a morning in June, on that same pond, from the same 
part of the wood above it, he heard the same sequence. It 
may have been the same bird, for blackbirds are very local 
and attached to the same spot, as you may prove by watching 
a pied blackbird, or one in any way easily distinguished, year 
after year. Or if it was not the same bird that sang the old 
sequence, it may have been a descendant. 

Some of the birds’ calls have been taken down in their 
names. Cuckoo is one of the obvious call-names, though most 
people pronounce the name differently from the call; they 
speak of “cook-oo,” while the bird calls “ cukk-oo.” Peewit 








is another call-name, though it does not give the call with 
accuracy. Butterbump, or bootherboomp, is a name which 
used to belong to the bittern eighty or a hundred years ago, 
when bitterns used to boom in the Lincolnshire fens; of late 
years, when bitterns have visited the fen country, they have 
generally been shot. Chiff-chaff is as good an imitative name 
as any; the veriest Cockney would know and remember 
a chiff-chaff's note if he heard it once tumbling among 
the twigs in the wind. Chiff-chaif is an indisputably right 
name, because the soft “ch” is one of the few consonant 
sounds which can be heard and reproduced with certainty 
from a bird's call or song; and the sound “ aff,” perhaps, is 
another which is nearly the same in the bird’s note as in the 
human voice. You get it again in “yaffle,” or “yaffingale,” which 
isa country name imitated from the jubilant laugh of the green 
woodpecker. But itis easy to see how differently the consonants 
are beard when you find the chaffinch’s sharp, single note bring- 
ing it two country names, twink and spink. Eve-churr, again, 
names the bird at once; more prettily perhaps than nightjar, 
though both are good; eve-jar is a variant. Curlew looks as 
if it ought to be a name imitated from the ery, but the French 
courlieu, like the old French corlieus, a courier, probably goes 
back to currere and levis, one who runs lightly. Other bird- 
names are not imitative, but descriptive, or occasionally a 
mixture, as haychat, stonechat, whinchat; corn-crake is an 
alternative for the landrail. But reel-bird, for the grass- 
hopper warbler, is purely descriptive; though the whirring 
sound which the bird makes at dusk is very like the runuing 
of a fisherman’s reel with a light check. 

Phrases and sentences imitating characteristic birds’ songs 
go back to the beginnings of the language. Thomas Nash 
has one of the earliest lines in the poetry of spring, of a 
garden village :— 

“In every street these tunes our ears do greet, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo.” 
The nightingale and the owl are plain enough; but is 
“ pu-we” the peewit, or possibly the thrush? The thrush sings 
two or three phrases very clearly. “Chip Joey” is one; in 
Buckinghamshire the villagers used to say it meant rain 
coming. “ Billee knew it; he knew it, he knew it,” is another; 
Tennyson brought the note into “The Throstle.” The 
yellowhammer has a very old country song, “ A-little-bit- 
of-bread-and-no-chee-eese,” one of those monotones which 
carry the full meaning of afternoons of high summer. 
The wryneck’s cry comes with the cuckoo’s, a cry of May 
mornings; you cannot find the right consonant for it, but 
“Oh dear, dear, dear, dear, dear,” is something near it. 
Perhaps the most elaborate imitation is French; Audubon 
heard it from a peasant of the nightingale, and it may not be 
too old to set down again :— 
“ Le bon Dieu m’a donné une femme 
Que j'ai tant, tant, tant, tant battue 
Que s’il m’en donne une autre 
Je ne la batterais plus, plus, plus, plus, 
Qu'un petit, qu’un petit, qu’un petit!” 

The oldest of all can only be guessed at. But possibly it 
belongs to the woodpigeon, and it has variants. One is “Take 
two sheep, David”; but that is clearly derived from the much 
older “Tak’ two coos, tak’ two.” How did David get into 
the song? It used to be David among the children of a 
Hertfordshire village many years ago. But “ Tak’ two coos,” 
which seems to be a phrase belonging to every part of England, 
comes down from time very far off. Perbaps Walton’s milk- 
maid knew it; perhaps Piers Plowman heard it “in a May 
morning on Malvern hills.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. CARNEGIE AND THE LIMITATION OF 
ARMAMENTS, 
[To Tux Kprron of THe “Segcraton.”] 
Srzr,—In looking over the Spectator here of June 5th I find 
your editorial, ‘Mr. Carnegie and the Limitation of Arma- 
ments.” I crave room for reply. 

(1) I never attached importance to the limitation of 
armaments, since no nation can be expected to specifically 
agree that any olber nation should have rights more than 
another, the seas being open to all. Sir Edward Grey put 
that clearly not long since when explaining the difficulty of 
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Britain approaching Germany. Independent nations are all 
equals, and must be treated as such. 


(2) You think that in our efforts to secure peace we shall 
err if we find any nation “at fault.” I think if nations 
generally agree that peace shall reign upon the sea those who 
refuse to co-operate become the enemies of mankind, and 
should be prevented from breaking the peace, just as disorderly 
men are kept down by orderly men. 

(3) You exclaim: “Ah, these harbingers of peace! How 
ready they are to ‘fight like devils for conciliation’! Yes, we 
are ready to fight against any nation that refuses to submit 
its cause of quarrel with us to disinterested parties for adjust. 
ment. When Britain refused to arbitrate the Venezuela case 
many years ago, although Mr. Gladstone's Government bad 
agreed to do so, and his successor repudiated that agreement, 
I pubiicly supported President Cleveland among the first, 
although not of his party. The New York Ciamber of 
Commerce hastily called a general meeting to denounce 
his policy, but before it met the nation realised that it was 
arbitration for which the President stood, and only three 
votes were given against the President,—three hundred and 
fifty odd supported him in his demand for arbitration at the 
risk of war. Even His Majesty, then Prince of Wales, 
cabled America a despatch, which fell like gentle rain upon 
parched fields. So did Mr. Balfour and Lord Rosebery. 
This experience enables us of the English-speaking race 
to-day to rest assured that, come what may, no diapute ean 
possibly arise between the two branches of our race, of which 
the good people of both, even against their rulera, would not 
compel peaceful settlement through arbitration, neither nation 
being permitted to sit as judge in its own cause, which is the 
first principle of natural justice. It is this idea that our race 
should endeavour to inculcate among other nations, both by 
precept and example. 


(4) Why increasing armaments are held by me to produce 
and not to prevent war is because war is usually the product 
of suspicion arising from these, culminating in jealousy and 
hatred; when that stage is reached a spark may set fire to 
the flammable mass of jealousies aroused by each Power 
adding to its weapons. If two neighbours have « misander- 
standing and one arms himself with a pistol, the other begins 
to suspect that he bad better have one also, and if the first 
gets a six-chamber revolver later, he follows,and so on. Now 
we all know that the rate of life insurance upon these men 
would rise correspondingly, just as the insurers knew of their 
arming. Every additional weapon bought would raise the 
premium. Fortunately the community steps in, compels 
disarmament, and arrests the law-breakers. Germany and 
Britain to-day are just such neighbours. Would we had an 
international tribunal to deal with them as law-breakers; 
but that is coming! 

(5) In your issue of June 12th you say :—“ The knowledge 
that you have got a loaded revolver and know bow to use it 
is the only condition under which you will be allowed to live a 
peaceful and useful life in that strange and lawless mining 
camp which we call the civilised world.” All human experience 
confutes this statement. Wherever men go armed, there are 
« hundred deadly conflicts to one in communities in which 
men carry no revolvers. Carrying weapons has been made 
contrary to law in civilised countries as the result of this 
experience, and such will be the experience of those aggreg:- 
tions of men called nations who keep on arming against 
each other. 

(6) Yousay that “ talk of arbitration generally ends in talk of 
war.” Thisshould be reversed ; arbitration is not “talked of” 
untila dispute arises which the parties cannot adjust peaceably. 
Armaments generally end, not in “talk of war,” but in war 
itself. Just as in early California the good, peaceable, law- 
abiding citizens finally organised and compelled individual 
disarmament, so will the best citizens of civilised nations 
soon address themselves to the duty of nations doing so, and 
compel them to abolish war upon the sea as the first step, to 
be followed later by abolishing war upon the land also. 
The first is easy. We have only to follow the example of 
Canada and America upon their inland seas. By agreement 
two small police-vessels. one Canadian and one American, 
one hundred tons burden, each armed with one 28-pounder 
gun, have kept the peace there since 1817, nearly a century, 
never firing a shot except in friendly salutes, 








The writer is not without hope that this example will deeply 
impress the Spectator, and lead it to urge Britain to take the 
naval nations at their word (who are all protesting their 
earnest desire for peace) and invite them to join with her in 
adopting such league of peace upon the seas. If failure 
ensue, not upon her will rest responsibility for consequences, 
If successful, she will have performed another service to 
humanity, and that the greatest possible.-—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

Skibo Castle, Dornoch, Sutherland. 

[If we dealt at length with Mr. Carnegie’s letter, we could 
ouly reprint our article, “Why Should the Nations Wage 
War?” already reprinted in “A New Way of Life.” We 
may note, however, one or two points. Mr. Carnegie thinks 
that nations should be prevented from breaking the peace 
just as disorderly men are kept down by orderly men. This 
means universal monarchy, either by giving the hegemony 
of the world to one State, or by puiting that hegemony 
in commission amongst a number of States, and letting 
the aforesaid commission organise a great international 
police force comparable to the Roman legions, who kept 
the whole world in awe, or to the British army in India, 
which prevents wars among native States. If Mr. Carnegie 
thinks that a practical proposal in the present state 
of the world, all we can say is that we do not agree 
with him. Mr, Carnegie tells us that “we ”—presumably 
the United States—“are ready to fight against any nation 
that refuses to submit its cause of quarrel with us to 
disinterested parties for adjustment.” That is interesting, 
and seems on the face of it likely, for the Americans are 
« proud and dominant race, like that from which they 
spring. But though we do not doubt the sincere liking of 
the American people for arbitration, we cannot forget that 
when the excellent Treaty for arbitration between Britain and 
the United States—a Treaty which had the fullest support 
of the Spectator—was sent to the United States Senate, it 
was found impossible to obtain its ratification by that body. 
As to Mr, Carnegie’s fifth paragraph, we can only point 
out that the communities in which men cease to go armed 
ave the communities in which an effective police force and 
Courts of Law which have belind them an irresistible force 
have been established. No doubt when such a police force 
and such Courts have been organised for the world at large 
armaments will become an absurdity. Mr. Carnegie in par. 6 
is apparently indignant with us for saying that “talk of 
arbitration generally ends in talk of war.” What better 
proof could we give of this than his letter, which, in effect, 
is au incitement to Great Britain to tell every one in general, 
and Germany in particular, that if they do not give up 
building ships of war we mean to use armed force to 
oblige them to do so? We fear we must decline for the 
Spectator the rdle of urging Britain “to take the naval nations 
at their word and invite them to join with her in 
adopting such league of peace upon the seas.” We can 
imagine no course more likely to lead to war. Besides, did 
not the Jate Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman when Prime 
Minister in practice do this very thing without producing 
any result whatever, except, indeed, to inspire a large section 
of the people of Germany with the belief that we were 
perfidiously trying to take advantage of the weakness of 
other nations to impose upon them a maritime tyranny? 
Finally, to show that even in America arbitration is by no 
means the universally accepted panacea which Mr, Carnegie 
believes, we would ask him this question: Does he think 
that, if it were proposed that any disputes which might 
arise in the future between the United States and Japan 
in regard to the treatment of the Japanese in America in 
matters of education, labour, and residence should be sub- 
mitted to the decision of the Hague ‘Tribunal, such a 
proposal would be accepted by the people of the United 
States ?—Ep. Spectator.] 





CONTRABAND OF WAR. 
LTo tue Eprtror or tur “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—If one may judge from the newspaper reports of the 
replies given in the House on Monday by Mr. McKinnon 
Wood to Mr. Leverton Harris’s questions regarding contra- 
band of war, very rarely have more deadly blows been aimed 
at Britain's security in time of war than those contained 
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a 
in Articles XX XIIL., XXXIV., XXXV., and XLIX. of the 
proposed Declaration of London, 

Hitherto, next to our Navy and Army, our surest safeguard 
against foreign conquest has been the fact that under the 
recognised rules of international law the food-supply of these 
jslands in time of war has been fairly secure even in the 
absence of our fleets. For (1) except in exceptional cireum- 
stances—as, for example, when they were going direct to 
an enemy's forces—food-stuffs could not be seized as con- 
traband of war, and in every case upon the captor fell the 
onus of proving in a Prize Court the existence of the 
exceptional circumstances which imparted to these usually 
innocent goods a contraband character; (2) every neutral 
yessel seized for carrying contraband, or alleged contraband, 
should be taken before a properly constituted Prize Court, 
and in no way injured until the judgment of the Court should 
have been given. 

Under the proposed Declaration of London these wholesome, 
and to Britain vitally important, rules are abrogated. First, 
the onus of proving the innocent destination of food-stuffs is 
shifted from the captor to the owner of the goods, so that it 
would seem that all neutral vessels carrying food-stuffs may 
be seized, carried off, and detained, until after lengthy legal 
process the owners can prove that the food-stuffs they are 
carrying are not consigned to “ports which are bases of 
supply for our armed forces.” Long before the Prize Courts 
should have delivered judgment Britain might have been 
starved into surrender. Secondly, ‘no definition as to what 
isa base of supply has been arrived at by the signatories to 
the Declaration.” Hence it might be possible for an enemy 
of Britain to contend that every British port is necessarily 
such a base, and that therefore all food-stuffs coming to Britain 
are necessarily contraband, and so confiscable. On the other 
hand, if our enemy were Germany, the Belgian ports would 
be an ever-open receptacle for food-stuffs destined for our foe, 
and nothing consigned to a Belgian port could be treated as 
contraband. Thirdly, “ we have departed from the principles 
which we maintained in the case of the * Knight Commander,’ 
—viz., that under no circumstances can a belligerent sink a 
neutral prize.” We are prepared to allow a captor to sink a 
neutral vessel carrying contraband “in cases where success 
would be endangered if the captor were to take her prize into 
Court.” . 

If we put these three concessions together, it would appear 
that in a future naval war our enemy could (1) declare every 
port in Great Britain a base of supply to Britain's armed 
forces; could (2) condemn as contraband every ship carrying 
food-stuffs to any such port; and could (3) sink every such 
ship at sea on the plea that unless it did so its success would 
be endangered, 

There are, of course, countervailing considerations. 
Assuming that Great Britain retained undisputed supremacy 
at sea, the new rules would enable her to bring overwhelming 
pressure to bear upon her enemies. But it is not well to trust 
the fate of these islands wholly to the chance that the Navy 
will never meet with even a temporary reverse. As we need 
the second line of defence which our Army provides, so do we 
need the third line of defence supplied by the present rules of 
international law. 

It is to be hoped that the fullest discussion of the proposed 
Declaration of London will be allowed before the irrevocable 
step is taken. The question of the building of ‘ Dread- 
noughts’ seems hardly more critically important than does 
the question of these radical changes in international law.— 
I am, Sir, &e., F. J. C. HeaARNSHAW. 

Hartley University College, Southampton, 





THE LAND CLAUSES OF THE BUDGET. 

[To rae Eprror or tus “ Segctator.” | 
Sir,—Although the Finance Bill has been under discussion 
for some weeks, it must be apparent that, whatever may be 
said in favour of an Increment-tax (Imperial or local) on non- 
rural land in particular circumstances, no arguments have 
been adduced by the Government for any such tax on agricul- 
tural land. Mr. Asquith is reported as saying in the debate 
on May 5th with reference to the proposed Increment of Land 
Value Duty: “The owner of land, and particularly urban 
land, acquires for his property an enhanced value not due to 
any effort or to any expenditure of his own,” &c. And again: 





“In the case of land, and particularly urban land, you are 
dealing with a thing which is normal, regular, and progressive.” 
Again, on June 10th he is reported as saying: “ As regards 
much of the land, there is a steady and continuous enbance- 
ment of its capital value,” &c. In the face of these assertions, 
it is fair to ask for an explanation of the figures on p. 162 of 
the Fifty-first Report of the Inland Revenue Commissioners 
for March, 1908, for the gross profits relating to Schedule A 
of the Income-tax, an extract from which—tbe full table 
showing a steady decrease for lands and a steady increase for 
houses yearly for ten years—is as follows :— 


Other 
Year. Lands, Houses, Preperty. bor 
> u £ 
1897-98......... 53,937,147... 161,881,187... 639,075 ... 216,457,409 
1906-7 ......... 52,053,135 ... 210,369,907 ... 1,201,502 ... 263,741,544 


Assuming that profits are an indication of capital value, and 
that the value of urban land has on the whole increased, there 
can only have been a simultaneous decrease in the value of 
agricultural land much more marked than indicated by the 
figures under “ Lands” above. There is thus no occasion for 
a valuation of agricultural land for Increment of Value Duty. 
With regard to the Undeveloped Land Tax, as Mr. Asquith is 
reported in the debate on June 10th to have said—* All land 
ought to be taxed at its proper value. Agricultural land is so 
taxed,” there is no justification whatever in the case of 
either duty for any detailed valuation of agricultural land. 
—I am, Sir, &c., LIBERAL, 


(To rae Eptror or tue “ Spectator.”] 


S1r,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes to put a tax 
of 20 per cent. on the difference between the price paid for a 
property and the price obtained for it, as if the difference 
between these two prices represented profit, which is very far 
from being the case; indeed, it is quite possible, and in practice 
it is often the fact, that a loss is made, although the prices 
named in the title-deeds show what Mr. Lloyd George mis- 
names “increment.” For the purpose of ascertaining how 
this 20 per cent. tax would affect a land company with which 
Tam associated, the main business of which is to purchase 
large agricultural estates and resell the same in small holdings 
or farms, I have first ascertained the total cost of the estates 
which the company has purchased during the last fifteen 
years, and in the second place have added together the amoants 
at which the same estates have been sold. The exact differ- 
ence between these two totals is £150,386. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer thinks one-fifth, or £30,077, cf this is a reason- 
able proportion to take. Let us see. I bave next extracted 
from the fifteen annual balance-sheets the net profit made each 
year after paying law costs, Stamp-duties, outlay on repairs, 
interest on mortgages, commissions, salaries, and general 
expenses, and I find the actual net profit amounts to £51,846. 
It follows that 20 per cent. of the difference between the 
prices received and the prices paid would mop up 58 per cent. 
of the profit actually made. This is absolutely ruinous, and 
will entirely stop business unless higher prices can be obtained 
in the future than in the past, for which, of course, we must 
fight to the death. 

I desire no publicity, and consequently do not ask you to 
publish my name, but if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would like to appoint some one (an accountant if he likes) to 
verify these figures, you are at liberty to give it to him, and 
I promise he shall have every facility for making the fullest 
investigation he pleases. My figures can be verified in an 
hour. Why dealings in land and house property should be 
taxed more than any other business transaction passes my 
comprehension ; but if there must be a tax, let it be levied on 
what is really profit, and not on an imaginary one. This 
could, of course, be done by increasing the Income-tax better 
than in any other way, although it would then look a more 
unreasonable proposal, because to reulise the same amount it 
would be necessary to enact that honse and land proper+y 
dealers must pay an Income-tax of 12s. 9d. in the pound.—I 
am, Sir, &c., F. &£. C. T. 


[To tam Eprron or Tus “Srrcraton.”| 
Sir,—By the Finance Bill the following duties are put upon 
land :—(1) The Increment Value Daty of 20 per cent. (a) on any 
sale of land or grant of any lease not less than seven years; 
(b) on the death of any owner of land; (c) every fifteen years 
on the land held by any corporate body, equivalent to 1} per 
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cént. per annum. (2) A Reversion-duty of 10 per cent. on 
the determination of any lease of land. (8) An annual 
Undeveloped Land Duty of 4d. in the pound on the site value 
where the site value is over £50 per acre, equivalent to 4s. 2d. 
per £100. (4) A duty of 4d. in the pound on the capital 
value of unworked minerals. (5) A doubled Stamp-duty 
on conveyances or transfers of land. The values are to be 
ascertained in the first instance by the returns of the owners, 
and there is to be every five years a periodic valuation of 
undeveloped land and minerals. 

It is to be remarked that these taxes are to be on land 
alone; that in addition to the tax the owner is to be saddled 
with the cost of valuation for the purpose of making his 
return; that in the case of an estate having varying values, 
according to the situation of the land, such as adjoining roads, 
railways, &c., every portion must be valued separately; that 
minerals have to be valued, whether tested or not, bored for 
or not,—7.¢., on mere speculation. 

The fact that these duties are put upon land only, and not 
on other species of property, clearly shows that the object of 
the Act is not mainly to obtain revenue, but indirectly to 
force land upon the market and to depreciate its value. Such 
indirect methods of legislation are altogether undesirable, 
and the present Bill violates all the primary rules of taxation 
by purposely selecting one species of property only upon 
which to impose taxes. The Bill may have the effect of dis- 
couraging all speculation in land, and of diverting to other 
commercial speculations those having capital and knowledge 
which they would normally apply to land development, in 
which case land will not be developed and prepared for the 
builder at all—and the land developer always precedes the 
builder—or else it may have this effect, that the land developer 
will increase the price of the land to the builder by the amount 
he will himself have to pay under tke Bill. Thus land will 
become more expensive and not cheaper for building purposes, 
and it will be necessary in order to obtain a proper return to 
increase the number of houses to the acre. 

The necessity for open spaces has been much dwelt upon by 
all housing reformers of late years. By the Bill all gardens 
and open spaces over one acre, not enjoyed by the public, are 
to be subject to the Undeveloped Land Duty. All the squares 
and gardens of London and other towns, including such 
gardens as those of Holland House, which add to the 
amenities of their respective neighbourhoods, whether the 
inhabitants have access to them or not, will be subject to the 
tax, and by its pressure will be brought sooner or later into 
the building market, to the advantage of no one. The Bill 
will hit severely those companies or individuals who are 
attempting to lay out building estates on the most approved 
modern lines, and it will fine open spaces and agricultural 
belts, unless formally dedicated to the public. It makes no 
allowance for the original purchase price of an estate, and the 
accumulated interest thereon, the general expenses of manage- 
ment and advertising, and all the other outgoings attendant 
on the development of a large estate. In other words, it will 
have, most probably, effects directly opposite to those intended 
by the framers of the Bill. It will retard and deteriorate 
building and town-planning. 

The Undeveloped Land Duties must go; and if the 
Increment-duty is to remain it must be charged only after 
all proper deductions have been made, and when land 
actually comes into the market. To pass the Bill in its 
present form will be not only a national injustice, but a 
menace to legitimate land development.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. W. 





THE PEERS AND THE BUDGET. 
[To tux Eprror or tae “ Sprcraror.”] 

S1r,—In the concluding part of your article on “Land 
Taxation in the Budget” in last week’s Spectator you refer 
to the Constitutional powers of the Peers in respect to taxa- 
tion. You agree “that the Peers have no right to impose any 
burden upon the taxpayers of this country.” You describe 
as “ preposterous” an extension of the principle which would 
deprive them of the power to relieve the taxpayers from 
burdens proposed to be laid upon them by the Commons. 
Between these two positions is one of quite equal interest 
upon which I should like your opinion. Would it be within 
the Constitutional rights of the Lords to relieve one section 
of the community of the burdens proposed to be laid upon 








them, by rejecting one part of a Budget, when by 0 doing an 
additional burden would be imposed upon other sections? If 
the incidence of taxation were equitably apportioned between 
the various classes in the community, it seems to me that a 
rejection of part of a Finance Bill could have no other effect, 
and to this extent an affirmative answer must be given to your 
question, “ Does the action of the Peers impose a burden upon 
the taxpayers ? "—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. Marswatt,. 
7 Oak Villas, Ferriby Road, Hessle. 


[Our correspondent’s trap is ingeniously devised, but he 
forgets that Mr. Lloyd George has, in effect, admitted that the 
Land-taxes are not required in order to provide the expenditure 
voted for the current year. Therefore to throw them out 
would not raise our correspondent’s point.—Ep. Spectator.} 





THE RENT OF LAND. 
(To tae Kprror or tar “Srectator.”’] 

Srr,—Mr. Alfred Mond, writing in the Times of the 22nd inst,, 
gives it as his opinion that land let at 11s. 9d. per acre must 
be of “an extraordinarily poor character.” I have no doubt 
that whatever land Mr. Mond may own brings him in con. 
siderably more than this, but the rental is not so exceptionally 
low for land of a purely agricultural character, without any 
advantages of position, as he seems to think. When I wag 
rector of a country parish some twelve years ago I had the 
opportunity of knowing something of the circumstances of 
such a parcel of land. It consisted in all of about 1,375 acres, 
contained in three farms with my own glebe. One farm of 
470 acres was let at 17s. per acre; one of 460 at 12s.; the 
third of 350 at 7s. 6d.; my glebe, of 25 acres, at 10s. This 
works out atalmost exactly 13s. We have, of course, to deduct 
the tithe, of which the nominal amount was 4s. 5d., the actual 
3s., per acre. This brings down the net value to 10s. The 
land was of good average quality. One farmer sent up large 
quantities of milk to London; another made a good amount 
of excellent butter. The wheat averaged nearly forty bushels 
to the acre; the barley and oats were correspondingly good. 
The only land in the parish which might have been described 
as “extraordinarily poor” had once been arable of quite 
average fertility—an old parishioner told me that he had seen 
a barley crop of 450 quarters taken from the 50 acres—but 
the change in agricultural conditions had thrown it out of 
cultivation. Some of the land, on the other hand, was 
remarkably good. One of my glebe fields produced in the 
great drought of 1892 an aftermath which must have paid 
the whole of my tenant’s rent. The heavy amount of the 
tithe-rent charge is, I imagine, some indication of the value 
of the land. “ Extraordinarily poor” land would certainly 
not have been charged at such a rate in the commutation of 
1837.—I am, Sir, &c., SENEX. 





THE GERMAN DANGER. 
[To tue Epiron or Tur “Sexcraror.”] 

Srr,—In the letter signed “A German” published by you in 
the Spectator of June 5th the following passage occurs :— 

“There is one law which governs us all, nations and individuals, 
worlds and molecules—the law of the survival of the fittest. This 
law is the basis of all development: it is merciless and brutal, 
but at the same time divinely just and grand.” 
It is, I think, to be regretted that you should appear to give 
the seal of your approval to the order of ideas conveyed by 
these words. In the first place, it seems an unwarrantable 
proceeding to press biological laws into the domain of 
sociology; such a method, in the opinion of many good 
judges, is, to say the least, extremely unscientific. Next, the 
prevalent assumption that the law of the survival of the 
fittest holds good amongst societies of men has done, and is 
doing, an immense amount of harm. For it tends to breed a 
spirit of fatalism, and to lead to a kind of apotheosis of 
violence and brute force. Do what you will, it is argued, the 
laws of Nature will take their irresistible and passionless 
course. Where the battle is only to the strong, justice and 
humanity are weak sentimentalities. Possibly this mode of 
reasoning is all wrong, but it is made use of all the same. 
Moreover, it is apt to be forgotten that the survival of the 
fittest is not the same thing as the survival of the best. A 
microbe may, in certain circumstances, be better fitted to survive 
than a man, and a sharper or hunchback than an Aristides 
ora Sandow. Lastly, it is by no means capable of proof that 
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war is the kind of struggle that amongst nations produces 
the survival of the fittest. Were the Persians fitter than 
the Greeks who perished at Thermopylae? It might be argued 
with some show of reason that wars, with their devastating 
loss of life and the burdens they lay upon posterity, so far 
from being a cause of progress, are a hindrance to it. 
Amongst the lowest forms of life, where the struggle for 
existence is most severe, there the progress is the least; nor 
amongst uncivilised tribes, which are constantly at war with 
one another, do we find much evidence of development. I 
would add that it seems a little difficult to understand how 
a law which is “merciless and brutal” can be at the same 
time “divinely just and grand.” Iam as fully convinced as 
you, Sir, of the need for maintaining a naval and military force 
adequate for the defence of the Empire, but surely the 
unwarrantable use of the doctrine of evolution in discussing 
jnternational politics is a thing to be deprecated.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. B. Roytance Kent. 
The Atheneum, Liverpool. 


[Our correspondent is mistaken in thinking that we 
approved of the sentiment he condemns. Our intention 
was not to discuss whether the Germans were right in holding 
the doctrine in question, but to point out that they, or at any 
rate many of them, do in fact hold it, and that we must 
accept the consequences, or else be placed in a position of 
great peril. At present the majority of the British nation 
are thinking and acting on the hypothesis that the ruling 
custe in Germany have a different and much gentler creed. 
—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE LACK OF TERRITORIAL OFFICERS. 

[To rue Eprron or tus “Sprxcratos.” | 
Srr,—I have read the rather weak-kneed letters of your 
correspondents “Quinque Filii” and “M.” in last week's 
issue with some surprise. There are a very large number of 
battalions in the Territorial Force where Second-Lieutenants 
are not only not asked to buy anything more than Service- 
dress, but are strictly forbidden to do so, and I can only think, 
either that your correspondent has been particularly unfor- 
tunate in the selection of a unit in which his eldest son should 
serve as an officer, or that it is Young Hopeful himself who 
sets store by “dreams of tunics” and “fancy mess boots,” 
and is trying to rush his parent accordingly. If “ Quinque 
Filii” will send the young man to see me, I will guarantee to 
recommend him to any number of excellent battalions in whieh 
he may serve as an officer without having to put his hand in 
his pocket at all. 

Your correspondent “ M.,” on the other hand, aged twenty- 
six, does not appear to realise that the proper authority to 
which to apply for a commission is, not the War Office, but 
his County Association. It is not surprising, in the circum- 
stances, that the War Office should be dilatory in undertaking 
a duty which is not properly theirs, and I am only surprised 
to learn that they undertook it at all, Your correspondent 
hides his identity under a pseudonym, but, taking him at his 
own valuation, he is an eminently desirable candidate for a 
commission. I would certainly suggest that he approach 
his County Association at once, in which case, if the County 
Association put as much value on him as he does on himself, 
he will find himself gazetted in time for camp.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Ropert A. JOHNSON. 

15 Pali Mall East, S.W. 


(To Tam EpiTor or Tus “SesoraTor.”} 
Sir, —Your correspondent “Quinque Filii” in last week's 
issue is, I think, in his estimate of a subaltern’s expenses, 
quoting from experience of a very expensive battalion. In 
my opinion, a complete and full outfit in an infantry battalion 
should be covered by £60, which would include full and mess 
dress and boots, so that after deducting the Government outfit 
allowance the firet expense on joining would not be more than 
£A0 at the outside. I quite agree that occasions for wearing 
fall or mess dress are rare, but no officer cares to be absent 
from a function where custom decrees they are correct, and 
even a civilian thinks a frock-coat necessary for divine service 
when his ordinary lounge-coat certainly should not prevent 
him attending. A subaltern’s messing expenses at camp are 
nearly all covered by his pay, and I consider that an annual 
allowance of £10 will well cover the annual regimental dinner 





and any other subscriptions he may be fairly called upon to 
give. In my battalion half this sum would easily doit. Surely 
this is not a heavy annual outlay for a youngster holding a 
commission, and if his spare time was occupied in other 
directions I doubt if his out-of-pocket expenses would be less. 
Iam writing from long experience of a provincial battalion 
whose commanding officers have neither encouraged extrava- 
gance nor parsimony.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mess Presipent, HaMPsHIRE BarrTAaLion. 


(To Tux Eprron or Tas “Sexcrator,” ] 
Sir,—A statement like that of “ Quinque Filii” in your last 
issue does a lot of harm to the Territorial Force. There may 
be regiments in which this magnificence of apparel is thought 
necessary, but my experience is quite different. My original 
outfit cost about £35. I went to a first-class London tailor 
and got everything that was necessary, though I might have 
spent another £5 if I had wished for the ne plus ultra. Of 
this I was repaid the Government allowance of £20. My mess 
boots, to which your correspendent takes such exception, cost 
about 20s.,and I have had them eight years. Other boots I 
wear all the year round in the country, as they are the best 
and most comfortable I can get. My mess bill for the last 
year exceeded my pay and allowances by £4. I could have saved 
that £4 if I had liked, but I do not regret it. “ Quinque Filii” 
condemns our extravagance in camp, but it is only fair to 
remember that for most of us the yearly camp takes the place 
of a holiday at the seaside or abroad, and we do not see why, 
after a good day’s work, we should not enjoy a good dinner. 
For extra regimental work, such as schools of instruction and 
staff rides, I have found the Government allowance sufficient 
to cover my expenses, and had my pay in addition. I must 
add that I fully agree with “ Quinque Filii” in my detestation 
of “ millinery,” and have tried to get “full dress” abolished 
in my battalion. I do not see, however, that any good can be 
done by exaggerating what I consider to be an evil, and there 
is something to be said on the other side.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CaprTaln. 





WHY NOT A CENSUS OF TRAINED MEN?P 
[To rue Eprror or tux ‘Srecraton.”)} 
Srz,—In your editorial comment at the foot of Mr. Rowland 
Hunt’s letter re universal military training published in the 
Spectator of the 19th inst., with respect to trained men 
resident in this country who do not at present belong to any 
unit of the national forces, you say: “The first thing, how- 
ever, is to get the names and addresses, and that...... is 
a most arduous and perplexing task,” On reading this 
comment it occurred to me that a simple, economical, and 
effectual way of obtaining the desired information would be 
to include in the next Census-papers two additional columns 
for the insertion of a plain “ Yes” or “No” by men only; the 
first answering the query, “Have you ever belonged to any 
unit of the national forces?”; the second, “In the event of 
national danger, are you able and willing to take up arms in 
defence of your country?” With the reliable first-hand 
information thus automatically obtained in their possession, 
it would then be an easy task for the Government per circular 
vid the County Associations to gather the further detailed 
particulars, necessary to their organisation, of the military 
training of such of the men of this country as had answered 
in the affirmative both queries.—I am, Sir, &c., 
James ALEX, ANDERSON, 

Oaken, near Wolverhampton. 

[The proposal is an excellent one, and will be approved by 
the majority of sensible men. We fear, however, that this 
fact will not make the present or any other Government 
willing to take it up,—unless, of course, sufficient Parlia- 
mentary pressure were brought to bear upon them.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





WOMEN’S SHARE IN PATRIOTISM. 
(To tux Epirox or tux “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—I suppose it is no exaggeration to state that the 
men of this country are at lust fully aroused to our 
extreme national peril, and intend to see that our sea and 
land forces are reorganised and brought up to the pitch 
of efficiency necessary for security; but is it not just as 
important that the women, too, should awake and realise the 
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part that they are now called upon to play? I mean the 
education of their sons in the real meaning of the word 
“patriotism.” Nowadays we often hear the idea expressed 
that when a woman has borne two or three sons she has 
“done her duty to her country.” Surely this is not enough. 
The mother needed in England now is she who will teach her 
boys from their earliest infancy that it is the duty of every 
citizen to make the necessary sacrifice of time and pleasure 
to become efficient in the bearing of arms, and so to be ready 
to defend his country whenever the need should arise. If 
only the mothers of the country would realise the great 
responsibility that lies with them in this matter, I think the 
sufety of the Empire would be more fully assured.—I am, 
Sir, &., An Enoctiisu Moruer., 





NATIONAL SERVICE AND THE MIDDLE-AGED. 
|To rae Eprror or tue “ Sprctator.”)} 
S1r,—You who have done so much to teach this conntry that 
young men can be trained to arms in a comparatively short 
time will, I am sure, listen to an appeal for instruction for 
those no longer young. Would it not be possible to initiate 
some society, call it club or regiment, the name matters little, 
which should give training in rifle-shooting and simple drill 
to men between forty and sixty years of age who are ineligible 
for the Territorial regiments? Two or three men in my 
husband's employment have learnt for the first time that they 
are certain to be shot or hanged immediately on heing taken 
‘prisoners by an enemy invading the British Isles if found out 
of uniform with arms in their hands. Till An Englishman's 
Home taught them otherwise, they all believed that if found 
defending their homes they would run the same risks, neither 
more nor less, as their companions in the Territorial regi- 
ment. Our butler would hardly believe me when I told 
him that if caught by foreign troops with a rifle in his hand 
in civilian dress I knew he would be killed without a pause, 
though I was not quite certain whether by hanging or 
shooting. Would it not be possible to form a veteran reserve 
corps, with the minimum of red-tape, uniform, and drill, to 
enable men by no means infirm, though no longer young, to 
defend their homes? Even a small country house such as 
ours employs several men of the above-described age, and I 
Lelieve large numbers of such men would join a body 
organised for them, apart from the young in the Territorial 
regiments, if treated with special consideration. In years to 
come let us hope there will be no men over forty who are 
absolutely ignorant of the use of a rifle, but in the immediate 
present can nothing be done to help these men to serve their 
country if she were in dire straits ?—these men who, through 
no fault of theirs, are ignorant, and would be helpless in the 
face of an invading raid, as would be yours, X&c., 
A Wrercurp Woman. 





EXTRATERRITORIAL JURISDICTION IN SIAM. 
[To rae Eprtor or Tuk “ Srectator.”] 

Srr,—In your issue of the 19th inst. you say, referring to 
the recent Treaty with Siam :—‘In return, Britain abandons 
her rights of extraterritorial jurisdiction in Siam.” Allow me 
to point out that this statement is not correct if it means (as 
it appears to do) that all rights of extraterritorial jurisdiction 
are abandoned, as was done, for instance, in the case of Japan 
in 1899. So far from being abandoned, the rights not 
expressly given up by the recent Treaty are expressly kept on 
foot. The consequences of a complete abandonment of the 
Treaty rights of jurisdiction in a foreign country are so 
important and far-reaching that there ought to be no mis- 
understanding on this point. One consequence of the 
abandonment of the Treaty rights in Japan was that 
marriages celebrated in Japan between British subjects 
according to English law were no longer valid. No such 
change has taken place with respect to Siam.—I am, Sir, 
&e., James Epwarp Hoae. 

8 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 





BACON AND J. R. GREEN. 


[To rae Eorror or tur “ Srectator.” | 
Srr,—After reading your interesting article on J. R. Green 





called his Parliament, where many laws were made of a more 
private aud vulgar nature than ought to detain the reader of 
an history.” Observe that Bacon, one of the very greatest 
of Englishmen, was writing about our statesman-King, whose 
title to fame was the part which he played in smoothing the 
passage from feudal to commercial England. Yet. pioneer 
though he was, Bacon seems here to have taken for his motto, 
Negligens ne qua populus laboret. Would that my friend 
If. D. Traill had been still alive to insert in an enlarged 
edition of “The New Lucian” a posthumous dialogue between 
Bacon and Green; the former might have been supported by 
Clarendon or Hume, and the latter by Macaulay, or perhaps 
by Buckle, who wrote contemptuously of soldiers and of 
narratives of wars, which “have no interest except for the 
military student.” The sensible and brilliant Charles Austin, 
who is now chiefly remembered as Macaulay's initiator into 
Liberalism, spoke to me in the “ sixties” of “that horrible 
genius of Napoleon”; yet even he came to despise rather 
than to hate the military spirit, and to think that (to apply 
Clough’s phrase) all such “old follies were passing most 
tranquilly out of remembrance.” But, alas! there are still 
wars and rumours of wars.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Athenzum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 





BOYS AND BIRD'S-NESTING. 

[To tax Epitor or tue “Sprectator.”] 
Srr,—I should feel very grateful if you could find space in 
the Spectator for a plea on behalf of the preservation of birds, 
I have been resident this spring in a Berkshire village. The 
amount of wanton destruction of bird life during the nesting 
season has appeared to me during the past few years to have 
increased, but never have I seen it carried on in such whole- 
sale manner as this year. Gangs of boys, armed with thick 
sticks, with which they beat the bushes and undergrowth in 
search of nests, roam up and down the hedgerows and woods, 
apparently withont hindrance. A neighbouring vicar told me 
that last week, in his absence, all the nests which he had 
watched and protected in his garden had been rifled and 
destroyed, whilst in an adjoining town the boys boldly enter 
the private gardens of the residents and search the bushes at 
any hour of the day. In the surrounding woods there is the 
same tule to tell; it is almost impossible to find a nest that 
has not been robbed. 

As it is avowedly the object of elementary education 
to make the children discontented with that state of life 
to which it has pleased God to call them, it would be waste 
of ink to urge that school is the proper place to teach them 
such useless sentimentality as kindness to animals, though I 
am old-fashioned enough to consider the subject of more value 
from an educational point of view than most of their acquire- 
ments put together. It also appears to be equal waste of 
time to suggest that the police should enforce the law. Who 
ever heard of the police—so excellent in other respects— 
treating this matter seriously ? I even doubt whether one 
village boy in a hundred knows that it is illegal to take eggs. 
The only way in which this hooliganism—for it is nothing 
else—can be successfully dealt with is for private individuals 
who have caught boys in the act to take out a summons, One 
case in each district would be a sufficient deterrent. 

It is not that I have no sympathy with bird’s-nesting. I 
am a keen bird’s-nester myself. But these village boys break 
all the rules of the game. They pull out every nest they find 
and smash the eggs in situ. It is this wanton, useless waste 
that makes me so indignant. I do not think it would be any 
exaggeration to say that fifty per cent. of the birds that build 
in bushes and undergrowth have their nests destroyed in a 
populous district. Apart from the gratification that many of 
us derive from the presence of bird life, the material loss to 
the country in insectivorous birds must be enormous. The 
wonder is that any thrushes and blackbirds survive. They 
certainly would not if the whole of England were as thickly 
populated as this district and the boys were equally enter- 
prising. Can it be that “ Nature study,” which, I believe, is 
now taught in the elementary schools, has whetted their 
appetite and increased their powers of observation without 
developing in the least degree those feelings that are the test 
of a lover of Nature? For the same attitude is observable 





(Spectator, June 12th), I contrasted its tone with that of a 
passage in Bacon's “ Heury VIT.” :—* This year also the King 


with smaller children, who still gather flowers until they are 
weary of the business and then throw them away. The 
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butterfly is still mobbed with caps us vigorously as ever. 
Cannot something be done to inculcate in children the love of 
reservation rather than of destruction ? 

At the public schools a remarkable change in the attitude 
of boys has taken place in the last twenty years. There was 
a case not long ago at one of them where, in the knowledge of 
every boy in the school, a nightingale was allowed to hatch 
out its eggs within a stone’s-throw of the buildings. And 
this is typical. My experience is that no public-school boys, 
though most of them search for nests, take eggs except for 
definite collections. 0 si sic omnes !—I am, Sir, &c., 

B. F. Hatt. 





TEE CALL OF THE CUCKOO. 
(To Tus EviTor or Tug “Srecraton.”} 
§1r,— Until this summer the cuckoo has been to me“ no bird, 
but an invisible thing, a voice,a mystery...... still longed 
for, never seen”; but while playing golf on the lately opened 
course of the “ Loudoun Gowf Club,” I along with others have 
seen it in considerable numbers. Some players have declared 
they saw fifty, others thirty, during the round. I can vouch 
to having seen eight in the course of four or five holes, and 
five at one glance. On one occasion, while addressing my ball 
at the fourteenth tee, a cuckoo flew past quite close to us, and 
lighted on the low bough of a large tree near at hand. I will 
not blame the unlucky and unholy bird, but my foozled drive 
sent the ball under that bough. I approached within four 
yards of the bird before it took fligitt, to be joined by its mate 
and another pair, all perching on the rails not far off. I was 
able to mark its size—much larger than I expected—slaty 
colour, the full tail, the low heavy flight as if it had too many 
feathers, and that “it sings as it flies.” Since then I have 
seen many of them, and quite close at hand, apparently 
indifferent to the presence of human beings. It will be 
interesting to note next year whether they return in such 
numbers now their sanctuary is invaded. I must confess that, 
noteworthy as it is to see one cuckoo, let alone so many, an 
illusion is destroyed which I would fain have kept. I know 
now it is a bird, and not “a wandering voice.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Dz. W. 





(To tae Eprron or tue “ Srecrator.”) 
Sir,—The letter in your issue of June 12th interests me very 
much, and I would write to the writer if I had his address, as 
my remarks may not appeal to your general readers. The 
sweetness of the cuckoo’s note is peculiar; there is no other 
so musical. Some years back I had the opportunity, and 
tested it by the help of a good piano. It was at Combe Bay 
House, near Bath. The secret of the sweetness of the cuckoo’s 
note is that he sings in the key of D flat, which is the sweetest 
of all keys. The notes are F natural to D flat, a third. These 
are the notes of a cuckoo in good tune in the prime of his 
voice at the end of May. In June,and in some circumstances, 
he will sing not in fulltune; but I think, as a rule, these are 
his notes without exception. I am sorry to say that this year 
is exceptionally cold and backward, and in this locality I have 
heard the note very rarely, and only in the distance. Let 
any one with a piano handy test the notes and he will find 
F natural to D flat is the song of a first-rate cuckoo. They 
sometimes sing at 2 a.m.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Rurrer. 
The White House, Thirsk. 





DO ANIMALS REASON? 
(To tus Eprron or tax “ Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—The letters which appear from time to time in your 
columns headed “Do Animals Reason?” sometimes make 
me think that Kant has written in vain for English readers. 
It is simply a question of interpretation. Wesee that animals 
perform certain acts which we can interpret according to the 
syllogistic forms of our own human minds. But whether the 
animal has itself gone through this syliogistic process—i.e., 
whether it has consciously reasoned—is a question which must 
remain unanswered until we can enter into its consciousness 
and observe the working of the animal mind from within. 
Have you ever read the delightful story of Wagner's parrot, 
told by Glasenapp? When things had settled down a little 
after the Revolution of 1849, a friend called at his house to 
learn how he bad fared, but found it deserted. The Meister 
was at that moment on his way into exile with a police-warrant 
out for his arrest. But the parrot was there, and continued 





its call: “ Richard—Freibeit?” Are birds capable of irony ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., Geo, AINSLIE Hicut, 
Samer, P. de C. 


[To tae Eptror or tue “ Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—The correspondence you publish on the reasoning 
powers of animals prompts me to write to you of the fine 
saying many years ago of a man in Colyton, Devonshire. He 
had a breed of mastiffs, and was greatly attached to all his 
dogs. One of them died. He was much distressed. A few 
days later a friend met him, and finding him still very 
despondent, said :—“ Why do you go on grieving? After all, 
it was only a dog.” The old man replied :—“ Only a dog! 
Do you know that it bas pleased the Almighty to endow the 
dog with two of His own most divine attributes,—unchanging 
constancy and unpurchasable love.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Jas. Rapa. 
101 Hill Lane, Southampton. 








(To tae Eprron or tue “Sprecraton.”] 
Srr,—Some years ago I was walking along Upper Leeson 
Street, Dublin, and saw a King Charles spaniel standing on a 
doorstep looking up at the bell-bandle and whining. As soon 
as he saw me approaching he trotted down the steps, got in 
front of me, and sat up “ begging.” Of course I went and rang 
the bell, and as soon as the door was opened the little creature 
turned round and held up his paw to “shake hands.” I did 
not at the time know his owner, but I made the lady's 
acquaintance some time afterwards. I asked her if the dog 
had been taught to “beg” to have the door opened, and to 
“shake hands” by way of thanks. She said he had not; 
he had been taught to “beg,” as pet dogs usually are 
taught, by feeding him with dainties after sitting up, 
and to “shake hands” after being fed. I could only 
conclude, therefore, that the dog associated the sitting-up 
attitude with a request to be given something he wished 
for, which in this case happened to be the ringing of the 
bell. He would naturally enough associate the ringing of 
the bell with the opening of the hall-door. But the “shake 
hands” gesture caps the climax. He evidently bad been 
tanght to associate this gesture with a feeling of gratitude 
for food which had given him pleasure; he felt pleasure at 
his wish to be let into the house being complied with, and so 
showed his gratitude in the way he bad been taught to show 
it for food.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EpwArpD STANLEY ROBERTSON, 
12 Elgin Road, Dublin. 





“ ABOUND.” 

[To rus Eprrok or tug “ Srecrator.”) 
S1r,—Perhaps when you said that you “abounded in every 
word here used by Sir Edward Grey ” (Spectator, June 12th) you 
were guilty of a small and very obvious ellipsis. Surely the 
admirably concise and useful Gallicism of “abounding in the 
sense of” any one has firmly established itself, even if 
the Century Dictionary only recognises the less familiar 
Gallicism of “abounding in one’s own sense.” Littré and 
Darmesteter, curiously enough, only cite instances of the 
latter turn of phrase; for instance, Madame de Sévigné's 
remark that “je suis loin d’abonder dans mon sens.” 
Bescherelle, on the other hand, has an excellent definition 
of the expression you (elliptically) used: “ Abonder dans le 
sens d'une personne,” he says, “c’est venir & lappui de ce 
qu'elle a dit, c’est embrasser son opinion et appuyer ses 
preuves.” Which is precisely the support you extended to 
Sir Edward Grey. Surely the phrase “abundare,” to “ over- 
flow,” with cordial assent and approval is needed when you 
would tell any one that you wish “donner avec excés duns sa 
maniére de voir.” The “hearty agreem2nt” of everyday 
articles and speeches has become so hackneyed that a crisply 
picturesque and convenient loan from French is not merely 
excusable, but laudable as a substitute.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J.D. A. 


(To rue Eprror or THe “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—Your phrase, “to abound in” (meaning “to agree 
entirely with”), is evidently reminiscent of the French idiom 
“abonder dans son sens” (late Latin, abundare in suo sensu), 
meaning to follow, or bave full confidence in, one’s own opinion, 
Abonder in this phrase is explained by Littré as meaning “ se 
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livrer sans mesure.” The same phrase, “to abound in one’s 
own sense,” is used in English by various old writers, the 
most recent example in the Oxford Dictionary being from 
Burke,—“ to let others abound in their own sense.” French 
idiom, however, allows an extension in the matter of person; 
thus one can say, “j’abonde dans votre sens.” And from this 
to your phrase, with its equivalent for sens (“in every word 
here used,” &c.), is a very short step indeed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bristol University. W. B. TANNER. 





[To Tas EpiTor or THe “ SPRcTaToR.”] 

Srr,—Mr. A. L. Mayhew’s difficulty (Spectator, June 19th) 
will, 1 think, have been shared by many of your readers. 
The Century Dictionary cites the expression, “To abound 
in (or with) one’s own sense,” and renders its meaning as 
“to be at liberty to hold or follow one’s own opinion or 
judgment,” but marks the phrase as obsolete. Two examples 
are given, viz. :— 

“TI meddle not with Mr. Ross, but leave him to abound in his 
own sense.”—(Bramhall, IT., 632.) 

“ Moreover as every one is said to abound with his own sense, 
and that,” &c.—(Howell, “ Forreine Travell,” I.) 
—I am, Sir, &., F, AsSHWwoRTH. 

Knutsford, 





A CORRECTION. 
[To THe Borror or Tae ‘‘ Srecrator.”] 

Srz,—In your issue of last week you referred to the possi- 
bility of Archbishop Tait not having been confirmed according 
to the rite of the Church of England. You have overlooked 
the fact that his confirmation is mentioned in the “ Life” 
from which you quote.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 

[We deeply regret having made the statement complained 
of, even tentatively. We admit that our failure to note the 
passage in the “Life” referred to was inexcusable.—Ep. 


Spectator. | 





A DEAD LANGUAGE? 
[To rue Eprror or Tue “ Srecrator.’’} 
S1n,—The words, ri xpoodépxecOé uw’ Supacw, réxva; quoted in the 
note on “A Dead Language?” (Spectator, June 19th, p. 976), 
occur in I. 1040 of the Medea, not the Alcestis. The poem is so 
fine an apologia for the study of Greek that one shrinks from 
cavil, but the misquotation vitiates the sense to those who know 
the context.—I am, Sir, &c., HyPpeErcrirticvs. 





HALF-A-CENTURY OF VOLUNTEERING. 
(To tus Epiror or tue ‘“ Sprsctator.”’] 


S1r,—In your notice of the book entitled “Fifty Years of It,” 
which appears in your notice of June 19th, you make reference to 
the author as “Mr. Macdonald.” It would, I humbly suggest, 
have enhanced your notice if it had been stated that “J. H. A. 
Macdonald” is the Right Hon. Lord Kingsburgh, K.C.B., Lord 
Justice-Clerk (Scotland). In any case, the author might have 
been alluded to as “Sir” in place of “Mr.” His designation in 
“The Territorial Year Book” is Colonel Right Hon. Sir J. H. A. 
Macdonald, K.C.B., V.D., Queen’s R.V. Brigade Royal Scots 
{King’s Body Guard for Scotland).—I am, Sir, &c., 
4 Hawkhill Place, Dundee. J. Armstrone Barry. 


[We can only plead guilty, and throw ourselves upon the mercy 
of a Judge known to be as high-minded as he is learned.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





REST-ROOMS FOR GIRLS AT THE WHITE CITY 
EXHIBITION. 


[To Tue Epiror or Tue ‘ Spectator.” | 


Sr1r,—You kindly gave me opportunity last summer to plead 
through the Spectator for assistance towards the maintenance of 
a rest-room for employees at the Franco-British Exhibition. 
The response was a great encouragement to the responsible 
workers, many of whom are again interested in organising the 
same work at this year’s Exhibition. 

The National Union of Women Workers has formed a special 
Sectional Committee under the presidency of Mrs. Creighton for 
promoting the provision of rest-rooms in all exhibitions remaining 
open longer than one month. Much has been accomplished since 
last year. Free lavatory accommodation is provided, and two 
convenient rooms have been erected by the Exhibition authorities. 
My Committee is responsible for providing all fittings, furnishings, 
superintendence, and finance. We have opened both rooms (Build- 
ings 148 and 115), and our only anxiety is in connexion with 
the expenses of upkeep. It isa great advantage to the girls to 
have the two rest-rooms, as they are conveniently situated on 
opposite sides of the grounds, within possible distance of almost 
every stallholder, but our upkeep expenditure is twice as heavy. 
The caterers to the Exhibition have granted us permission to sell 





adjoining each room which serve as coffee-stalls and pay their 
way. My pen is “much too narrow for my heart,” or I could 
surely prove to advantage the unimagined as well as the obvious 
value of these rooms of rest and sel sion, where a lady is always 
present ready to render any service in her power; where books 
and materials for writing and needlework are provided; where 
Savings Bank deposits can be paid in any day of the week; where 
cheap and dainty meals are served twice daily by myself and my 
friends ; and—may I add ?—if the graceful thanks of the girls could 
be made golden in a double sense there would be no need for me 
again to ask you to open your window to my chirping.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Epirx H. Guover, 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer of Rest-Rooms Committes, 

10 Leonard Place, Kensington, W. 


[We sincerely trust that our readers may support this year, as 
they did last, Mrs. Glover’s self-sacrificing efforts. The work she 
asks them to help her in is a piece of pure human kindness, 
and cannot pauperise or injure those who benefit by it.—Ep, 
Spectator. ]} 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


AD MATREM DOLOROSAM., 
THINK not thy little fountain's rain 

That in the sunlight rose and flashed, 
From the bright sky has fallen again, 

To cold and shadowy silence dashed. 
The Joy that in her radiance leapt 
From everlasting hath not slept. 


The hand that to thy hand was dear, 

The untroubled eyes that mirrored thine, 
The voice that gave thy soul to hear 

A whisper of the Love Divine— 
What though the gold was mixed with dust P 
The gold is thine and cannot rust. 





Nor fear, because thy darling’s heart 
No longer beats with mortal life, 
That she has missed the ennobling part 
Of human growth and human strife. 
Only she has the eternal peace 
Wherein to reap the soul’s increase. 
Henry Newso.t. 








ART. 


~ 
THE NEW VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
To-pay the King opens the new buildings of the great 
Museum at South Kensington, the foundation of which his 
father did so much to promote, and which is actually built 
on land acquired out of the surplus proceeds of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. Of the facade we will only say that no 
excuse can be found for adopting in continuation of an admir- 
able Renaissance design a completely different style from the 
original, and, in spite of the architect's assurances to the 
contrary, we can see very little reason for calling this extra- 
ordinarily ugly collection of shapes anything but Barbaric. 
What Renaissance architect, for example, would have chosen 
our Imperial Crown for the motif of his central lantern? 
The more than ordinary discomfort, however, which the visitor 
experiences on his approach becomes as nothing in comparison 
with the admiration, and even amazement, that he must feel on 
crossing the threshold. However much the embellishments of 
the exterior are to be deprecated, it must be admitted that 
the provision of a vast number of windows, the necessity for 
which is said to have led to the adoption of the architectural 
style we have deplored, has been remarkably successful within. 
Here we find at last that unsurpassed collection of objects of 
art, which have hitherto jostled one another in closely packed 
cases, lining mysterious corridors, seen sometimes only by 
the strange light of stained-glass windows, placed to their best 





light refreshments to the girls, and there are small kitchens 





advantage in magnificently lighted, well-proportioned, spacious 
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rooms and halls, The effect is overwhelming. The value 
and beauty of this amazing exhibition are made for the first 
time abundantly clear. Space, that almost necessary adjunct 
to all beautiful things, has been lavishly expended, with the 
yesult that the many masterpieces, for some time hidden 
from our sight, take on such an added splendour in their 
new surroundings as to give the spectator a sense almost 
of discovery when looking at old friends. Indeed, it is 
difficult to believe that nearly all these exhibits were 
formerly housed in the old part of the building, which even 
now seems overcrowded. 

It would be quite impossible in the short space of this 
article to give the reader any detailed description of the 
position of the various Departments. The galleries alone, we 
are told in the temporary guide printed for the use of the 
Press, cover a distance of one mile in length, not to speak of 
the area of an acre and a half taken up by the covered courts. 
A brief general outline of the plan of the new portion of the 
Museum will be all that can be attempted, with a more 
detailed description of some of the effects of position and 
lighting. 

On entering the building from the Cromwell Road the 
visitor finds himself in a vestibule running up through two 
floors of the building. From the right and left lead two stair- 
cases to the three floors of side-lighted galleries which run 
round the outer walls of the new partof the Museum, These 
galleries contain in a basement floor to the left the collections 
of decorative and domestic Gothic woodwork, and early and 
later Renaissance furniture,—Italian, French, Spanish, and 
German. In the basement galleries to the right of the 
vestibule are the specimens of French, Spanish, and 
English sculpture in wood and stone. The galleries above 
these on the ground floor contain to the left the English 
furniture, which is a revelation of beauty, and to the right, 
in perbaps the most fascinating rooms of all, the extra- 
ordinarily rich collection of smaller Italian sculptures and 
Della Robbia ware. The next floor is given up to textiles and 
glass, and the top floor entirely to glass and ceramics. Out 
of the vestibule one enters the square central hall, and out of 
it again run east and west the two main halls of the building, 
admirably proportioned and lit from above. These, with the 
courts adjoining the parallel passage which runs the whole 
length of the building and connects the various courts and 
halls, are the entire height of the building. In the right-hand 
hall a very splendid effect is obtained by the insertion into 
the large white wall spaces of the superb collection of Italian 
architectural sculpture, such as doorways, singing galleries, 
and fireplaces. At the end into a circular alcove is built an 
exquisite Florentine chapel, with its altar and Della Robbia 
frieze. Its proportions are seen to absolute advantage, and 
we feel ourselves indeed fortunate to possess so important a 
fragment of antique Florence within our walls. Near by is 
an extremely fine fireplace cut in grey stone, and ascribed 
to Desiderio da Settignano. On the opposite wall is the 
magnificent monument from Verona of the Marchese Spinetta 
Malaspina seated on a noble horse and supported by two 
soldiers in Roman dress, with a red marble pulpit below 
encircled by elegant statuettes. The whole composition has 
for background a tent-like canopy of stucco, and is, on one’s 
first entrance, the most noticeable group in the hall. The 
weat and corresponding hall on the other side of the centre is 
at present almost unoccupied, as is the large octagonal 
court roofed with glass in which to-day’s principal ceremony 
takes place. It is not stated what collection is to be placed 
here. Adjoining this we find the series of six smaller 
courts, already mentioned, in which are now placed the framed 
examples of carpets and tapestries. In one of these is to be seen 
the marvellous and world-famed Persian carpet from the mosque 
of Ardabil, woven in 1540, with others of almost equal beauty, 
one of them formerly the property of William Morris. The 
Flemish tapestries, some of which are as fine as those at the 
Cluny Museum in Paris, appear to wonderful advantage in 
their new surroundings, and Mr. Salting has added to the 
variety of the collection by lending his lovely Italian piece, 
representing a group of cupids playing among vines and 
fruit-trees. 

A new feature in the arrangement of the Museum is the 
creation of the gallery set aside for loan collections. Mr. 
Balting and Mr, J. Fitzhenry, however, have generously 
allowed their treasures to be scattered according to their most 





appropriate positions, with the result that there is hardly 
a Department which is not enriched by objects from these 
extraordinary collections. Many of Mr. Pierpont Morgan's 
“examples” are still in the Museum, among them his bronze 
Eros, which provoked such universal admiration at the 
Burlington Fine Art Society's Exhibition some years ago. 

Steps from these courts lead to the open balconies which 
are built on the top of the long central passage, thus com- 
manding a view into both courts and halls. Here are displayed 
some of those embroideries, damasks, silks, and flowered 
stuffs of all kinds for the variety and quantity of which 
we believe the Museum to be unrivalled in Europe. Among 
the most delicate are the Chinese tapestries. The visitor, on 
returning to the main entrance, should not fail to notice the 
interesting collection of Florentine busts in the style of the 
fifteenth century by the modern Italian Bastianini, one of 
which, it will be remembered, deceived, quite innocently on the 
sculptor's part, such experts as the Directors of the Louvre. 
There is a marble head here so much in the spirit of the early 
sculptors that one can hardly believe the card on which is 
inscribed “ Middle of 19th Century.” 

The bare outline given above of the positions of some of the 
most important Departments has not even touched on the 
leather-work, engraving, design, enamels, china, and iron- 
work. But perhaps enough has been said to show that there 
can be nothing but praise for the new arrangement of the 
contents of the Museum, whieh exhibits to the ordinary 
visitor in the most entertaining manner the wealth and beauty 
of the collection, without in any way interfering with the 
original object of the Museum,—that it should be the Art 
School, so to speak, of Industrial England. 

The general impression produced by the new Museum can 
best be summed up by recording a saying overheard in the 
galleries on Wednesday :—‘“I feel as if I had come into a 
fortune.” G. 








BOOKS. 


——— 


A DIARY OF THE NAVAL FIGHTING IN THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR.* 
A LITTLE more than two years ago we wrote of a remarkable 
book called The Battle of Tsu-Shima, by Commander Wladimir 
Semenoff of the Russian Navy, translated by Captain Lindsay. 
We have before us the whole narrative of Captain Semenoff's 
experiences during the war, The Battle of Tsu-Shima being 
only an expansion of a small portion of his diary. Our readers 
may remember that the description of the battle of Tsushima 
was written with much power and dramatic force; the author 
was only a passenger on board the Russian flagship, the 
‘Suvoroff,’ and thus he had time to observe carefully all 
that happened, and he never ceased to follow his practice 
of making notes in his diary of incidents as they happened, 
recording instantly the time and place. He was wounded 
seriously in the battle, but up to that moment he made careful 
and regular notes. His comments, as we said two years ago, 
had a peculiar value, as his judgment was in a sense trained; 
he had taken part in the sortie of August 10th from Port 
Arthur and in other fighting. The chief impression his 
short book made on us was that he never had any real 
hope of the success of the last Russian venture ; his 
diary exhaled an atmosphere of despair. From _ the 
time Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s squadron sunk the Hull 
fishermen in the North Sea till it carried out its final 
and pitifully inadequate mancuvres as it approached 
the enemy, this competent and patriotic observer saw 
that failure was predestined. His description of the 
catastrophic moments at Tsushima was memorable,—the 
insensitiveness of his strained nerves to noise, his uncon- 
sciousness of fear, and the vividness of trifling details, such 
as the candles in front of the ship’s ikon which remained 
burning peacefully in the midst of the havoc. And besides 
its own value the book had an important preface by Sir 
George Clarke in which it was pointed out justly and weightily 
that the Russians fought in the Sea of Japan with a wrong 
purpose. Their idea was to get through the battle as well as 
* Rasplata (The Reckoning). By Commander Wladimir Semenoff (Imperial 
Russian Navy). His Diary during the Blockade of Port Arthur and the Voyage 
of Admiral Rojéstvensky’s Fleet, Translated by L. A. B. London: John 
Murray. (10s, 61, net.) 
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might be and reach Vladivostok, but the Japanese fought with 
only one thought, which was to destroy their enemy at what- 
ever sacrifice. Those who read the book will not care to miss 
Rasplata (“‘The Reckoning”), which has the same qualities and 
is excellently translated. 

The author has done well to reproduce the precise words of 
his diary, even when they clash with subsequent information. 
Every man’s memory tricks him after great events, and it 
interests us infinitely to know what he thought at the moment 
when they bappened, even though his judgment and know- 
ledge were wide of the mark. Captain Semenoff says that he 
saw no torpedo-boats during the “ Hull Affair” and believed 
at the time that there were none; he had already learned at 
Port Arthur with what materials panic is made; yet after- 
wards he yielded to the assurances of others and came to 
believe that there were torpedo-boats. The fact that he was 
so hopelessly wrong in this case does not affect our good 
opinion of his ability; we see that he bas the courage to 
quote his diary in the face of an International Court and 
common-sense. We really should have had far more mis- 
givings if we had observed in him any desire to use his diary 
to prove that he was in all cases a true prophet. 

He travelled overland to the seat of war, and the intro- 
ductory scenes during his journey will be recognised as 
genuine by any one who has passed through the experience of 
being in a country which is on the verge of war and yet 
doubts the possibility of such a thing. At Port Arthur he 
found a state of things which should be a warning for all time 
to those who would prepare men to fight naval battles by 
keeping them for long periods in harbour or on shore. No 
one was ready, and nothing was ready. Whenever Captain 
Semenoff went to headquarters to ask for instructions (his 
own ship, the ‘ Boyarin,’ being already lost through striking a 
Russian mine) he noticed that every one busied himself with 
papers with preternatural enthusiasm, however idle he might 
have appeared at the moment when the door was opened. All 
tried to satisfy his requests for work with transparent 
evasions; all were acting on a mot d’ordre. The Viceroy, 
Admiral Alexeieff, was the upas-tree which poisoned the 
atmosphere; under his influence honest efforts to face the 
facts and accept responsibility withered away. His own 
written orders were masterpieces of the art of giving himself 
loopholes to escape from blame. But Captain Semenoff 
persevered, and was appointed to the command of a destroyer 
and ordered to sea within a few hours. The ship was not 
properly found, and the compass had not been corrected since 
her last cruise. With such an instrument was he sent to 
scout in the winter fogs! Captain Semenoff's enterprise did 
not at all suit the book of his superiors, and, with some 
evasive excuses, he was deprived of his command. Even 
Admiral Vityeft, who sympathised with Captain Semenoff, 
dared not protest against the decisions of the interfering yet 
inactive Viceroy. When Captain Semenoff was appointed to 
a transport where he knew he would be virtually shelved, he 
called on Admiral Vityeft, who at first tried to make out 
that the new appointment meant recognition and promotion. 
Captain Semenoff answered :— 

“« Tf the service is so honourable, you will easily find candidates, 

who are older and worthier than I. I don’t aspire to this at all. 
I was appointed second-in-command of the Boyarin. She has 
gone down, and it would be absurd for me to demand to be 
appointed to another ship in a like capacity. I don’t think of it. 
But I merely ask to be sent to a fighting ship. That is what I 
have come for. You know me. I am an old navigator and know 
every spot hereabouts. Can’t I become navigating officer, or even 
watchkeeper? I shall be content with anything.’ The Admiral 
had never been a good diplomatist, and now ceased acting. He 
leaned over the table and raised his arms in a helpless attitude. 
‘What can J do? Just consider: he wrote it with his own hand, 
and with the green pencil.” What I thought when I left the 
office I would rather not say.” 
The Viceroy's green pencil was spoken of everywhere with 
awe; it was like the “moving finger” which having writ 
moves on, and all the naval “piety and wit” of the Semenoffs 
could not “lure it back to cancel half a line.” 

A change of spirit came over the fleet at Port Arthur when 
the heroic and indefatigable Admiral Makaroff arrived and 
took over the command. It was as though men breathed 
pure air instead of noxious vapours. He was a simple brave 
man who never spared and never excused himself. He was 
known as “ Beardy” (from the length of his beard) and the 








because they liked and trusted him. He is a very real figure 
in this book as he goes about with his cheeriness and his 
invariable salutation: “God grant a happy issue!” Under 
him Captain Semenoff became second-in-command of the 
‘Diana.’ Here is a description of the crew:— 

“As a matter of fact, 50 per cent. of the whole crew werg 

nts dressed as blue-jackets. A single cruise from Port 

Arthur to Vladivostok and back was the entire sea experience of 
a good half of the remainder. Manners and customs had grown 
up amongst the men, which were anything but man-of-war-like, 
Even in barracks things were different. I could have imagined 
myself to be, not on board a warship, but in a small village. At 
every kind of work one never heard a proper word of command 
or aclear order. ‘The petty officers ‘begged’ the men to do this 
or that. Not even the boatswain knew how to act as a superior, 
He requested the ‘children’ to go to the work in a friendly way, 
Everything was carried out in a hurry and superficially. I don't 
exaggerate in the least. ‘These were facts.” 
The ‘Diana’ was quite near the ‘Petropavlovsk’ when the 
latter struck a mine and went to the bottom with Makaroff 
and nearly the whole of her company. The loss of Makaroff 
was irremediable. On the same day the ‘Pobieda’ was also 
struck by a mine. The sequel must be given in Uaptain 
Semenoff’s own words :— 

“Suddenly guns went off everywhere, here and there ships 
were struck by shell, projectiles whistled over our heads, and 
splinters struck the ship’s side. Our ship now commenced an 
irregular fire. I was standing on the upper bridge with tho 
gunnery lieutenant. At first we looked at one another, dazed, as 
if neither of us would believe his own senses and wanted to have 
his observations corroborated by the other. ‘What is the 
matter?’ he asked. ‘Panic,’ I said. There was no need to say 
more. We both dashed down from the bridge. On the lower 
bridge I saw the captain standing at the door of the conning 
tower. ‘What are they firing for?’—‘I don’t know who has 
ordered it, sir.’—‘Stop it! They are off their heads!’ What 
was now going on around us was incredible. Mingled with the 
thunder of the guns came cries such as: ‘It’s all up with us!’— 
*‘Submarines!’—‘The ships are all sinking!’—‘ Fire, fire!’— 
‘Save yourselves!’ The men had completely lost their heads.” 
After the famous sortie of August 10th, when the Russian 
ships were scattered—we note, by the way, that Cuptain 
Semenoff says nothing in confirmation of the opinion, widely 
held, that but for a happy Japanese shot which damaged the 
conning-tower of the Russian flagship and wounded the 
Admiral, the Russians, who had a superior weight of metal, 
might easily have won the day—the ‘Diana’ performed a 
curious feat, running through the Japanese ships at night, 
and offering a passive resistance to numerous torpedo 
attacks. She used neither her searchlights nor her guns, 
believing that darkness and silence gave her the best chance 
of escape. Indeed, the guns could not be fired without 
reopening cracks in her which had been caused by shell-fire, 
She escaped safely to Saigon, where it was supposed she could 
be repaired, and there, to the disgust of Captain Semenoff, 
she received the order to disarm :— 

“What went on on board was not far removed from open 

mutiny. ‘ We won’t allow the colours to be struck! We wont 
allow the ship to be disarmed! We'll go to sea!’ wero tho 
shouts to be heard inthe mess. It was impossible to stem their 
outbreak of rage. I let them shout themselves hoarse, and then 
begged to be heard.” 
Captain Semenoff appears to be very “shaky” on the law 
governing warships in neutral ports. From Saigon he made 
his way home, and joined Rozhdestvensky’s squadron. It is 
difficult for a foreigner to estimate the justice of all Captain 
Semenoff's strictures on his brother-officers; there is evidence 
that these were resented at the time. We can only say we have 
read the book with the most intense interest. We hope it may 
do good in the Russian Ministry of Marine and Navy. 





THROUGH FRENCH SPECTACLES.* 

Not the least important result of the re-establishment of the 
Entente Cordiale with the French Republic has been the 
awakened curiosity on the part of our neighbours across the 
Channel concerning English institutions and English public 
life. The very interesting volume of studies in which 
M. Jacques Bardoux records his impressions of a dozen or 
more prominent Englishmen and one Englishwoman (we 
must plead convenience for applying the term to a category 
which includes the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and Mr. Arthur Balfour) is a striking proof of the mutual 








“Little Grandfather.” The sailors thus nicknamed him 


* Silhouettes d’Outre Manche. Par see Bardoux. Ouvrage orné de 8 
Portraits. Paris; Libirairie Hachette et Cie, [3 fr. 50¢.] 
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comprebension which is growing up between the two nations. 
And the tribute which is paid by so distinguished a publicist 
is not diminished in value by the fact that he is in no way an 
undiscriminating Anglophile. His point of view is thoroughly 
French, and he vehemently disclaims the accusation of being 
“un émigré.” One may know and admire England, he pro- 
tests, and yet remain proud of belonging to a country where 
there are fewer millionaires and fewer paupers, fewer towns 
and less smoke, but where thriving villages are more abundant, 
and where the peasant tills his own soil, where beautiful 
things are better appreciated, and where the sun shines with 
warmer and more constant rays. 

M. Bardoux would be false to bis national traditions if he 
did not at least aim at some classification of his specimens 
and at some form of logical generalisation. He seeks guidance 
in a distinction between the cohort of utilitarians and the 
little group of idealists. But he is compelled to recognise 
the same strenuousness in action, the same fundamental 
dislike of abstract ideas, whether the subject of his pen be 
“le fondateur de la démocratie tory” or “le leader du parti 
unioniste”; “le proconsul égyptien” or “le diplomate 
whig”; “l'apdtre radical” or “le commercant et le peintre 
préférés des classes moyennes.” In some of these types, 
indeed, M. Bardoux finds “la sensibilité” more developed 
than in others. There are some who prove less rebellious 
against artistic impressions, more susceptible to spiritual 
emotion, and to whom utility is not all in all; “ils sont 
incapables de tout sacrifier & l'action pratique et & la vision 
concréte. Il y a un peu de lumiére dans leurs Ames et un peu 
de réve dans leurs pensées.” But the burden of inheritance is 
too strong for them; their idealism is sentimental rather than 
intellectual; if it finds vent, it is in words, not in deeds. 

M. Bardoux’s selection of silhouettes is interesting and 
suggestive. We have Mr. John Burns and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith, 
Lord Randolph Churchill and his son, Sir Edward Grey and 
the Member for West Birmingham, whom the author insists 
on calling “Joe Chamberlain,” Mr. Balfour, Lord Cromer, 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Mr. William Whiteley, Mr. 
Holman Hunt, and Mr. Richard Bell, M.P. It should be a 
matter for serious reflection among Conservatives that only one 
out of the fourteen is to-day to be found in their fighting- 
line, The author has a good working knowledge of the 
machinery of our Administration, both local and central, and 
of recent party history. The slips he makes are surprisingly 
few. He is an indefatigable student of our newspapers. But 
he is a little too prone to take public men at their own valua- 
tion, and to accept the fancy portraits for which the lively fancy 
of the interviewer and the “impressionist” is responsible. 
Election addresses are to him what the preambles to Tudor 
Acts of Parliament were to Mr. Froude. But his judgments 
are thoroughly sane and often singularly acute, and his 
position of complete detachment should supply a useful 
corrective to those whose sense of proportion is blunted by 
too near a contact with the struggles and controversies of 
the hour. 

It is not without significance that the place of honour in 
this volume is occupied by the President of the Local 
Government Board. Mr. Burns has been one of the most 
conspicuous successes of the present Administration, and his 
selection for Cabinet rank was one of the happiest inspirations 
of the late Prime Minister. To a French democrat there is 
something irresistible in the career of this son of the people, 
in his early struggles, in his overmastering energy, his 
loyalty to his old friends, to his old clothes, to his old home. 
M. Bardoux bas accompanied “John Burns” on his daily 
walks through the streets of Battersea :— 


“Les femmes sur les pas des portes, les ouvriers du haut des 
tramways, les gamins dans les rues adressent des saluts joyeux & 
good old Jack. Il trouve, il cherche l'occasion d’adresser la 
parole aux passants. Dans la rue, il est chez lui. Un garnement 
bat de la semelle contre le mur d'une école municipale ; 
‘Donnes-tu des coups de pied A ta maison?’ Une fillette pleure, 
parce que 1) ruisseau emporte sa balle, le Député ramasse ‘le 
jouet et coasole l'enfant. Des gargons jouent au football, il 
s’associe & leurs jeux d'un geste rapide de ses jambes toujours 
alertes. ‘Good-day Mr. Burns.—Good day, sir.’ Un policeman 


” 


arpente le trottoir. Une plaisanterie déride Bobby ! 
In the little house at Battersea M. Bardoux was intro- 
duced to the remarkable library of economic science which 
Mr. Burns has amassed by a Spartan simplicity of living 





and by the practice of rigid self-denial. He might have 
added that there are few better-read men in the House of 
Commons than the President of the Local Government Board. 
And M. Bardoux makes a very true observation when he 
insists that, in spite of occasional lapses of taste and of fierce 
personalities, of a limited vision and of congenital prejudice, 
there is to be found in his speeches conspicuous elevation of 
tone and sentiment :— 

“On y trouve des violences, jamais de grossitretés. L'orateur 
surexcit les volontés, leur dicte des décisions pratiques, leur 
impose aussi des victoires morales. II éléve ses auditeurs jusqu’d 
lui; il ne s’abaisse jamais 4 leur niveau.” 

But the innate pugnacity of the first-class fighting man is as 
conspicuous in John Burns as it was in Jobn Bright :— 

“Quand on lit ces phrases, assénées sur l'adversaire comme 
autant de coups de massue, on voit la silhouette de l'orateur: 
debout, les épaules pliées, les jarrets tendus, la michoire serréo, 
il est prét & passer de la parole au geste. On croit entendre, 
derniére les phrases, la respiration haletante du lutteur. J. Burns 
avait été, jadis, un champion de boxe redoutable. II n’en a point 
oublié les principes. S’il a recours & la raillerie, ses attaques 
restent aussi rudes. Il cingle & coups de cravache, au lieu de 
frapper & coups de matraque.” 

Religions idealism (idéalisme religieuse) is scarcely the 
quality with which his contemporaries were wont to associate 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. But “C.-B.” was a Scot 
of the Scots, and the singular failure of the average English- 
man, and especially of the Londoner, to understand him was 
responsible for much in our recent political history. It is 
still more curious that his own countryman, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, should have so misjudged the capacity of an opponent 
with whom he was brought into daily and almost hourly 
conflict. Hard on the surface, shrewd at a bargain, canny in 
speech, the Scot is at heart a sentimentalist of the deepest 
dye, and M. Bardoux shows remarkable penetration in finding 
in this characteristic, combined with a strong sense of irony 
and an invincible loyalty to his party and his friends, the clue 
to the eventual triumph of the late Prime Minister :-— 

“Un homme d'état qui connut la pitié, crut au devoir, réva des 

réves, telle est bien la formule qu'il convient de graver, pour 
perpétuer la mémoire de Sir Henry, sur la tombe modeste, creusée 
dans le village de Meigle, sous les épais ombrages des plateaux 
d’ Ecosse.” 
The ancient innate sympathy between France and Scotland 
which helped to make Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman one of 
the best French scholars on this side of the Channel renders 
him an especially congenial subject for the pen of M. Bardoux, 
who recognises in him the type which bas regenerated modern 
France, “un bourgeois de vielle souche”; and he adds the 
very pregnant reflection that Sir Henry was the first to break 
the tradition “qui veut que les leaders libéraux appartien- 
nent aux premiers rangs soit de l'aristocratie, soit des lettres 
anglaises.” 

It is inevitable that in so complete a personification of the 
Celtic fringe as the present Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
Frenchman should find his own natural affinity, as well as an 
admirable foil to that block of rugged Saxon oak, the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board :— 

“ Certes, le député gallois incarne les passions religieuses et les 
revendications politiques de la petite bourgeoisie anglaise. Il est 
cependant impossible de regarder ce visage mobile, oi tout trahit 
lardeur d’une pensée riche et d'une sensibilité vibraute :— 
audessous des cheveux noirs, le front ridé et le regard malicieux, la 
bouche si vivante, dont les plis sont & peine masqués par uno 
moustache brune ;—il est impossible d’entendre cet orateur, aux 
gestes larges et au verbe abondant, épris des mouvements 
oratoires et des périodes sonores, sans retrouver entre le Ministre 
britannique et les hommes de notre race une lointaine parenté.” 

Mr. Asquith is a harder nut for the foreigner to crack; but 
M. Bardoux has contrived to put on paper a very forcible 
sketch of the English statesman whose rise by dint of sheer 
brain-power presents the nearest approach to that of Canning 
which modern conditions permit :— 

“Un bourgeois libéral, dont le programme démocratique et les 
solutions législatives s’élargissent sous la pression de la pouss‘e 
ouvriére ; une téte froide, dont le réalisme instinctif et le jugement 
sar ne sont troublés ni par la chimére de l’idée ni par les caprices 
du ceur; un orateur alerte, aristocratique et concentré, qui 
répugne aux digressions boursouffiées, aux banalités improvisées, 
et cherche & relever la monotonie de résumés concrets par la 
pureté de la forme ou le classicisme d’un souvenir. .... . Les 
conservateurs se réorganisent. Les protectionnistes reprennent 
confiance. Les socialistes s’‘agitent. Calme et serein, le masque 
immobile, l’eil bien ouvert, Asquith étudie ces difficultés, sans se 
laisser aveugler par une doctrine ou troubler par une émotion, 
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avec la méthode.d’un barrister, la culture d’un universitaire et le 
jugement d’un industriel.” 

It is a vivid piece of portraiture, but the lighter aspects of 
the Premier's personality have eluded M. Bardoux. “Asquith 
of Balliol” is not altogether merged in the Right Honourable 
H. H. Asquith, M.P. 

For his chapter on Lord Randolph Churchill M. Bardoux 
draws almost exclusively upon the pages of Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s biography, and the brilliancy and versatility of the 
latter, his “ moving accidents by flood and field,” his “ hair- 
breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach,” furnish 
material for much picturesque writing. But the French reader 
who carries his studies no further must be at a loss to account 
for the extraordinary animosity which Mr. Churchill has the 
power of exciting, an animosity not confined to his political 
opponents. The following passage is an ingenious application 
of the doctrine of heredity to the descendants of “ Corporal 
Jobn” :—= 


“A la barre de la Chambre des Communes, sur le tréteau 
dune réunion pantiass, les différences entre Lord Randolph et 
Winston Sp. Churchill s’effacent, les ressemblances s’accentuent. 
La lassitude précoce du fils de la belle Américaine disparait. Le 

li sceptique des lévres est corrigé. Le regard las des yeux bleus 
brille d’une ardente lumiére. Une flamme e sur les joues 
es. L’accent nasillard est balayé par le torrent de l’éloquence. 
geste grandit et anime. Le sang des Marlborough reparait 
tout entier dans cet aristocrate qui fauche du bras, excite de la 
voix, heureux de luttes, grisé par la bataille, et déploie dans les 
eonftits parlementaires d'une ére démocratique, quelques-unes des 
qualités d’offensive et d'audace qui valurent 4 l’aieul, au Capitaine 
Churchill, il y a plus de deux siécles le titre de duc et le baton de 

hal.” 


M. Bardoux makes a mistake, though a pardonable one, in 
elassing Sir Edward Grey with the Whigs. By birth, indeed, 
he belongs to “the good old Houses who love the people well,” 
but from his first entrance into public life under the wing of 
Lord Morley his place has been among “ the veterans staunch 
who drink the streams of Tyne and Wear and Clyde.” The 
Radicalism of a man who can retain the unwavering confidence 
of a Northumbrian constituency for a quarter of a century 
must be unimpeachable. M. Bardoux, however, has penetrated 
the secret of the commanding influence which the Foreign 
Secretary has obtained both over the Opposition in the House 
of Commons, over the malcontents of his own party, and 
ever the members of the Corps Diplomatique with whom 
he transacts his daily business. The phrase “un mélange 
d’équilibre et d’élévation de bon sens et de sincérité loyale” is 
comprised in a single English word—character—which counts 
for more than anything else in English politics :— 

“Méme si l’on n’a point connu le foyer austére, ov il fut élave, 
la noble compagne, qu’il a perdue, il est impossible d’entrevoir 
le Ministre, sans étre frappé par la beauté de son regard. Aucun 
ombre n’en ternit la lumiére. De ces yeux tombe une lointaine 
elarté. Sous la double influence de l’éducation et de la douleur, 
la conscience du gentleman s’est encore affinée. Elle est 
aujourd’hui d’un métal qu’aucan choc ne pourrait briser, qu’aucune 
tache ne saurait rouiller. Sir Edward Grey apporte, dans la 
diplomatie, un ime qui répugne invinciblement au mensonge.” 

With this fine passage we must close our quotations from 
M. Bardoux, leaving half the volume untouched. We trust 
it may enjoy a wide circulation in France, and may serve to 
correct those false impressions from which few even of the 
best-read and most-travelled Frenchmen are altogether 
exempt. 





DANTE AND HIS TRANSLATORS.* 
To trace the influence of Dante in English literature is a 
fascinating task. It illustrates at once the association of 
England with Italy, varying in strength and in character 
during the centuries since the poet was laid in his tomb at 
Ravenna; and, not less significantly, it illustrates the tone of 
the literary world of England, its attitude towards romance, 
religion, mediaevalism, and epic poetry itself. It is this 
task which Dr. Paget Toynbee has set himself, and, we 
may say at once, has fulfilled to admiration. When the 
history of the revival of English interest in the great 
Florentine poet comes to be written, when, in other words, 
the subject of Dr. Toynbee’s own book is carried beyond 
his concluding date to the beginning of the twentieth 
sentury, and when the share which our country has had 





* (1) Dante in English {ccoture from Ly to (ois! (c. eo . By 
ethuen and Co. s. net.|——(2) Dante's 
ard Wilberforce, 3 vols, London; Mac- 


Paget Toynbee. 2 vols. London: 
Divine Comedy. Translated by Edw 
millan and Co, (10s, 6d, net.) 








in the serious Dante scholarship of Europe during the. 
last fifty years is estimated, it will be found that to the 
great services of Cary, who still, uniquely among our country- 
men, deserves the simple words which commemorate him on 
his grave in Westminster Abbey as “ the translator of Dante,” 
must be added those of the two foremost.seholars who are 
still happily with us,—Dr. Edward Moore, whose exact. 
criticism nd judicious labours on the text of his author have 
received the recognition in Italy which they deserved; and 
Dr. Paget Toynbee, whose minute investigation of French and 
English literature and whose encyclopaedic labours in illus- 
tration of the poet are informed throughout by a literary 
taste, and even charm, which are not common among com- 
mentators, Both these Oxford scholars continue to add to 
the indebtedness of all Dante students to their enthusiasm 
and their learning; anda third, from whom we are justified 
in looking for original contributions of unusual value, has 
recently appeared in Mr. W. H. V. Reade, the author of the 
important study of the relation of Dante to Thomas Aquinas, 
And the work of such leaders is supported by not a few 
societies which have taken the great Florentine for the subject 
of combined investigation. Most notable among them, perhaps, 
is the Oxford Dante Society, which, adorned in the past by 
the genius of Liddon and Pater, and still numbering among 
its members Mr. Bryce, Mr, W. P. Ker, Dr. Shadwell, and 
its distinguished founder, is about to celebrate its century of 
meetings. 

Before us we have two valuable illustrations of the progress 
of Dante study in England. The first is contained in the two 
stout volumes into which Dr. Toynbee has compressed the 
results of his remarkable industry and enthusiasm. He has 
gathered together an immense mass of references to Dante, 
and of translated passages apart from general translations of 
the Comedy or of one of its parts, that are to be found between 
the fourteenth century and the second half of the nineteenth, 
from Chaucer, who was the first to quote him, down to Cary, 
who inaugurated the scientific study of his works. One is 
amazed at the extent to which it is evident that Dante has 
influenced English literature. England, though comparatively 
late in the field—as compared, for example, with Spain, where, 
at least from the beginning of the fifteenth century, the 
influence of Dante was probably more powerful than any 
other external force—was, within the comparatively limited 
range of the great leaders of her literary life, eager to 
assimilate; and there was no period—not even the eighteenth 
century, which was as regards Dante an age of “ Goths”— 
in which the influence of the great Florentine was not an 
important, if at times indirect, power. The periods of 
influence may be easily distinguished. There is the age of 
Chaucer and his school, when Engtish poets read Dante for 
pleasure and without any idea that they were doing anything 
remarkable. There is the half-affected admiration of the age 
of Elizabeth, when poets, and even Spenser himself, were 
attracted to the Italian poet partly by the affectation of the 
day, and partly by the interest of literary craftsmanship. 
There is the age of Milton, who, like Chaucer, and—in spite of 
the laboured arguments of enthusiasts who will argue any- 
thing in support of their craze—unlike Shakespeare, had an 
intimate acquaintance with the Divina Commedia, and indeed 
beyond it. And lastly, if we end where Dr. Toynbee ends, 
there is the age of commentators and critics, some of them 
illustrators of English poetry, and some of them poets them- 
selves of the first rank, who for the first time made Dante 
known in England outside a narrow circle of people of letters. 
Till this time came, a time in which Dante really began to 
“ come into his own in England,” the ignorance of the greatest 
of Italian poets, not only among educated persons, but even 
among critics and poets, was indeed remarkable. The 
eighteenth century was at its worst, from a literary point of 
view, when it turned its self-complacent eyes on the poet of 
mediaeval Catholicism. Voltaire set the tone :— 

“Vous voulez connaitre le Dante, les Italiens l’appellent 
divin, mais c’est une divinité cachée: peu de gens entendent ses 
oracles. Il a des commentateurs, c’est peut-étre encore une raison 
de plus pour n’étre pas compris. Sa réputation s’affermira 
toujours, parce qu’on ne le lit jamais.” 

Sir William Temple entirely ignored Dante in his list of great 
Italian writers. Neither Evelyn nor Addison in their Italian 
journeys seems to have taken the slightest notice of associa- 
tions with his poetry. Dr. Johnson ignored him in his jejune 
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‘reference to the influence of Italian writers on Milton, and 
the pretentious Swan of Lichfield considered him a “ fire-and- 
smoke poet,” and was shocked at his “ transcending filthiness.” 
As Dr. Toynbee says, “the one man in England in the 
‘eighteenth century who appears really to have known and 
appreciated Dante was Gray, who was regarded by his con- 


‘temporaries as ‘perhaps the most learned man in Europe. 
And it was from Gray that Cary learnt his enthusiasm, and 
was inspired to do what Boyd before him had attempted with 
s0 inadequate a sense of the requirements of the task, and to 
give to Englishmen a translation in true poetry of the greatest 
poet of the Middle Age. 

All this Dr. Toynbee traces in ‘an introductory essay in 
interesting detail and with minute care. He rightly estimates 
also, as has not, we think, been done before, what Dante students 
owe to Coleridge, and, in different ways again, to Macaulay, 
to Shelley, and to Byron. It was Coleridge who told English 
folk what really to look for in the master. “Dante does not 
eo much elevate your thoughts as send them deeper.” It was 
Macaulay who did justice ‘to the poetic side of Cary's work, 
though he was certainly wrong in thinking that “ there is 
no version in the world ...... so faithful as” his. The 
Catalin, Andreu Febrer, in the fifteenth century, easily sur- 
passed him in exactness, and there need be no wonder that he 
id. Shelley was of all English poets most deeply affected 
by Dante. He read him seriously, consecutively, and with 
growing appreciation till he came to say that in “ exquisite 
tenderness, and ‘sensibility, and ideal beauty” he “ excelled 
all poets except Shakespeare.” His admiration was notable 
enough to appear in Peacock’s delightful Nightmare Abbey a 
year before he had thus expressed it to Leigh Hunt: Mr. 
Scythrop is found turning his back on the rest of the com- 
‘pany and reading Dante. Dante, indeed, as Peacock said, 
was “becoming fashionable.” Lord Wellesley read and 
quoted him frequently—there is a passage in Lord 
Stanhope’s ‘Conversations with the Duke of Wellington 
which illustrates this—and Byron, in so many things the 
mirror of his age, championed his claims to the highest 
excellence, with more vehemence perhaps than understanding. 
With Cary at last Dante came into his own. 

Admiration and criticism alike led to translation. From 
Chaucer downwards English poets had rendered famous 
passages into their own tongue. The episodes of Ugolino and 
of Francesca of Rimini were most commonly chosen. Perhaps 
no single passage was more beautifully adapted than the 
lines at the beginning of the eighth canto of the Purgatorio 
‘by Byron in Don Juan :— 

“ Soft hour! which wakes the wish and melts the heart 
Of those who sai? the seas, on the first day 
When they from their sweet friends are torn apart ; 
Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way 
As the far bell of vesper makes him start, 
Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay ; 
Is this a famcy which our reason scorns? 
Ah! surely nothing dies but something mourns ”— 
lines which we may quote, since Dr. Toynbee seems to have 
mitted them from his selection. 

The efforts, and the successes, of translators are a subject 
by themselves. It is natural that the successes should be 
greatest in the Romance languages; and probably none is so 
close or so happy in its rendering as that of Andreu Febrer. 
The first lines are typical of the whole :— 

“En lo mig del cami de nostra vida 
Me retrobé per una selva escura, 
Que la dreta via era fallida.” 
But to render Dante into a Teutonic tongue in his own terza 
rima is the most difficult of tasks. Chaucer, as Dr. Toynbee 
says, showed himself quite at ease in the metre. Sir Thomas 
Wyatt the elder essayed it, and the Earl of Surrey, and after 
them Milton. Shelley and Byron attempted it in versions 
from Dante, the former with much the greater success. But 
Mr. Edward Wilberforce is, we believe, the first to render the 
whole Commedia into English in the closest resemblance to 
the original. It is impossible to deny the great care, the 
great labour, the skill, the patience, of the version. And yet 
we are compelled to doubt whether the success attained is 
really sufficient to counterbalance the sense of strain which is 
evident throughout. Can English readers follow the metre, or 
appreciate the regularity of the rhymes? The whole effect is 
unfamiliar in English. And the difficulty of fitting into the 
shackies a closely literal translation is very great indeed. Mr. 








Edward Wilberforce has succeeded better than we should have 
thought was possible. But we cannot think that his work will, 
as poetry, bear comparison with that of Cary or Longfellow, 
or with that of the Provost of Oriel, whose translation of the 
Purgatorio, Mr. Pater so truly said, is “ singular in its union 
of minute and sensitive fidelity almost to the very syllables 
of the original, with that general sense of composure and 
breadth of effect which gives to the great mediaeval poem the 
air of a ‘classic,’” and who, we have reason to hope, has 
continued his “work of rare patience and scholarship” into 
some cantos at least of the Paradiso. Mr. Wilberforce is 
laborious and patient too, and shows careful scholarship in 
his notes; but we cannot but feel that at least much of his 
version is a dance in fetters. Grace is impossible without 
freedom. Take the beginning of the nineteenth canto of the 
Paradiso for example :— 
“ Appeared before me with its wings outspread 


The beauteous image, which the souls entwined, 
Joyful in sweet fruition, perfected. 


Each seemed a little ruby where enshrined 
The sun enkindled such an ardent ray 
That it refracted him mine eyes to blind. 


And what it now behoves me to pourtray 
Voice never bore, and will could never write, 
Nor ever was conceived by fancy’s play. 


For I both saw and heard the beak recite, 

And with its voice sound ‘I’ and ‘mine,’ when would 

Conception rather ‘we’ and ‘our’ unite.” 
Is the gain of accuracy here balanced by the very obvious 
losses of poetry and clearness? But, as an exercise in verse 
and as a companion to Dante for one who can appreciate 
difficulties, we can truly commend Mr. Wilbeiforce’s work. 
Dr. Toynbee renders a more direct service, and it is one which 
we can hardly too highly praise. His book is a treasure-house 
of English “Dantism.” It is a marvel, too, of accuracy. 
That the headline of p. 135, Vol. L., is misprinted is almost the 
only textual slip we have observed; and the mass of illustra- 
tive matter that has been utilised is, without exaggeration, 
enormous. 





MANSFIELD COLLEGE ESSAYS.* 


THESE essays presented to Dr. Fairbairn by some of those 
“who have studied or taught in Mansfield College” during 
the twenty-two years since he became its first Principal are a 
striking testimony to the reverence felt for the distinguished 
man to whom they are dedicated and to the sound and 
scholarly teaching given at Mansfield College. Most important, 
perhaps, is a group of four which deal with the Christian 
religion in its broader aspects. The contribution of Principal 
Garvie on “The Nature of Religious Knowledge and the 
Certainty of Christian Faith,” and that of Mr. Macfadyen on 
“Final Christianity,” both good essays, the former, in our 
opinion, the best in the book, exhibit strikingly the conviction, 
which encounters us at this moment on every side, that religion 
is “as essential and original an element” in human nature 
as science, or morality, or art. Hence the truest view, 
whether in science or criticism, will be one which best 
accounts for, instead of explaining away, the religious facts, 
including the most important fact of al!, the experience of 
believers. The certainty of Christian faith not only cannot 
be undermined by criticism, but “ may even set limits to the 
criticism that is credible and intelligible.” Mr. Macfadyen 
urges that, “given the categories of religion, Christianity is 
its final and absolute form.” Renan said the same thing: 
“Jesus founded the absolute religion...... After Him 
there is nothing more but to develop and fructify.” Mr. 
Rowland in his essay on “The Conception of Personality in 
Theology ” says admirably: “Christianity is the revelation 
that individuality is only the first word on personality ; 
the last word is fellowship.” When we lose ourselves in other 
men or in God we find ourselves. This union may partly, 
he argues, be accomplished through the subconscious self. 
It is interesting to notice that a similar belief was held by 
Professor Clerk Maxwell. “It was a favourite thought of 
his,” Professor Hort tells us, “ that beneath the individuality 
which accompanies our personal life there lies hidden a deeper 
community of being as well as of feeling and action.” The 
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doctrine of the Atonement has a large place in Mr. Watt's 
“Religion and Philosophy,” as well as in Mr. Macfadyen’s 
contribution, and is the special subject of an interesting essay 
by Professor Andrews. He points out that there is scarcely a 
trace of the idea of Atonement in Jewish literature contem- 
porary with Christ, though it is mentioned by St. Paul 
(1 Cor. xv. 3) as one of the “ original stock of truths which he 
inherited from his predecessors.” Professor Bartlet’s essay 
on the Eucharist lacks the sobriety characteristic of the book. 
He is inclined to treat everything as credible except the 
obvious. That the detailed narration of the Last Supper 
in the First Epistle to the Corinthians proves “that its 
forms did not enter into the ritual of the Christian 
meal at Corinth” is an example of such perverse inter- 
pretation. Moreover, he treats the Didache as giving a 
complete account of the Eucharist, whereas it makes a general 
reference (chap. 15) to the Gospel for further instruction. 
Professor Robinson deals learnedly with Hebrew psychology 
and the connexion of such terms as nephesh and ruach with 
the Wuy7 and mvedua of St. Paul. Missionary enterprise is 
handled in a very interesting account by Mr. Lenwood of the 
profound contrast between the religious ideas of India and 
Christianity. The Christian doctrine of eternal consciousness, 
for instance, “to the Asiatic is not a promise, but a threat.” 
Mr. Selbie writes eloquently on the ideal of Congregationalism. 
Fine though this ideal is, it has obvious dangers. The 
admission of none but pure believers imposes upon men the 
impossible task of separating successfully the tares from the 
wheat, and the absence of any church organisation or any 
general creed gives an opening for extreme dogmatism in one 
congregation, and ill-considered novelty, as recent events have 
abundantly shown, in another. 





THE FAERIE QUEEN.* 

Tus edition, numbering three hundred copies, and not to be 
reprinted, is worthy of the great poem which it reproduces. 
The volumes are royal quarto, containing in all a thousand 
and thirty-eight pages, with sixteen of introductory matter, 
the text being that of the edition of 1596, while the fragment 
of Book VII. (Canto vii. containing fifty-nine stanzas, and two 
stanzas of Canto viii.) is given from the folio of 1609. We 
have also the original title-page of the 1£96 edition, “ printed 
for William Ponsonbie,” the dedication to the “ Most High, 
Mightie and Magnificent Empresse, Renowned for all Pietie, 
Vertue, and all Gratious Government Elizabeth by Grace of 
God Queen of England, Fraunce & Verginia.” After the 
Third Book comes the “ Letter of the Author expounding 
his whole intention in the course of this worke,” addressed 
to the “Right noble and Valorous Sir Walter Raleigh,” 
various testimonies in verse, and Spenser’s own dedicating 
sonnets. It is no disparagement to this noble poem 
to say that it is greatly advantaged by a sumptuous form. 
No one can deny that to read it with anything like a 
thorough study is laborious, and that the weakness of 
human nature turns discouraged from the small print and 
other unlevely accessories of the cheap reprint. Here we 
have everything of the best: clear and shapely type, ample 
margins, and admirable paper, dead white, without glaze, and 
thick. The form, in short, is such as seems to lend itself to 
leisure, and without leisure no one can hope to read The 
Faerie Queen to any purpose. Any sort of criticism would be 
ridieulous; but does any one want to be told where Spenser 
may be found at his best? Let him read the Cave of 
Mammon (Book II., Canto vii.) It is followed by one of the 
loci classici which every one knows: “ And is there love in 
heaven P” 





THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.+ 


Mr. Leapam has found the common difficulty of keeping 
the proper proportion between unlimited material and limited 
space. He has to tell the story of three reigns, and in the 
first the average of pages to the year is 18°4, in the second 8°6, 
in the third 44. It is true that the twelve years of Queen 
Anne include the campaign of Marlborough, the Union of 
England and Scotland, and the critical struggle between 
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parties which ended in the establishment of Constitutional 
government. But then in the thirty-three of George II. we 
have the Rebellion of 1745 and the conquest of Canada. A 
minor criticism to the same effect is that if it is right 
to dismiss the battle of Dettingen in something less than 
a page—we do not object, as there was nothing epoch- 
making about it—it was not necessary to supply a plan. On 
the whole, however, Mr. Leadam has given us an effective 
picture of the period which he describes. We may 
single out for special praise the lucid account of the 
Jacobite attempt of 1714. We finish it with a heightened 
appreciation of the conduct of the English Government. 
The situation was one of extraordinary difficulty. The new 
King would have had a hard part to play even if his 
personality had been most attractive. Being such as he was, 
his task might have seemed well-nigh impossible. But he 
had good qualities, to which Mr. Leadam does justice; he was 
well served, and he had the crowning advantage of having to 
do with singularly incompetent adversaries. Not the least of 
his merits was the politic economy with which he used his 
victory. What a wholesale proscription would have followed 
a Jacobite triumph! We can form some idea by recalling the 
policy which the short-lived Irish Parliament of 1689 marked 
out for itself in similar circumstances. We may mention, 
also, the story of the Union of the two kingdoms, a curious 
instance of the disproportionate importance with which a loud 
minority often contrives to invest itself, and the picturesque 
account of the “South Sea Bubble,” in which Mr. Leadam 
drops the customary objection of the scientific historian to 
enlivening his pages with detail. The final chapter is given 
to the subject of “Literature and Manners.” Mr. Leadam 
compresses a vast amount of common-sense and sound 
criticism into its four-and-twenty pages. He deals with a 
great variety of subjects, from philosophy, poetry, and science 
down to the condition of English roads. These, he says, were 
“founderous.” The word has good authority, but it is not 
one of Burke’s happiest phrases. 





NOVELS. 
A CHANGE IN THE CABINET.* 

Mr. BELuLoc in his amusing political satire has been guilty 
of several minor errors of taste and of one conspicuous error 
of judgment. He is careful to anticipate the gender of his 
readers throughout as feminine. Mr. Belloc’s gentle reader 
is never alluded to as “he,” or “he or she,” but always “she.” 
Now, assuming that Mr. Belloc is in earnest in addressing 
himself on this occasion to the spindle side—a rather large 
assumption, we admit—we cannot but think that he has made 
a great mistake in devoting so much of the preliminary 
matter to explaining the nature of the financial opera- 
tions in which Sir Charles Repton and Mr. Theocritus 
Benson were engaged. It is quite true that the inter- 
dependence of finance and politics is of the essence of the 
satire, but the fair reader, nineteen times out of twenty, is 
bored by the terminology of company-promoting or the Stock 
Exchange. The explanation of the Tontine at the beginning 
of The Wrong Bow chokes off most women, and accounts for 
the melancholy fact that so few of them appreciate that 
masterpieee of irresponsible humour. We cannot resist the 
conclusion that the references to the Van Diemens and 
Popocatapetl Companies will exercise a similarly deterrent 
effect in the volume before us. But although Mr. Belloc may 
have failed to conciliate the larger half of his readers, there 
is plenty of entertainment in his new fantasia for those who 
manage to surmount the initial obstacles. 

While the story belongs nominally to the category of 
prophetic romance—the date is 1915—the phase of British 
politics depicted in Mr. Belloc’s story isan aggravation of the 
least democratic aspect of contemporary England. The 
Administration enthroned in power is a family party, 
nepotism is rife, and plutocracy omnipotent. The Premier, 
yielding to petticoat influence, resolves to remove one of 
his colleagues to the Lords to make room for a harmless 
but perfectly incompetent young relative. Sir Charles 
Repton is quite ready to take his peerage as lending fresh 
impetus and prestige to his financial enterprises, but on 





* A Change in the Cabinet. By H. Belloc, London: MethuenandCo. [63.] 
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the eve of his transference he is suddenly smitten with a 
mysterious disease, and his destined successor suddenly dis- 
appears. The disease is that of veracititis, or the passion 
for speaking the truth in season and out of season—in the 
House, in the street, and at board meetings—and readers 
of Mr. Burden and Mr. Clutterbuck's Election can readily 
imagine Mr. Belloc’s treatment of his theme and the 
disquietude and distress caused in the City and the Cabinet 
by Sir Charles's blazing indiscretions. The situation is saved 
by the masterly unscrupulousnees of the Prime Minister's 
secretary, who “squares” the Press, and the intervention of 
an American doctor, who by a simple operation cures Lord 
Repton of veracititis. Mr. Belloc’s method remains un- 
chenged: by the exercise of a sustained irony he holds up to 
simulated admiration an exaggerated picture of the pomposity, 
hypocrisy, and jobbery of British politicians. Though his 
shafts are mostly aimed at the Tories, not a few of them ricochet 
on to his own party. His weapon, in fact, is somewhat of a 
boomerang; and the persistent anti-Semitism which recurs 
throughout the narrative tends to become wearisome as 
well as repellent. What lends the book its chief attraction 
is the vein of exuberant freakishness, of whimsical invention, 
—as, for example, the display of sham erndition in tracing 
the history of the Wardenship of the Court of Dowry; or the 
adventures of the missing Minister as a stowaway malgré lui. 
Mr. Belloc excels in episode, in decorative digressions, in 
incongruous comments, as when he says of Lady Repton :— 
“She was a woman of heroic endurance. Her father had been 
in his time a God-fearing man, and had accumulated a small 
competence in the jute line.” 

As asatirist Mr. Belloc fails by reason of a certain inhuman 
grotesqueness. But when he forgets his main purpose, and 
indulges in his tangential flights of sheer frivolity, he is 
generally amusing and often exhilarating. The episode of 
Demaine’s escape from the ship, his arrival at bis friend's 
country honse, and the strategy by which he is rescued from 
the rural policemen,—all these adventures are unessential to 
the plot, but they are excellent fantastic farce, and afford 
welcome relief to the more deliberate absurdity of the main 
narrative. 





The Cage. By Harold Begbie. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)— 
Mr. Harold Begbie approaches his subject, which is that of 
marriage, on the lines which have been very frequently advocated 
in these columns. He regards crimes against marriage as crimes 
against society, and although his heroine has every excuse for 
severing the legal tie which binds her to her husband, Mr. Begbie 
allows her to be convineed, and at the same timo convinces the 
reader, that sheis quite right in resuming her relations with him. 
It may be objected by certain people that a novel should not be 
treated as a sermon, but arguments for self-indulgence are so 
frequently set forth at length for the benefit of novel-readers 
that it is a good thing for once to find the arguments for the 
performance of duty expounded as fully and as forcibly. 
A mistake of the book is that the mysterious parentage of 
the hero, who is known by the name of Ilugh Napier, is too 
much insisted on, for it has no particular bearing on the story 
itself. The picture of the heroine's life at Borhaven with her 
delightful grandmother is charmingly drawn, but it is difficult 
to imagine how so engaging an old woman as Mrs. Dobson could 
possibly have had a daughter like Mrs, Ainslie. The story is 
interesting and remarkable in this age for the plainness with 
which it puts before its readers old-fashioned principles of sound 
morality. 

Samson Unshorn. By Reginald Turner. (Chapman and Hall. 
6s.)—This is a story of modern journalism, a theme which is 
wonderfully popular just at present, both on the stage and in 
fiction. The hero of the book, James Maxwell, makes an extra- 
ordinary success with tho first halfpenny newspaper ever intro- 
duced to the London world. The author has very decided ideas 
on the way in which modern journalism is condueted. He 
considers that papers which are successful nowadays are so 
because they do not guido, but reflect, the opinions of their 
regular readers. He therefore makes his hero carefully consult 
the office-boy every evening before settling the “leader” of the 
Daily Opinion, and in consequence of this worthy’s dictum on the 
current topic of the day, the “leader” always accurately reflects the 
frame of mind of “the man in the street.” There is more than a 
germ of truth in Mr. Reginald Turver’s idea, though it may be 
doubted whether the extreme step taken by James Maxwell is 
usually resorted to. The love story is not half so amusing as the 
jourpalism in this novel, and the beautiful Lady Gertrude remains 





to the end rather an unconvincing figure. Tho book will be found 
highly entertaining, especially to working journalists. 

ReapaBLE Novets.—Mrs. Gramercy-Park. By A. R. Goring- 
Thomas. (John Lane. 6s.)—An amusing story of the adventures 
of an American woman in English society.——The First Law. 
By Lady Troubridge. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—A novel with an 
ingenious plot. It is, however, difficult to imagine that any one 
with the wit to be Prime Minister of England could be so foolish 
as to behave like Lord Keddington. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





The English Child’s Crusade. A Sermon by the Rev. John H. 
Skrine. (Holywell Press, Oxford. 1d.; 3s. per hundred.)—Here 
we have a sermon preached on Empire Day in the Cathedral, 
Oxford, before four hundred children selected from the schools 
of the city. It is a fine appeal, made to the boys and girls of the 
present, as the men and women of the future, an appeal to the 
sense of duty to country. We shall quote a few lines from the 
conclusion. ‘The preacher has been speaking of the Crusade 
preached in Europe eight centuries or so ago, and goes on:— 
“It’s a crusade we ask you to go on: and you can do it without 
leaving home. For this is a crusade, a war for Holy Cross; you 
are called on to fight for the truth which the Cross means, the 
truth of sacrifice, the truth that by sacrifice, by unselfish- 
ness, by denying ourselves, by giving ourselves up to God, by 
losing our life—by this we win life, our own life or the life of 
England.” The sermon has been printed at the expense of a 
wellwisher; it would be a good thing to buy and circulate it 
widely. 


Some Papers of Lord Arundell of Wardour. (Longmans and Co, 
8s. 6d. net.)—Lady Arundell has collected letters to friends and 
to periodicals, speeches delivered in the House of Lords, notes 
for speeches not delivered, and other documents. These docu- 
ments are arranged in sections according to their subject-matter, 
Politics” and “Foreign Politics” being the most 
important. Lord Arundell was a Conservative, and a fervent 
advocate of Roman Catholicism. He did not, however, accept 
the doctrine of the directa potestas of the Pope in temporal 
matters. His letter to the Tablet on this subject cites authorities 
which are more than respectable. A good case may, however, be 
made on the other side. Some of the Popes have certainly 
asserted the doctrine, or something that is undistinguishable from 
it. It is not possible, too, to draw a sharp line between the 
spiritual and temporal domains. What with an indefinite exten- 
sion of the spiritual boundaries, and an assertion of the legitimacy 
of the indirecta potestas in temporal matters, even the aspirations 
of an Innocent IIT. would not fall far short of accomplishment. 
We may quote an interesting answer to the frequent objection 
that Roman Catholics demand a liberty which they are not 
prepared to grant. “The case of Spain is peculiar. She is 
exclusively Catholic, and has never been anything else. There 
are no native Protestants in Spain. Protestantism has no footing 
there. Spain, therefore, I maintain, does not violate any principle 
of liberty, but rather vindicates a principle of liberty, viz., the 
right which is good for Sweden as for Spain of constituting 
herself on a principle of unity.” “No native Protestants in 
Spain”! When we recall the history of the Spanish Inquisition 
we are inclined to parallel the statement with the farmer’s boast 
that there are “no weeds in his fields,” so diligently has he 
extirpated them with fire and steel. 


“Home 


Notes by the Way, with Memoirs of Joseph Knight and the Rev. 
Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth. By John Collins Francis, (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—Joseph Knight was editor of Notes and 
Queries from 1883 till his death in 1907, and a frequent contributor 
to the “Dictionary of National Biography,” writing about four 
hundred articles. J. W. Ebsworth’s principal service to literature 
was in connexion with ballads. To the collection and illustration 
of these he devoted himself with an untiring industry, which 
received, as might be supposed, no remuneration. He seems to 
have been not a little dificile. A friend who adversely criticised 
a favourite author ceased to be a friend. He died in 1908. In 
addition to these two memoirs the volume contains a selection 
of interesting items from Notes and Queries. Here we find many 
curiosities. Among them a journalist not unnaturally selects 
some noteworthy details about his own occupation. In 1846 there 
were twelve daily papers in England, and two in Ireland. Then 
the burden of the compulsory stamp was repealed, and, later on, 
the Paper-duty. Now there are a hundred and fifty-four in 
England, eighteen in Treland, and thirty in the rest of the United 
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Kingdom. Of London daily papers the oldest is the Morning Post 
(1772) ; next comes the Times (1785), and then the Morning 
Advertiser (1794). Of weekly papers the Weekly Dispatch is the 
oldest (1807), a solitary centenarian. Those that have passed the 
limit of the eightieth year are the Lancet (1823), the Atheneum 
(1828), the Record (1828), and the Spectator (1828). An annus 
mirabilis this same 1828! There are many other noteworthy 
things in the book, as might be supposed, when so rich a mine as 
Notes and Queries has been searched. 


A Short History of Pittsburgh. By Samuel Harden Church. 
(The De Vinne Press, New York.)—George Washington was the 
authentic founder of Pittsburgh. He chose the place as the 
site of a fort. He was present in 1758 when the British flag 
was hoisted after the capture of the place from the French. 
General Forbes, who led the attacking force, gave the name, not, 
it is possible, without the suggestion, or at least the approval, of 
Washington. The place suffered from Indian ravages during the 
War of Independence. In 1786 it contained “ thirty-six log 
houses, one stone and one frame house, and five small stores.” 
Now and then the log houses “had assumed an appearance of 
comfort.” It now has a population of seven hundred thousand, if 
all the outlying regions that are really connected with it are 
included. And it has a University. 





The Garden Week by Week. By Walter P. Wright. (Grant 
Bichards. 6s. net.)}—Mr. Wright thus describes the purpose of 
his book :—“ It does not contain anything about Garden Art, nor 
about the general principles of gardening. It is composed of 
twelve practical chapters, subdivided so as to show seasonable work 
for every week inthe year...... The reader is told what operations 
to perform and what plants to grow every week.” To give an 
example, by the time this meets the eyes of the reader who has 
a garden he will be thinking—unless, indeed, things have been 
very much backwarded by the cold winds—of gathering sweet- 
peas. This is how this operation is to be done, for it is quite 
possible to tear up the whole plant in doing it :—“ Take the flower 
stalk between finger and thumb quite at the base, and give a 
gentle squeeze and pull simultaneously.” It will be seen, then, 
that Mr. Wright is eminently practical. The book is plentifully 
illustrated. 


“ Western Morning News” Guide to Dartmoor. By William 
Crossing. (Western Morning News Company, Plymouth. 3s.)— 
“This book,” we are told, “is the first to give a complete topo- 
graphical description of Dartmoor.” It tells us, not about the 
famous things and places only, but about the region. 


The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 15s. net.)—This sizteenth volume of the 
new issue takes in XLVI.-XLVIII. of the original edition, from 
“Ralph Pocock” to “Sanderson Robins.” Among the “ Robins ” 
items we see the name of George Henry Robins, once a famous 
auctioneer. Does any one remember him? He sold the contents 
of Strawberry Hill for something less than £30,000. That was 
thought a great achievement; but what would they fetch now? 
Robins was keenly interested in charitable work. He was arrested 
as a rogue and vagabond for holding a plate in the streets to 
solicit money for the Margate Hospital, and recovered £50 
damages from the Magistrates. There was something in Mr. 
Weller’s opinion that these gentlemen committed themselves 
more often than they committed other people. But we have 
changed all that. One story was told of Mr. Robins which is not 
so much to his credit. He gave among the attractions of an estate 
which he had for sale the fact that it had a “hanging wood.” 
This turned out to be an old gallows. 
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Alden (RB. =). Introduction to Poetry, Cr 8V0....ccccssesseseeeeceesesereeesees (Bell) 5/0 
Baldwin C5 )» by 1 ~ wand cr 8vo.. - — ~—— net #0 
Benson (E. F.), A Reaping, Cr 8V0..........+sessee esses sersesese ves ens einemann) 6/0 


A Reaping 

EW. ), British bras for Cages, Aviaries, and Exhibition, 2 vols. 
.. (Sherratt & Hughes) net 25/0 
aun (Cc. 0. v4 “Laventures of a Civil “Engineer, “BVO...4... (Alston Rivers) net 
Cesare (RB. De), The Last Days of Papa! Nome, 1850-1870, 8vo (Constable) net 12/6 

a (F. A.), Chapters on Municipal Adininistration = i unting, 
ans) net 7/6 
(Gia Hall) net 10/6 
... (Greening) 
(Unwin) net 3/6 
iilethuen) net 2 
. (Greening) 6/ 
6 





Comin ( S. G.), Vector Analysis, cr 8vo... 
= (¢.) The Human Mole, cr 8vo.. 

.), A Tramp’s Schooling, ers 
Cox *S. 7 ), Little Guide to Essex, 18mo .... 
Craufurd (R.), Ramblings of an Old y —~emden er Svo ... 










. 0 
De (E.), The Winning Chance, cr SV0..........sccscesesessseecsesees (J. Milne) 6/0 
Dill (B.), The Silver Glen, er 8V0 ...........666 000 «( Digby & Long) 6/0 
(Methuen) net 25/0 


Dillon (E.), Rubens, roy 8V0....... cccc00 ceccsseerereeeee 

YY. ), A Century of French Poets, 8vo....... 

Emery (W. D.), Immunity and Specific Therapy, 8vo.. K. Lewis) net 12/6 

ears of Darwinism, cr #vo ...... ..(Bell) net 8/0 

ie (J.), Wits, Beaux, and Beauties of the Georgian Era, Svo (Lane) net 12/6 

Gilchrist (R. M.), Pretty Fanny's Way, cr 8vo.. eenanetts 6/0 
Giovanni (A. De), Clinical Commentaries Deduced ‘from ‘the “Mi wphol 

of the Human Body, 8vo. peeedes con ceteces .coeeee ences «».(Rebman) po 15,0 


;; (Constable) net 10/6 

















Green (M. E.), Elizabeth, Electress Palatine, wed covsen e cccete ym net 10 
Green (0.), ‘ow to Cook Vegetables, 12m .........0« (Putnam) net 3/6 
sary (Lady). Seven Short Plays, cr 8vo . eco -(Mauneel) 2 = on 
e), The Play and the Player, cr 8vo ......... #00000 eeeeees (UOT 

Hasleste 45 Wr The Passion of the President, cr 8vo.. ifort ee 

A.), Europe in Renaissance and Reformation, . cr 8¥0 (Methuen) 2/6 
Hudson Ww As ). Afoot in England, 8V0...........ccceecssessees Hutchinson) | 108 
Iddings (J. P. ), Igneous Rocks, Vol. I., 8v0...........+ ican & Hall) net 21 
In a Good Cause, or 8¥0 ..........ceseeeeseseeese (J. Murray) net 3/6 
James (A. and D.), Stolen Honey, er 8vo ... earocecsessecsoned (S. Paul) 60 
Jones (R. L.), Arthritis Deformans, 8vo ..... (Simpkin) net 96 






Kervahan (Mrs. C.). Ashes of Passion. cr 8vo 
Knight (G. H.), Full Allegiance and the Holy “cr 8v0 (Marshinii Bros.) 2/6 
Koebel (W. - ), Portugal: its Land and People, 8vo (Constable) net 16/0 
Laurie (G. B.), The French Conquest of Alreria, 8vo .. --+(Rees) net 6/0 
Lawes (E. T. H.), Law of Compensation for Industrial Diseases, 8¥0 

(Stevens & Sons) 7/6 
Lemoyne (LL. V.), Country Residences in Europe and America (Unwin) net 25/0 
Lyman (W. D.) ‘Phe Columbia River : its History, &c., roy 8vo (Putnam) net 15/0 











Mason (R. 8. 8. ), Straight Talks to Stable Lads, er ID cossnenl (Simpkin) net 30 
Mastin (J.), Through the Sun in an Airship, er 8V0 .......... 0.000 (C. Griffin) 60 
Meany (E. S.), History of the State of Washington, cr 8Svo Ghent net 10/0 
Mordaunt (E.), Rosemary, that’s for Remembrance, cr 8vo ......(W. Scott) 3/6 
Mottelay (P. F.), The Bridge Blne Book, cr 8V0........e0sss0e0eseseeee (Simpkin) 6/0 
Mulhall (M. M.), Explorers in the New World — ps a 
CRE, GP GID “cccntcnccvanecsnchngteterscccesce cvnnent cocquenessens Longmans) net 6/6 


Neale (C. M.), Early Honours List of University of Caine 1498-9 to 
SPT y UD <erengscossmeneqenepntatpeevennanes eosengs anecnenereapseconvonesqueed jimpkin) net 6/0 







Order of the Proceedings at the Darwin Golebration Cambridge. 
Tune 22-24, 1909, 460 ...cccocccsccecerescces onemmnndeenessl (Camb. Univ, Press) net 2/6 

Gwe GU.) DUE SDOGURGR, GR BIO accecee ses cccccce sescces ccccnsscocesesese (Everett) 60 

Parkinson (J.), A Reforwer by Proxy. er 80 ......4-.005 Lane) 60 


Pease (H.), With the Warden of the Marches, er 8vo... ....,(Constable) 60 
Poor-Law Conferences Held in 1908-9, 8vo ........ vsse(P, 8, King) net 120 
Price (A. C.), Leeds and its Neighbourhood, er §vo ...... (Clarendon Press) 3/6 
Purvis (J. B.), Through Uganda to Mount Elgon, er Svo ............ (Unwin) 6/0 
Ramsey (O.), Sylvia and the Secretary, cr 8vo° ...... (Long) 60 
Rideout (H. M.), Dragon's Blood, er 8vo.. _ *""(Goustable) 6 
Robius (G.), Makeshifts, and other Short Pia. ays, :, 8¥0... etd (T. W. Laurie) net 2; 
Rose of Savoy (A): Marie Adelaide of Savoy, 8 8vo.. ..(Methuen) net 15/0 
Rundle (B.), A Little Tour in India, 4to ................ AT. W. Laurie) net 26 
Salmon (E.), General Wolfe, Cr 8¥0...........c0eseseessereene cereees (I. Pitman) net 3/6 
Scott (A. C.), Notes on Meteorology & Weather Forecasting (J, Griffin) net 5/0 
Selections from Early American Writers, 1697-1800, cr Svo aw net 5/0 
Snowden (K.), The Forbidden Theatre, cr 8v0.............cccee0e (T W. Laurie) 60 
Subsidy Collected in the Diocese of Lincoln in 1526, 8vo...(H. Frowde) net 12/6 
Thompson (J. W.), The Wars of Relizion in France, 1559-76 (Unwin) net 21/0 
Train (A.), The Butler’s Story, cr 8vo.. evens cesses (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Trenbolme (E. C.), The Story of Tona, oN gneasenet mbes “ti, yy net 8/6 
Triggs (H.T.), Town Planning: Past, Present, and Possible (Methuen) net 126 
Typical English Churchmen, Ser’ es 3 TT. : Wyclif to Gardiner ...(S.P.C.K.) 40 


LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 


BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
_Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 
_BY SPECIAL DENTS WATOHES AND,OLOOKS. 
APPOINTMENT | British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 


te a British Firm for Watches, Clecks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING, | 2ometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 


as 














Astronomical Baguiatens, Chronogiapls, and 
Ships’ Compasse: 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and *” 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Bou, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


ACCIDENTS _ OF Att KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,600,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. Vian, Secretary. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: Au Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles. 


TRADE-MALE. 











MONTE FIANO ¢ Au Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 77s. Gd. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”—StraTuMoRe (Ear OF). 
“An excellent Ked Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-lavoured wine.”—Franois P, H., M.D., &c. 
For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and SLAIR, Ltd., 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


P ER F E C T 
BEopDoODi+tH:E.N G 


Hamptons’ Model Factories at Battersea have 
been expressly constructed for the manu- 
facture of Bedding under ideal conditions. 





A descriptive Booklet will be sent free on 
request, 


HAMPTON S 


Next National Galicry 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 


No eonnection. whatsoever with 
any other Furnishing House. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 





DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 





Full particulars of all classes of Insurauce, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be hai on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 


Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 
TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. | 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 
CHOOL FOR SALE. 

A LADY wishes to DISPOSE of her BOARDING-SCHOOL, which 
she has personally conducted nearly 30 years. Age and failing health the 
reason for doing so. Situated in a particularly dry, healthy country town, a 
short distance from London. House large, extensive grounds,—Box 315, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OUNTRY COTTAGE TO BE LET.—Between Whitley 
and Haslemere.—A gentleman having altered a cottage near his own 
home, would be glad to let it to Two Ladies, or a Lady and Gentleman, 
desiring a small house with rural surroundings for week-end use or otherwise. 
Two sitting-rooms and three bedrooms, Rent £32.—Apply to W. J. H. 
WHITTALL, Esq., High Prestwick, Wormley, Godalming. 








ARTNERSHIP OFFERED TO GENTLEWOMAN. 
—CONVALESCENT NURSING HOME in Scotland. Splendid con- 
nection. Capital and business capability necessary. Not essential to be a 
trained nurse. Best references given aud demanded.—Apply Box 332, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


HAPLAIN WANTED for PREPARATORY BOYS’ 
SCHOOL of 80 Boys. Salary £150 all found.—Appl to the 
BCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C 





INISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


ASSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED for Secondary Schools in Cairo and 
Alexandria, under the Ministry of Education, to teach (1) the English 
Language and English subjects, especially History, and (2) Science (Experi- 
mental Physics and Chemistry) respectively. To enter on duties lst tober. 
About 500 boys in each school, mostly Mohammedans, 

Candidates should not be less than 23 or over 30 years of age, should havea 
robust constitution, and have taken a University Degree with Honours. They 
must have experience as teachers. Preference will be given to applicants who 
hold a Diploma in Teaching. Appointment under contract. Salary, £E.360 per 
annum. ugth of engagement, two years. Allowance for passage out to 
Egypt and for return at close of contract. Teaching hours, on an average, 
ae See Fridays only excepted. Summer vacation not less than two 
months, 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications (school, college, class 
of degree, experience in teaching), and accompanied by enpies only of 
testimonials, to be sent before July lth to J. W. CROWFOOT, * 
at Subdeanery, Lincoln, to whom candidates may apply for furtber 


information. 

A eesx EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

COLCHESTER DISTRICT SUB-COMMITTEE, 

HEAD-MASTER OF COUNTY HIGH SCHOUL (BOYS AND GIRLS) 
AT HARWICH. 





WANTED, a fully qualified Head-Master for the NEW COUNTY HIGH 
SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS at HARWICH, 

The Gentleman appointed must be a Graduate of one of the Universitics of 
the United Kingdom. 

Salary £250 per annum, rising by annual increments of £20 each to £%50 per 
annum, with a Capitation Grant of £1 in addition ou the first Fifty Paying 
Scholars, and 10s. for each paying Scholar after that number.—Applications 
must be made on Forms, which will be supplied by me, and must be sent in 
not later than the 3rd of July, 1909, to me, the undersigned. 

County Offices, Chelmsford, J. H. NICHOLAS, Secretary. 

2ist June, 1909. 


ING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASTON, 


An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS will be required in this School in September 
to teach LATIN and GERMAN. 

Salary according to qualifications. 

Candidates are requested to send in their applications, which must be 
accompanied by the printed form and «a copy of their testimonials, on or 
before July 9th, to the HEAD-MISTRESS, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained, 

Forms of application may be had from the SECRETARY, King Edward's 
School, New Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, June 21st, 1909. 


(jouNty BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


1, MASTER OF METHOD (Assistant to Principal) REQUIRED, to begin 
work about September 2lst. Must be a Graduate of a British Univer- 
sity with Training College experience. Honours in Classics a recom- 
mendation. Salary at the rate of £220 per annum. 

2. MISTRESS OF METHOD, who may be appointed Lady Superintendent, 
REQUIRED at the same time. Must be a Graduate with Training 
College experience and qualifications in Nature Study and Kindergarten 
Method. Salary at the rate of £200 per annum, 

Application forms for the above posts may be had from the undersigned, 
who will receive applications up to July 3rd, 
T. W. BRYERS, 


; : _Education Secretary. 
BVsesr00n SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—J. TURRAL, B.A. (Lond.) 


WANTED, an additional FORM MASTER, to begin work on Ist October 
next, to teach mainly FRENCH and ENGLISH, Candidates must possess 
good Degrees and have had some experience. Commencing salary £140 per 
annum. Annual increment £10.—Forms of application can be obtained from, 
avd should be returned on or before July 14th to, the DIRECTOR of EDUCA- 
TION, Education Odiices, Blackpool. 


BaBaston HIGH SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


WANTED in September :— 
(1) SECOND MISTRESS. Subject—History. Good Degree and successful 
teaching experience essential, Salary £160 to £200, non-resident. 
(2) CLASSICAL MISTRESS, Degree, with experience, essential. Salary 
Degree essential. Salary 





15 John Street, Sunderland. 














£130, non-resident. 

(3) ASSISTANT MISTRESS. Subject—History. 
£80 to £90, resident. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


1s Geo EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED on September 7th, 1909, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach 
MATHEMATICS to the Gixls. Good qualifications in the subject and 
teaching experience are essential. Commencing salary, £100 to £120 
(dependent upon the above-named requirements).—Forms of application 
may be obtained from, aud should be returned as early as possible to, the 


undersigned. 
‘Town Hall, Hanley. JOHN HODDER, Secretary. 


JFANCASTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The NATURAL SCIENCE MASTERSHIP will be VACANT at the end of 
the present term. Initial Salary from £130 to £170 a year, according to 
experience, rising to £200 by annual increments of £10, or, in special cases, to 
£250, An Oxford or Cambridge Graduate in Honours is desired, The work is 
arranged for the Oxford aud Cambridge Joint Board Examinatiou.—Apply to 
Rev. HERBERT A. WATSON, B.D., Head-Master. 


TNIVERSITY “OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL is about to APPOINT a JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in FRENCH. Detuiled conditions may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR. Sv aah ey 

AKEFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 

WANTED in September, 2 MISTRESS to teach good GEOGRAPHY and 
ENGLISH Subjects. Salary £120 to £150, according to qualifications.—Apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS. penne b 

AMES ALLEN’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, EAST DULWICH 
° GROVE, S.E.—FORM MISTRESS WANTED in September for Junior 
Form, and to teach Mathematics in Middle School. Mathematical Tripos 
and traming or experience essential.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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O UN TY O F LONDON. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
undermentioned posts in 
THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, CLAPHAM. 
I) ASSISTANT MISTRESS, specially qualified in FRENCH and GERMAN. 
a of £120 a year, rising by aunual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory 
Be 


ice, to £220. 
(II.) DRAWING MISTRESS, who should also be able and willing to help 
in English Subjects and Junior Form work. Salary £160 a year fixed. 
THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, KENTISH TOWN. 
ASSISTANT (Junior Form) MISTRESS who would also be able to teach 
some Mathematics or Latin in the Senior Forms. Salary £120 a year, rising 
by anuual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to £220. 


Candidates for these posts (except the Drawing Mistress) should possess 
University Degrees or other equivalent qualifications. 
The ful lidates will be required to commence work in September 








next. 

Sgviestions for the post of Assistant Mistress should be made ou Form 
H.40, and for the post of Drawing Mistress on Form H.428, to be obtained, 
tovether with particulars of the appointments, from the EDUCA'TION 
OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankmeut, 
W.C,, to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m, on Monday, 
lzth July, 1909, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed ** H.4,” and must be 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. G. L. GOMME, 

Clerk of the Loudon County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 


24th June, 1909. 
OU NT Y O F LOND O N. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
inclusion iu its panel of EXAMINERS in the following subjects :— 

English, French, German, Greek, Latin, Geography, History, Arithmetic, 
Mathematics, Workshop Arithmetic. 

Rotany, Elementary Experimental Science, General Elementary Science. 

Drawing (freehand and model) and Elementary Design, Needlework. 

Building Construction, Casting and Moulding, Electrical Instrument 
Making, French Polishing, Ladies’ ‘Yailoring, Land Surveying, 
Pattern-making, Quantity Surveying, Sanitary Engineering, Smithing, 
Upholstery. 

Aygiienions should be made on the Official Form (G.126), to be obtained, 
together with particulars as to the fees payable to those who are called upon 
to examine, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be 
returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 19th July, 1909, accompanied by 
copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed “G,” and a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope must be euclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. G. L, GOMME, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
23rd June, 1909. 


EICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD VII., COALVILLE. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the HEAD-MASTER- 
SHIP of the above School, which will be opened in September next. 
Accommodation, about 175 (boys and girls). Salary, 2350 per annum. Copies 
of the Articles of Government may be obtained (price one shilling each) from 
the undersigned, to whom applications for the vacant post should be sent not 
later than Weduesday, l4th a 

W. A. BROCKINGTON, 


33 Bowling Green Street, Leicester. Director of E:lucation. 


L EICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEL, 
LOUGHBOROUGH TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the following positions 
in the above Institute, which will be opened in September next :— 

(1) SCIENCE MASTER AND PRINCIPAL OF THE INSTITUTE. 
Salary, £225 per aunum. 
(2) ART MASTER. Salary, £200 per annum. 

Applications should be sent to the undersigued not later than Wednesday, 
Mth July, according to Memorandum to be obtained from the olfice, 
83 Bowliug Green Street, Leicester. 

W. A. BROCKINGTON, 


Director of Education. 


(X7OODHOUSE DUAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS of the above Mual Secondary School will REQUIRE at 
the beginning of September next the services of the following Teachers : — 

(a) A SENIOR MISTRESS with strong qualifications in English Litera- 

ture, or English History, or Modern Languages. A Degree, or its 

equivalent, previous High School experience, are essential. The 

person appointed will, under the Head-Master, be responsible for the 

general supervision of the girls in atteudance at the School. Com- 
mencing salary £175 per annum. 

(>) An ASSISTANT-MASTER offering Mathematics and Science. A 

, or its equivalent, previous Secondary Schvol experience, and 

the possession of a Teaching Diploma, will be an advantage, Com- 
menciug salary £150 per anuum. 

Forms of application, which must be returnel, with copies of not more 
than three recent testunonials, uot later than 10th July next, may be had 
from Mr. 8. ABSON, fecretary to Governors, Education Oficcs, Woodhouse, 
near Sheffield. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF DUDLEY. 
DUDLEY DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


SENIOR LECTURER (Man) WANTED for middle of September next. 
Must 3 from some British University and practical and 
theoretical knowledge of Educational Methol. Salary £180 to £220. Also 
JUNIOR LECTURER (Man) for MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE, salary 
£150 to £180; and JUNIOR LECTURER (Woman) for HISTORY and 
FRENCH, salary £120 to £150. All should beable to assist in geveral subjects 
of Training College curriculum. 

Forms of application (on receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope) 
may be obtained from the undersigned, and must be returned, with envelope 
pow bat ** Training College,” not later than June 28th, 

Education Offices, Du‘llev. J. M. WYNNE. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN LATIN. 
































The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer in Latin. Salary £160 per 
annum. 


$$ 


(aes COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 





APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the following posts in the CHESHIRE 
COUNTY DAY TRALNING COLLEGE, CREWE :— 

L A LECTURER (Man) in MATHEMATICS, able to teach the subject 
practically, and thoroughly acquainted with the best methods of 
teaching Arithmetic. Salary, £200 per annum, non-resident. 

2. A WOMAN LECTURER in SCIENCE (Biology and Hygiene) 
Salary, £160 per annum, non-resident. 4 

3. A WOMAN LECTURER in GENERAL HISTORY. Salary, £1¢9 
per annum, non-resident. 

All candidates should state, in addition to their special qualifications 
(1) what experience they have had in the training of teachers (2) if they are 
able to teach Geography according to modern methods, (3) if they are able to 
teach the Training College Course in Music, 

Selected candidates will be required to give much of their time to the 
supervision of students’ school practice. 

uties to commence the second week in September. 

Applications, giving particulars of age, training, qualifications, and 
Je yy with copies of three recent testimonials, to be sent not later than 
July 12th to the SECRETARY, 

Training College Committee, 
Education Office, Municipal Buildings, Crewe, 


AUCONBERGE SCHOOL, BECCLES. — HEAD. 

MASTER (Graduate) WANTED for next Term. Holy Orders preferred, 

but not essential. Endowment £112 per annum, Day Boys’ fees 10 guineas per 

annum, Present number teu. No School Buildings, Premises might be hired, 

Reasonable openiug | especially if x» few Bowrders were brought.—Apply at 
once, Canon ROWSELL, Reetory, Beccles, Suffolk. 


TNHE HULME GRAMMAR SCHOOL for GIRLS, 

OLDHAM.—WANTED, for September, a MISTRESS to teach princi- 
ally ENGLISH LITERATURE. egree essential. Modern Language 
Tripos preferred.—Apply at once, by letter, with copies of testimonials aud 
references, to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


8S SECRETARY or COMPANION-GOVERNESS to 
YOUNG PUPILS (abroad or travelliug if required). Usual English 
subjects, French, Music, and Drawing. Fond of country life, walking, 
games, &c, Experienced, Three years in present engagement. Church of 
England. Could be free end of July.—Miss DAY, care of Mrs, Rowland 
Burdon, The Castle, Castle Eden, Co. Durham. 


OARD and TUITION for Ist B.Sc. Lond. or other Science 

Examination in RETURN for HELP given in LABORATORY, 

Post suitable for BOY just leaviug School.—Apply by July 10th to HEAD. 
MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire. 


K XCEPTIONAL OPENIN G.—Experienced 
E'J JOURNALIST on leading London Daily DESIRES well-educated 
PUPILS for thorough TRAINING in JOURNALISM. Proficiency 
guaranteed; prospects excellent. Moderate premium.—Apply in first 
instance, “ RB.,” 5 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


OLIDAY PUPILS.—Cambridge Coach is taking a 
small party of Youths (aves about 17) to BRITTANY during August 

for an Edueative Tour, Vacancies for part or whole of month. References 
exchanged.—"'C. C.,"" eare of Rev, S. Ive, 140 Tollington Park, London, N, 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premima 
required. Term of Indeutures, 4 years.—Apply by letter ouly to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


ENTLEMEN SHOULD NOT EMIGRATE, IT BEING 
more profitable to grow produce under glass at home, Capital 
required, £1,000 to £2,500. Write for full particulars or call, 
HORTICULTURAL, 2 and — wry (Moorgate Street Station), 
ndon, E.C. 
































=e COLLEGE WOMENS DEPARTMENT 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
13 KENSINGTON SQUABE, W. 





Vice-Principal—Miss H. D. OAKELEY, 





SPECIAL COURSES 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN HOME 
SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS. 





(1) A ONE-YEAR COURSE for Students of Graduate Standing. 

(2) A THREE-YEAR COURSE for Students whose general education has 
reached the standard requisite for entry on University Courses of the usual 
Undergraduate type. 

These Courses provide a Scientific Education in the principles underlying 
the whole organisation of Home Life, the conduct of Institutious, and other 
spheres of Civic and Social Work in which these principles are applicable. 





The Main Subjects of Instruction are :— 
*Chemistry Professor Jacxson, F.S.C., F.C.S., Director, 
(a) General Mrs. McKi.1or, M.A., Lecturer, 
) Apr ieelold.. } Mr. H. L. Surrm, B.Se., A.L.C., Lecturer. 


ousehold. 
*Economics Miss M. A. Atxrson, M.A, 


ee = } Miss Atice Raveyaitt, F.R.San.I. 
. Professor A. Drenpr, D.Sc., F.B.S., and 
Biology. +» +) Miss ALice Hitt, B.Sc. 
. Professor Hatursurtos, M.D., F.B.S., Director. 
Physiology Miss Atice Hi, B.Se., Lecturer. 


Bacteriology ... «. Professor R, F. Hewrert, M.D., F.B.C.P. 
Psychology (including 

Child study) we} W- Baows, M.A. 
Physics oe «. W. Wirsox, Ph.D. 


* EXPERIMENTAL WORK is carried on in the Kitchen Laboratory, and 
provision is made for the systematic study of the * PRACTICAL ARTS under 
Miss MINOT throughout both Courses, 


* Subjects obligatory in the Post-Graduate Course, and Third Year of the 
Three-Year Course, 








Applications must be sent in by July Ist. 
Further particulars may be obtaived from W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


For further information apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 
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INGS COLLEGE WOMEN'S DEPARTMENT 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
13 KENSINGTON SQUABE, W. 


SESSION 1909-10. 


In connection with the Home Science and Economics Scheme 
A Course of Thirty Lectures on 
AND ORIGIN OF LIVING 
will be given by 
Professor ARTHUR DENDY, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
on WEDNESDAYS at 5 p.m. 


THE NATURE THINGS 


The Course is intended to serve as an Introduction to the General Principles 
of Biology, and will deal in an elementary manuer with the Living Organism 
asa machine ; Protoplasm and the Cull Theory ; the Structure and Functions 
of Simple Plavts and Animals; the Development of Plauts aud Animals; the 
Tbeory of Organic Evolution ; the Relations of Organisms to their Environ- 
ment; the Struggle for Existence; Variation aul Adaptation; the Theory of 
Natural Selection; Progress and Degeneration ; the Problems of Heredity, &c. 


This Course will be open to Ladies who are not regular Students of the 
College. 


FEE :—£1 lls. 6d. per term of Ten Lectures, 
£1 1s. for Teachers. 


For further information apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington 
Square, W. 


S" MARY’S 





HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

PADDINGTON, W. 

(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical School occupies an exceptional position in the West End of 
London, and has a good Athletic Ground (eicht acres) within easy reach. 

The ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM is provided for the Degrees of 
the Universities, the Diplomas of M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., and the Government 
Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSIITPS in Natural Science, value £145 to £25, 
will be competed for on September 20th-22nd, 

Iilustrated Handbook on application to the DEAN. 

‘UY’S HOSPITAL.—PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. 

J London).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for 
th's Examination will bezin on October Ist.—Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


WOMEN TEACIIERS, 
: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (Loudon), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
bridge ; Classical Tripos; late Vice-Principal of 8S, Mary's College, 





Prinei 
College, © 
Paddington. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course inclades preparation for the Cumbridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), aud for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoo 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Lancuages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various Schools in Cambridge. 
Stulents are admitted in January and in Septembver,--Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, und Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 


YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N, Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objecta—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
tanght, including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing, Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful studenta, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

{EALTH STUDEN'tS. — Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
mstruction iu Hygieve, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H, J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bev, 
R, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
VE BEDFORD PILYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, aud includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygieue, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tenuis, &. 











{}ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Kecognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symouds.—For Prospectuses aud ioforma- 
tion concerning Scholarships ayply to the Principal, Miss FE. LAWRENCE, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, HUR: ARDENS, 











LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Higb-eluss Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical ‘Vripos, Camb., M.A, Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lives. Special attention giveu to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepured for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &. 


A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILUL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF.TERM BEGAN on MONDAY, June 2ist. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracmg moorland au, Highest references, 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 
AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, S W. 














UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical and 
Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Freuchman. 
Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving. —Principals. LILY HUGHES-JONES, 
MABY PEERS, F.B.U.S8, See Prospectus, 
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MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 3. E.R. 


S* 

HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIBLS, 
Excellent Education on modern lines, Large Staff of Resileat Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS, 








Princtpals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Teipos; Miss BERVON, 


ep ae Prospectus on application. 
YHERWELI HALL, OXFORD. 
/ TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the 
Ustord University Delegney for Secondary Traming. 
Primeipal: Mies CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Ednueation, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and Lowlon Teachers’ Diploma, the 
Cambridge ‘Teachers’ Certificate, the Geography Diploma, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's Diploma to teach Theology. Fees for the Three Terms from 
£65. Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on 
eutry. There isa Loan Fund. 


wT. MARYS COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 

Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Gramimar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College), 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers, Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 

FEES :—Studeuts, £8 8s, to £6 6s, a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s. a term. 
Kindergurten, £3 3a. to £22 2a. a term, 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


Wy ee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY, 
Fees from 74 to 194 evineas a year, Entrance Scholarships in Jane, 
FOUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
Mrs, J. 8S. Thomas, The High House. 
Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down, 
All particulars from the HUN. SEC, 


{DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dablin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Me dlimval and Moderu Lauguages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 
Prospectuses. &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 


A.A. 18 Colmore Row, Birmingham 


PRINCESS HELENA 


Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft, 
Mrs. ‘Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. 











COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H, PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 

Visitor- The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, Priucipal—Mies PARKER, 
BOARDING wut DAY SCILOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

Special terms for Officers Daughters, Excelleut Education, with special atten- 

tion to Languages, Evglish,and Music, Large grounds, Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. 

per your, 

Tg EN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

Bd Misses PYE, Principals. —-BOARDLNG aud DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 

Climate very healthy 

Edacation oa 





hundergarten and Training Department for Students, 


aud bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings, 








Molera lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
St lf of Mistresses, Visiting Svrecialists, Terms moderate. 
GKANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 


W ALLASHY 
CHESHIRE, — Boarding-School for Girls, Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard, 
ON. 


PR Bebb FES bk DD. RBI P 
hS Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College ; 


Seuior of St. Leonards School, St. Audrews), Thorough modern education. 





Upper Forms prepared for examinations, Splendid record of health, Large 

grounds, gravel soil, Two Scholarships awarded annually, 

T IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’' PUBLIC 
4 DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince's Park. Head- 


Mistress: Miss RHYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house 
adjoiving the School is now open as « Boarding-llouse, under the personal 
supervision of the Head-Mistress and her Sister,—Prospectus on application, 


QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


~Priucipals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), aud Miss POTTER. 
Home Comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 
LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 


atl’. 

Ss Education given to Gevtiemen'’s Daughters, with Special Preparation 
for Examivations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP,—For Terma, 
information respecting Boarding, aud other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Haatings 








i\ ARLBOROUGH.—Scboo!l for Daugiiters of Gentlemen. 

Excellent edneation on modern lives. Every care taken of the pupils’ 
well-being.-- For particulars, apply to the Priucipal, Miss ASHWIN, M.A., 
St. Alban’s School, The Green, Marlborough, 


Hu IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
' Principals—Miss METCAI.PE and Miss WALLIS. 








SUMMER TERM MAY 4ra TO JULY 271s, 199. 
jillian HALL SCHOOL. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 

(Formerly for 50 years at Forest Hill, S.E.) 
Privetpal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

Advanced Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 





" O-.-8 OF. U.o 2.3.3.8. 8. 
SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
Founded 1808. Sv Boys: 65 Girls. Ages, 11-15 years, 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
All purticulars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Hea |- Master. 
T GEORGE’S SCHOOL  (Co-education). 
~ ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in JULY. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, St. George's School, Harpendea, 
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EFECTS OF SPEECH AND LIP-READING. 


Resident and Day Pupils of good social position from 4 years of ago. 
Lip-reading for Adults (Residence if desired). ferences to Specialists and 
Parents. —For particulars, apply to Miss BULLOCK (Certificated Teacher), 
141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATED THACHER of the 
DEAF, on the ORAL SYSTEM, is anxious to hear of a YOUNG 
PUPIL. Lighest references.—Write ‘A. B.,” Watson's, 6 Bouverie Street, E.C. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PARK SCHOOL 


READING, 


BOYS’ 


L EIGHTOWN 

NEAR 

Public School for Roys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields ; swimming bath, laboratories, &c. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, aud other 

information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RLDGES, M.A., at the School, 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough syste- 
matic education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think 
and observe, and use their hands. Relhgious differeuces honourabiy respected. 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Private Schools in March. 
Warden, Kev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M A. 


ROMS GROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JUNE 29th and 30th. 
At least Six Scholarships and Exhibitions from £30 to £20 will be offered. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — 

' VITTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10.) 
UNE 80th to JULY 2nd, for Classics, Maths., and Medern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING &e., with- 
out Extra Fea, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boardmg-houses.—Head-Muster, Kev. A. J. GALPIN,M. A, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying trom £30 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition on July Ist and 2nd, EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will 
be awarded at the same time. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


JTLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholars‘ups to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN TUESDAY, 2ist September, 1909. 
Hea l-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, MLA. Cantab. 





























AS TBOURN &E COLI EG E. 

4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master-—Rev. 

¥. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special 

Army & Engineering Classes. Physicai Drill compulsory for the whole School 

Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swiuuming-bath, Xe. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


in ie a a. ae | ee 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JULY 7th and 8th. 

Three Open Scholarships, one Clerical Scholarship, four Clerical Exbibi- 
tions, and several Warden’s Nominations will be awarded, Age limit 15 on 
September 30th, 1909.—For particulars apply to the Rev, THE WAKDEN, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, N.B, 

AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Ednea- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at gving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-tields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT, There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment. —Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 
ARLISLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

_J SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£4 to £15) will be offered on July 9th and 10th. 
}ixamination at Carlisle or at candidate’s present school. Boarding and 
tuition fees, 51 guineas per annum.  First-grade public school. Valuable 
leaving exhibitions.—Apply, Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 


SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION for 














( UNDLE 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD in JULY (beginning | 


Tuesday, July 6th), when Scholarships ranging in value from £70 to £30 a year 
will be competed for.— For further information apply to the HEAD-MaSTER, 
Qundle School, Northants, 


B ERKHAMSYTED 


SCHOOL, 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scieutific, aud Medical Life. 


Jumor School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


PuE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 
MOULTON AND OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS IN JULY. 


OVER COLLEGE—President: H.R.H. the PRINCE 

OF WALES, K.G. Visitor: The Right Hon. LORD BRASSEY,. 
G.C.B. SCHOLARSHIPS—£20-£60—and EXHIBITIONS for SONS of 
OFFICERS and CLERGY, by Common Entrauce Exam., July Ist-2nd, with 
two higher papers supplied by the Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


ANCING COLLEGE, SHOREHAM, SUSSEX.— 
SEVEN EXHIBITIONS (Classical, Modern, and Choral) will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on JUNE 30th, JULY Ist, 2nd. Candidates 
must be under 14 years of age ou July lst.—For further particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 
PSWICH SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA- 
TION.—Three Entrance Scholarships, tenable at School House, are 
Offered for Competition. Value (about £25) reducing cost of board and 
tuition to 40 guineas per annum. Examination on July Ist, and following 
days. Also one “ Pemberton” Scholarship, and one “‘ John Henry Bartlet” 
Scholarship, value £15 each, tenable with ubove.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Ipswich. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colouies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 











YORKSHIRE. 











IGHGATEBE SCHOOL 
FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY SIR ROGER CHOLMOLEY, 1565, 








An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD on NOVEMBER 25th 
and 26th for the award of one Gladstone and four Foundation Scholarships 
(remitting annual tuition fee, £24); also four Boarding Scholarships, which 
may be held with a Foundation, reducing boarders’ expenses in two cases to 
£20 per annum, in two others to £30. 

Application should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Highgate, N., from whom Exam. papers and Illustrated Prospectus be 
obtained, giving full particulars of Entrance and Leaving Scholarships, 
Honour List at Oxford and Cambridge, &c. 

The School is situated 480 fect above sea level, near fourteen acres of 
beautiful playing-fields, It provides exceptional facilities for specialising in 
oue or more grouvs of the following :— 

(1) Classics aud History, 

(2) Modern Languages and Practical Mathematics. 
(3) Higher Mathematics and Science. 

(4) Training for Engineering. 

(5) Drawing and Manual work. 


Attached JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

There also exists a system of weekly boarding at reduced foes, enabling 
sous of London parents to combine advantages of house training and dis- 
ciphne with home influence. The School is only five miles from Charing 
Cross, and may be viewed with convenience at any time. 


PIN BURG H ACADEMY, 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon, 
ENROLMENT FOR SESSION 1999-10, 


ot R. requested that EARLY ENROLMENT of Boys be made for 
ctober, 1909. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
SATURDAY, 10th July, before which date intimation should be given of Boys 
who are to be entered. 

The Prospectus of the School, and also of the Masters’ Boarding-Houses, 
may be had on application at the Academy, orto Mr, C. E,W. MACPHERSON, 
C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 

Early application for admussien to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. FP. A. Hardy, M.A. Uxou,, Scott House, Kinnear Road; or 
Mr. L, G. Thomas, B.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road; or Mr, S. H. 
Osborne, B.A. Oxon., 52 Inverleith Row. Mr. Osborne's house is for Junior 
Boarders (between the ages of 7 to 13). After the first two Terms he will 
move to the Junior House, nuw being specially built at the New Field, 


(iN G’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
fhe SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY Mth, 





| 15th, 16th. 


For partienlars apply to the HEA D-MASTER. 


LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 
TRIAL ef VOICES on JULY 2ist for TWO VACANCIES 
in CATHEDRAL CHOTR. 
Scholarships, £50 to £60. Sous of Gentlemen, 8 to 12, Que cheral service daily. 
Particulars of Rev. P. R. CLEAVE, M.A,, Head-Master. 


RAzz COLLEGE. — An EXAMINATION will be 
i GIVEN on JUNE 29th, at which Ten Scholarships, in value from 
£15 to £80 a year, will be awarded. Reduced fees for Sons of Clergy and Officers 
in the Army and Navy.—Apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath, 


W ORCuSTER KING’S SCHOOL, 


TEN FOUNDATION and HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION NOVEMBER NEXT, Age limit 15, 
For particulars and Prospectus apply Rev. Canon CHAPPEL, Head-Master, 


wWwyDaL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
BY Head-Master- T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
FPXAMINATION tor ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP will be held about 
27th Jury. 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
ING §& SCHOOL 


COLLEGE 
j WIMBLEDON COMMON. 

EXAMINATION for FOUR JUNIOR and TWO SENIOR SCHOLAR. 
SUTPS, JULY Sth and 6th 

For parnenutars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


S HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


























Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, andl Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, MLA., Acreman 


liouse, Sherborne, 


i} EAL, KENT.—WINCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL— 
The Rev E. H. W. LEACEMAN, B.A., PREPARES BOYS between 
the ages of 7 and 14 for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Very healthy 
climate. Chemical Laboratory, Carpenters’ Shop. Playground aad Piuying- 
Field adjoin. 


CG RANBROOK SCHOOL KENT— 





SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on Sth and 6th JULY. Two or 
three Kutrance Scholarships for Boarders, of the annual value of £15, 
reducing the fees to £37 10s, per aunum.—Particulars from the Head-Master, 
W. S. LEE, M.A. 


"ss eee E.— PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — Mr. 

Cc. D. PRIDDEN, M.A., Rosslyn House, prepares Boys for Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at any of the Public Schools, or for the Royal 
Navy.—Prospectus on application, or from Mr. R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 
22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 











FOREIGN. 
PARROW’S.—“ The Ramparts,” AVRANCHES: OPEN 


k 9th Aug. Army Candidates competing Dec., 1910, must now learn a 
Second Foreign Language, or lose as Cadets 600 marks in their second year, 
Facilities for French, German, Hindustani. Holiday Courses for all. 
Junior Department in connection with Dacey College.—Address, WILFRID 
SPARROW, (temporarily) Chief Army Class Master, Repton, Derbyshire. 


WITZERLAND.—Villa Praestana, Zollikon.— ZURICH 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
ror A Liuirep Numper or YOUNG LADIES. 

Thorough Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian- French, Italian), 
Literature, Music, Art, &c. Individual training. High moral, intellectual, 
artistic, and hygienie mfluence. Beautiful and bracing situation on syuuny 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Extensive Pine- Woods, 
GAMES, Swimwing, Skating, &c., &c. Highest References (English and others) 

Yor Prospectus and all particulars, address— 

THE LADY PRINCIPALS, 
Villa Praestana, Zollikon, Zirich, Switzerland, 
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HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY BECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Die Conversational French rapidly acqui Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Siuging, Organ, Violin, gud Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for ney form - eh eujoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) a Deomuahing, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to is CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mule. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. = French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large carden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, pear the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinatious, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 





seven DEVON HEALTH and HOLIDAY RESORT. 


HUNTLEY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, TEIGNMOUTH, 
(Established Thirty Years.) 


A large, roomy, and comfortable house, in grounds of seven acres. 
Excellent Turkish and other Baths. 
Dartmoor and the Sea within easy reach. 
200 feet above the river Teign. 
For Illustrated Prospectus, write C. F. CARPENTER, Bishopsteignton, 


Teignmouth. 
} ANAVIE HOTEL, 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, N.B. 
Grand impressive scenery. Most convenient Hotel on the famous “ Royal 
Route” to Inverness. Caledonian Canal Steamers two minutes distant. 
Salmon Fishing. Golf. Posting. Motor Inspection Pit. Petrol Stocked, 


Ew Pension Terms From 3 Guingas. 
LL PARTICULARS FROM THE PROPRIETRESS. 





Ben NeEviIs, 


FU 








COD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired; chaperonage, motherly care, Moderate terms. Higiest references 
given | and. required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris- ‘Neuilly. 





ANOVER.—Mr. PERCY REED, M. A., ~ Barrister-at- 
Law, with Mesers. OLIVER, M.A., B.Sc. (Wrangler), and GREEN, 
B.A. (Class. Hons.), &c., 33 Bide ker Street. Over 100 Successes for Arwy, 
Mil. Interpreters, Cons. Service, Stud, Interpreters, &c. Board with Principal 
(German-speaking family) or with German people. Holiday Courses. 





” SHIPPING AND "PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 
ful lls—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE. 
Sailings: —July 17th, July 3ist. 
£18 18s.—ST, PETERSBURG for MOSCOW, COPENHAGEN, 
CHRISTIANIA, &c., August 14th. 


Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games, Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French —Apply for particulars, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


S CHOOLS 
BOYS and GIRLS. 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommeuded establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 lilustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sendivg particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 


162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone 1136 City. 


Tr DUCATION. 


4 Parents or Guardians desiring acenrate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are iuvited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
elneational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thriug, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


RITISH COLUMBIA. (To “(To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For full 
particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of B.N.A. 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. ‘John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Mes Kr Street, 

Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4853 Central Educated, 

Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TBAINING a 

Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment,— 
Apply SECRETARY. 


K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatmeut of Geutiemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced dical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billmrds, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exe lange Street East, Liverpool. 


YPEWRITING. 


Authors’ Manuscript, Letters, Notices, &c., t 
words. Manifold copies at 5d. per thousand words.—Mr. A. G. CROLL, 32 
Penwortham Road, Streatham Fark, 8. 3. W. 


nn. yY PEWRITING WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d, per 1, ae woot, No manifolding. 
— Miss NIC HOLSON, 18 Lloyd Square, London, W. 


Pe? BLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People's Refreshment 
a House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Iuns. Ask for List and Report. 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 

P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the large™ 
firm in the World.—K. D. and J, B. FRASEL, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 


Ipswich. Established 1833, Hankers—Capital and c nunties, 








d at 10d. per thousand 














APPLY for £1 SHARES. 














QcHOOLS SS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 


tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


_Street, w. Established 1858. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a ps of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Pareuts aud Guardians 
iy the selection of Schools (for Beys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 


at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Re juirements should be sent to the 
Manager, BR. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22C rave n Street, Northumberland Avenue, W. Cy 


5 i INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDEN'T-PATLENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars, —MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalguar Souare, W.C. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, “‘Triform, Loudon.” Telephone } No, 1354 Wermardd, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


OUTH DEVON.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

For LADIES requiring a change to a mild, yet bracing, Sea aud Moor- 

land climate. Special advantages for Girls visiting alone. Three and three- 

quarter hours’ journey from Paddington. From 35s. weekly. Consumptives 
not admitted.—Prospectus from Miss JONES. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA — (Voleanic ~ Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 

Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage. Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and | attendant 8. 

















ARTMOOR.— —Boarding in Private House. Lovely 

situation, 800 feet above ‘the sea level, close to moors. Private 
mtting-rooms if required. Meals served in dining-room at separate tables. 
Stabling or motor-car room,—Apply, “‘CANTAB,” Middlecote, Lisington, 


Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. 
N URREN, NEAR INTERLAKEN, 
SWITZERLAND. 


SEA-LEVEL, 
HEALTH RESORT. 





FEET ABOVE 


BEAUTIFUL 


FOR PAMPHILYT OF—_ 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES, 


5,400 


APPLY 








LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


NURREY ~ FOWLS. —The Table Fowl for the Epicure, 

being far superior to all others in delicacy of flavour, 7s. 6d. per couple, 
trussed and carriage paid. Careful attention given to cleanliness and packing. 
Many unsolicited testimonials, and first prizes at Norfolk Fat Stock Shows, 
Also New-Laid Eggs.—RUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk. 


JAMILY RECORDS, PEDIGREES, MEMOIRS, &c., &e., 
— ED under expert supervisi on, and searches made where MS. is 
incomplete. Write for Estimates and all Particulars.—-GERRARDS LTD. 
(The Westminster ng, Producers of Printing of Distinction, at 4lla 
Maser Road, London, W 


O YOUR FEET ACHE? If so, use Marshall's Foot 

Tonic, ‘‘ PEDESTRINE.” For all Relaxed, Swollen, Tender Conditions 

its action is simply magical, It cools, comforts, and enables the foot to resist 

boot pressure. A trial will convince, 1s. 3d. and 2s. 6d. per bottle, post-free. 
—MARSHALL & CO., 70 Basiughall Street, E.C 


OCKROACHES cleared with BL ATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Shetlielt W orkhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 
—Tins 1/3. 2/3, 4/6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield, 




















TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Price Gid. per loz. Packet 
1s. 1d. 4 2,, Tin 
2s. 2d. ” 4a ” s 
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THE 


Budget Protest 


League. 


CAXTON HOUSE (East Block), 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


PRESIDENT: 
The Rt. Hon. WALTER H. LONG, M.P. 


CHAIRMAN: 
Captain H. M. JESSEL. 


HON. TREASURER: 
Sir RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Bart. 


All those who wish to support the League are 
requested to forward their donations direct to Messrs. 
MartIn’s Bank, Ltd., 68 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Cheques should be crossed and made payable to the 
TREASURER, Budget Protest League. 


Those who desire to help by voluntary work should 


communicate with the Secretary, at the above 


address. 





THE WORLD’S 


GREATEST DRINKING WATER. 


When you drink Perrier 
Water you are drinking the 
world’s greatest table water. 
It sparkles with natural gas; 


hence its delicacy for the 
stomach. It is of remarkable 
purity. 


The economical size for the 
home is the large bottle. It 
holds as much as a syphon and 
costs approximately 4} d. 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING FOR GENTLEWOMEN. 


MRS. HOSTER. 


ST. STEPHEN'S CHAMSERS, TELECRAPH STREET, E.C. 
Typowriting, Transiation, Shorthand, and Training Offices. 
Terms on application. 


Special Six Months’ Course of Tuition in English Short- 
handand Typewriting and General Secretarial Training. 
Technical German and French, German and French Shorthand, and 
Book-keeping Taught. 

INSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

REFERENCES—Tex COUNTESS or MAYO. 
Tux COUNTESS DOWAGER or DESART. 
LADY pe ROTHSCHILD. 
‘Tue LADY BATTERSEA. 
LEOPOLD pve ROTASCUL! D, Esa. 
Messas. DAWES & SONS, Solicitors. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Ailenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is requirel. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. Alarge sample sent for 3 ponny stamps. 





AN APPEAL! 





420,000 is needed by the CANCER 
HOSPITAL (Free) Brompton, S.W., 
to build and equip a Country Home 
for Incurable Cases, or Additional 
Accommodation at the Hospital, 
The Cancer Hospital has given relief already to 
74,000 sufferers. No restrictions placed ou the 
admission of In or Out-patients. Even the smallest 


contribution will be valued. Will you not help 
us in our fight against— 


THE SCOURGE 
OF CANCER 


Coutributions will be gratefully received by Bankers, Messrs, 
Coutts & Co., 44 Strand, W.C.; or by the Secretary 
(Mr. F. W. Howe) at the Hospital (Room 3), 











‘Arethusa’ 


and 
‘Chichester’ 
TRAINING ' SHIPS. 


80 Boys sent each year into the 
Royal Navy. 


HOMELESS 
BOYS 


OF GOOD CHARACTER 


TRAINED TO 





become 
PRESIDENT : 
BRITISH SAIL : 
— ORS The EARL OF JERSEY, GCB, 
USEFUL CITIZENS | Subscriptions and Donations 


| Urgently Needed. 


H 0 M E L E S S | Particulars of the Society sent on application 


GIRLS | NATIONAL REFUCES 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 
comes SERVICE fH. Bristow Watuen. 
ce. 


Joint Secs. | Heyer G. CopELann. 





THE CONNOISSEUR 
CIGARETTE. 


LOCKYER’S 
“REGAL OVAL” 


A Cigarette made from the finest Virginia 
Tobacco. You enjoy it all the time it 
lasts. Can you say this about the kind 
you smoke now ? 


All high-class Tobacconists 
sell them. 





JACKMAN & CO. 
(Established 1790), 

The Oldest-Established SADODOLERS, 

HOFSt-CLOTHING, and HARNESS MAKERS 

in London. (Tet. 11468 Cewraat.) 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 





138 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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Smoke 


Country Life 
Cigarettes 


ieee. PACKETS of 10 & 20. aes 
ropacco. BOXES of 50 & 100. frogacco. 


Manufactured by the Proprietors of 
“Country Life” Smoking Mixture, 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 


Tux Iurentat Tosacco Co, (oy Great Britarm anv IreLanp), Limitzp, 








A Reputation built upon 
the highest engineering 
skill and scientific know- 
jedge, and proved by 
practical experience, is 
the reputation that lasts. 


ARGYLL 


Cars 


have won a reputation for high-grade material 


and perfect workmanship, and maintain it. 
Ask an Argyl! owner 
what it costs in repairs. 

Cheap at the Outset—Cheaper at the Finish. 


Catalogues free from ARGYLLS Ltd., 
Alexandria by Glasgow. 


Glasgow Depot: 
London Show Rooms: 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Oraanisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraland 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about tho 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 


92 and 94 Mitchell Street. 
6 Great Mariborough Street. 





2 a. d. se. d 
Hon. Vice-Presidents - 300 | Members 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 0O| Associates, with Literature 
Members on 110 and Journal .. 050 


The Subscription of ‘Ladies and Members of the Territori al Force | is at half 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
GEORGE F. SHEE, ™.A., Secretary. 








Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


The Remaking of 
Bedding for Schools 


The long summer vacation 
affords a splendid oppor- 
tunity for Matrons of 
Schools to see that the Bed- 
ding under their charge 
is thoroughly remade and 
resterilised. 


First for health’s sake, and 
next for perfect comfort’s 
sake, the remaking giving 
new “life” to the Mattress. 


Heal & Son, specialists in 
the making and treatment 
of Bedding, have the most 
efficient plant for this. 


They clean and remake a 
3 ft. Mattress for 8s. 6d., 
collecting and delivering 
free in London & suburbs. 


HEAL and SON 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £#70,000,000. 
CASES FOR BINDING: 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s. 9d. 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





“SPECTATOR.” 


THE 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, Tne OLp CORNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. US.A,; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and S85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A,, 1,015 DPenn- 
sylrania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tue 
SupscuipTion News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 


Reserve Fund... 


HEAD OFFICE: 


and 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 





Established 1887. Incorporated 18%. 





Paid-up Capital .......0000+000+++e00e 





Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian | 

States, and Dominion of New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, | 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on | 
terms which may be ascertained ¢ ou applies ation, 


(SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OvTsipe Paces (when available) 14 GuIncas 





..£1,500,000 
"21,250,000 PAge....ccrcccceccesecccecrees £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) .«..+.+++. 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column).. 3 3 0 
71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are granted Half Narrow Columm......css 230 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... lio 


| 
Column (Two-thirds width of 
Tage) 8 8 


ComMr aNtgs, 


hn —_ Outside Page «...ceececcseees £1616 0 





Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Nivuli, Tue Haroip 
A. Witson Company, Lip. 35 Xing Street 
West, Zorento, Canada; Wm. Dawson 
AND Sons, Manning Chambers, 


Paris; 


Including postage to any 


Toronto, part of the ngage ane 





Canada ; A.T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St, Catherine dom 
" ° , . | Including atage to any 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tur ANGLO er tha tent t Solomien, 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLING Deport, Port Said; America, France, Ger- 
é mn many, India, Chima, 
and Wa. DawsON AND Sons, Cape Town, Japan, £0, o ww 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





ParaBLe rw Apvance, 


Ce veveceresorscese al 0 


] 
| 
j Inside l’age 
| 


Fivelines (45 words) and under in broad column(haif- 
width), Ss.; and la a line tor every additieual live 
| (coniutning un an uveruge tweive words, 

| Narrow columa, one-third width of page, 8 an inch, 


Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. aa inch. 


Yearly. Half- Quar- | 
yearly. terly. | across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthot page, 
£1 86...0143... 072) 16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Pablications of the Wook,” 
lds. an inch. 
Dispiayed Advertisements according to spece 
112 6,,,0163.. 082) Terms; ne 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





The Story of the British Antarctic Expedition, 1907-09, 
will be told by Lieutenant SHACKLETON, M.V.O., 
and will be published in two volumes in November. Mr. Heine- 
mann begs to announce that there will be tssucd, simultaneously 
with the ordinary edition of this work, an Autograph 
EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 350 numbered copies, 
price Ten Guineas net. Each copy of this Edition will be 
signed by Lieutenant Shackleton and by every member of the 
Expedition. 


Edition an exceptional and permanent value. 








This unigue feature will certainly give this 
Orders will be 
booked as recetved, and under no circumstances will the number 
of 350 be exceeded. 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.LP. 
Vice-Presidente—FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq.; Sir FRANK 'T. MARZIALS,C.B.; T he Right Hon. 
kk. B. HALDANE, M.P.; AL FRED "RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., O.M., F.R.S. 
Trustees—The Right Hon. the EARL "of ROSEBERY, K.G.; The Right ‘Hon. LORD "AVEBURY, Y.B.8.; 
HENRY YATES THOMPSON, Esq 

Committee—Bernard Bosanquet, Esq., LL.D., Prof. A. C. Getler, LL.D., Horace T. Brown, Esq., 
LL.D., F.B.S., Ingram Bywater, Esq., D.Litt., Austin Dobson, Esq, LL.D., Hon. Arthur Eliot, D.C.L., 
J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Esq., Litt.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, K.C.B., F.RS., Sir R. Giffen, 
K.C.B., F.RS., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, D. G. Hogarth, Esq., Rev. W. Hunt, 
D. Litt., Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.C.B., K.C.5.1., Walter Leaf, Esq., Litt.D., Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W.S. 
Lilly, Faq. Sidney J. rw Esq., Dr. J. F. Payne. Sir F. Pollock, Bart., LL.D., Prof. J. G. Robertson, 
H.R. Tedder, Bsq., F.S.A., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Library contains about 250,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
@atious Languages. Subscription. £3 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to 
Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW CATA- 
LOGUE (1,526 pp. 4to, 1903), price £2 2s. ; to members, 25s. 

“One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men I have cver known, 
the late Lord Derby, said there was a kind of man to whom the best service 
that could be rendered was to make him a Life Member of the ty my pro gl 

LECKY 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. — 


**GLORY BE TO GOD THE FATHER ONLY ; as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end, Amen,” 


WHERE & WHAT IS TRUTH IN RELIGION? 


A plain answer on Rational Grounds is given by THE THEISTIC CHURCH, and will be sent 
gratis and post-free to anyone applying to The HON. SECRETARY (Postal Mission), 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swaliow Street, Piccadilly, W. 
SERVICES HELD THERE ON SUNDAYS AT 11 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


CAMBRIC — . 1/ af. 1 Jiemstiichet. 
“The Linh Cambrics of Messrs. 
Rosinson & Chraver have a 
SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 











AND 7. 











THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LID., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains "hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. r dozen, rul or plain. 
Authors should note that Taz Leaprnuat 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 


patie Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
POCKE world-wide fame.” —Queen. 








IRISH Bas oper 20h Pe civtna’s PASTE 
ards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 


24 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Heal irish Linen FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 


Sheeting, fully bleached, yards —_— ill = zene. 
t ae 
Guagien, out Roller towelling, 


ard. Line 
Price Lists DAMASK | Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free. per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Fine 


Linens and Linen Diaper, 114d. per yard. Strong 
LINEN. 


Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
TABLE ,wov% 
HOUSE 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be 
sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 
AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 


&stablished 1879. 








“K”" BOOTS 
British built for reliability. 





For nearest Agent write 
“K" Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, Baglané 


‘T PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Mise THackenar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 

CIA'TIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOU NGSERVANTS 

isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET,reprinted 

(by permission) from the a Maganne, post-free 











Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty | 6.’ t of two st 
at the rate 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for - —— 100 on emt tee 
p' Saee to the SECRETARY, 
publishing arra: MSS. read and placed with Central Of flice, Devhon House, Vauxhall Bridge 


—Terms and testimonials ou 
application to 
Sin A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


Reed, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent. To Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO,,1 Pell Mall Bas SW. 











‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For JULY contains 
The Cockney. By Ax Ovtraxpz, 
Field-Marshal Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, 
Democracy in the Lords. 


By A Guy 
Stray Stories from. India. . ras 


By Sir Artuur U. Sa ae 
K.C.LE., C.S.I., C.V.0, 


By Rowe Haynar, 





The Pirate. 
The Volunteers. 


The Awakening of Ambrose Royle. 
By Sipyer Low, 


Musings without Method. 


The Imperial Press Conference—Lord 
Rosebery’s Speech—Lord Morley’s 
Optimism—The Centenary of Tom Paine, 


A Friend of Carlyle. 
The Great Betrayal. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE EAST ano THE WEST, 


A Quarterly Review for the Study of 
Missionary | Problems. 


JULY, 1 1909, 


Contents. 
The religious outlook in the Turkish 
Empire. By the Rev. J. L. Barton, D.D. 
The religious outiook in Persia: a 
coming crisis in islam. 
By the Rev. W. A. Shedd, 
The native question in South Africa. 
By the Earl of Selborne, 
Native servants and their critics. 
by the Bishop of Rangoon (Dr. Knight), 
pr of the world. 
By Bishop Montgomery, 
Indian versus English virtues. 
By the Rev. W. E. S. Holland, 
A native Chincse Church. 
By the Rev. L. B. Ridgely. 
in Eastern Equatorial Africa. 
By Colonel E. BR. Kenyon, R.E, 
(Chief Engineer, Gibraltar), 


By Atrrep Norsgs, 








No. 27, 





“Vol 7. 











Editorial Notes. 
Introductions — American Missions in the 
Turkish Empire—The coming crisis in Islam— 
An Indian episcopate—The dearth of clergy. 
Letter to the Editor. 
An Indian native episcopate. 
Revicws. 
Memoir of Bishop G. H. Wilkinson—The future 
leadership of the Church—A history of the 
doctrine of the Holy Eucharist—Daybreak in 
Turkey—An introduction to the study of 
comparative religion—The story of the Cawa- 
pore Mission, &c. 
ONE SHILLING NET; 
or 4s. per annum post-free, if prepaid to the Pub- 
lishers direct. Annual volumes, 4s. 6d. each. 





Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, 15' Tufton Street, Westminster, 5. W. 











Per Dosen, 
Bots. §-Bots, 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excelleut 

light Dinner Wine, ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found eyualto 14/6 g/g 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additioual con- 
fidence im submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Ciaret sold in Great Britain to equal them iu value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 87 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Streot. 


176 99 





Fr Jor Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PuRLISHER, Z Weilington Street, 


Strand, W.C 
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JUSTISSUED. 2ls.net. In twodemy 8vovols. Over 1,000 pp. 
PROGRESSIVE GREATION. 


A Reconciliation of Religion with Science. 
By Rev. HOLDEN E. SAMPSON. 

This is certainly one of the most remarkable books ever published. 
Occultism, Magic, Spiritualism, Christian Science, Re-Incarnation, Death and 
After, The True Nature of Evil, Demons and Angels, to name only a few of 
the subjects, are dealt with in a most engrossing aud lucid manner. 


Published This Week. Demy 8vo, 452 pp. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
SCIENTIFIC IDEALISM; 


Matter and Force, and their Relation to Life and 
Consciousness. 
By WILLIAM KINGSLAND, 

Author of “The Mystic Quest,” “‘The Esoteric Basis uf Christianity,” &c. 

This work has for its object to show how modern Scientific Concepts of 
Matter and Force, carried to their logical conclusion, lead to the highest form 
of idealism. This idealism may be said to be practically identical with all forms 
of thought which have as their Central Concept the Identity of the Self in 
Man with the Infinite Self or Power, by whatever name it may be called, which 
Is the Universe. 


Published Yesterday. Demy 8vo, 384 pp. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
ACCIDENTAL INJURIES TO WORKMEN. 


With Reference to Workmen's Compensation Act, 1906. 
By H. NORMAN BARNETT, F.R.CS., 


Surgeon, Cripples’ Home, Belfast; Author of “* Legal Responsibility of the 
Drunkard,” &c. 

With Article on Insurnizs To THE OrGans or SprcraL Sense, by CECIL 
FE. SHAW, M.A., M.Ch., M.D., and Legal Introduction by THOMAS J. 
CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘“ Workmen's 
Compensation,” &c. 


THE MANIAC. 


A realistic Study of Madness from the Maniac’s Point of View. 





Or, 








[Published yesterday. 6s. 
To the 





New Novel by the Author of “Morag tho Seal.” 
OLD AS THE WORLD. 
A Romance of the Western Islands. 
By J. W. BRODIE INNES. [Published yesterday. 6s, 


THE ROMANCE OF A NUN. 
By ALIX KING, Author of “The Little Novice.” 
[2nd Impression now ready. 6s. 
“Exciting”; “palpitating with pathos, passion, aud sympathy”; “a 
genuine delight.” 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Descriptive Circulars on application. 
London: REBMAN, Ltd., 129 Shaftesbury Avenue. 


The Best 2is. Parcel of 
Stationery in the World 


CONTAINING: 
| 200 Correspondence Cards 





Z Reams (960 Sheets) 
Note si 

1000 Envelopes 
Note Size. 


‘ 500 Envelopes, Duchess. 


1 Ream (480 Sheets) 
Duchess size. 
6 x 43 


The Charta Wove Parchment. 


(Specimen Sheets sent on application.) 


Note-Paper and Cards Plain Embossed with any 
two or three line address, and carriage paid to 
any address in the United Kingdom. 


The Guinea covers everything. 


The Times Book Club, 


376 to 384 Oxford Street, London, W. 





Telephone: 5392 Gerrard. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
ITS PAST, ITS PRESENT, AND ITS FUTURE. 
Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. Pp. 896, 5s. net. 


Fifteen Special Contributors and over a hundred Authorities in all parts of 
the Empire have collaborated in its production. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, Caxton Hall, Westminster 
And all Booksellers. 


Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 











or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
NS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
Y, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Metablisbed 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


Rice Ponda Prop and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
A 


SOCIET 











CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


THE MOST REALISTIC AND VITAL HUMAN DOCUMENT 
OF RECENT YEARS IS 


HENRY MURRAY’S 


A Stepson of Fortune. 


Here is a most moving rocord of a career of “dogged 

ill-iuck,” a fascinating and alluring story of modern 

Bohemian life. 
THE CRITICS ARE UNANIMOUS in the praise of it as a sincere and honest 
piece of work :—*“‘ There are few dull pages among the 260."—* An inteusely 
human document.”—*t Everywhere vigorously alive with interest.”’—*‘* Will 
have a value for the future historian of literature.""—*‘‘ The most candid and 
the most striking volume of reminiscences that has been published since 
George Moore gave us his confessions.” —‘*t Remarkable book.’’—‘* A book of 
engrossing interest.”—* A piece of remorseless and ruthless self-portraiture,”” 








LONDONERS AND LONDON VISITORS ALIKE SHOULD 
PROCURE 


CHARLES G. HARPER’S Book on 
The Tower of London: 


FORTRESS, PRISON, PALACE. 
Illustrated by the Author and from Photographs by 
W. 8S. CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The best and most popular history of “The Tower” that has 
yet been published. No better guide, no abler study, and no 
more suitable and appropriate souvenir of a visit to the great 
city could be found. 


WHO WAS THE LADY WITH THE CROOKED FINCER ? 


She was a society mediumistic seer, who possessed the key 
to many laws working outside the world of material life. 
She may or may not have been spiritualistic. But her story 
is a remarkable one, and is told by a member of 


The League of 
the White Hand, 


the last of the late Oswald Crawfurd’s Books, which your 
Librarian or Bookseller can supply. 





“The League of the White Hand” is a Fashionable Secret 
Society, and in this exciting volume Mr. Oswald Crawfurd 
recorded their doings, which commenced with 


THE KIDNAPPING OF A CABINET MINISTER. 
The Dairy Trnecrarn says that “such clever, lively, 
exciting adventures are bound to find a large public, and 
the popular success of Mr. Crawfurd’s posthumous novel is 
assured,” 


The League of 
the White Hand. 


FOUR OTHER IMPORTANT NOVELS. 








By J. B. HARRIS BURLAND. | 
THE HOUSE ail ee 


THE SOUL. UNSHORN. 


By REGINALD TURNER. 
2y 3 RTS BURLAN “ A fine novel...... and deserves to be 
By J. B. HARRIS BURLAND. read quite apart from tts study of 
present-day newspaper life.” 
“It is a book to read.” 
—Morning Post. 
“An extraordinarily strong and 
readable and clever book...... One of 
the cleverest and most readable of the 
season,” — Westminster Gazette. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN. 
BEYOND. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, 

** Should satisfy the most insatiable 
thirst for adventure. In * Beyond’ 
we tind battle, murder, and sudden 
death in every variety on the high 
seas, fights with ocean monsters, with 
pirates, and with savages.” — Queen, 

* This is a charming book.” 

— Observer. 

“Mr. Bullen must be a positive god- 
send to every lover of the sea.”"—World 





This novel, which will be published 
Next Week, absorbing 
interest, strong in plot, and forceful | 
in narrative, W.1l you not order it 
from your Library at once? 


is one of 








By ELLA MacMAHON. 
FANCY O’BRIEN 


By ELLA MacMAHON, 


‘Powerful story.........Excellently 
told.""—Academy. 

** Miss MeeMahon knows Irish life 
to the core, and she is not afraid to 
portray the squalor and brutality of 
its less amiable aspects...... It is 
impossible to overlook its vigour and 
sincerity.”"—Daily Telegraph. 








Lendon: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 11 Henrietta Street, W.C 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSAN,” &c 


ANTONIO 


By ERNEST OLDMEADOW 
With Frontispiece in Colour by FRANK HAVILAND. 6s. 


During a journey along untrodden byways of Portugal, Mr. Ernest 
Oldmeadow heard, from the lips of an old priest, a remarkable story of 
a young monk who was turned adrift by the law of 1834 suppressing 
the Portuguese monasteries. Upon this foundation of fact Mr. Oldmeadow 
has built a superstructure of fiction, with an English heroine. There 
have been many romances in which a monk or a nun is the central figure ; 
but “ Antonio ” differs markedly from them all. The scenes are laid partly 
in Early Victorian England and partly in Portugal during the troubled 
reign of Queen Maria da Gloria. 


“Mr. Oldmeadow has undoubtedly written an impressive novel, one 
which is certain to advance his literary career, for it is his highest 
achievement. Throughout its portraiture is clearly and skilfully defined. 
eeeeeLhe heroine is a charming creature, and her independence and 
frankness only add to her fascination. Mr. Oldmeadow also writes of 
the period picturesquely, and gives pictures of Portugal and the Benedic- 
tine Priory which are fuil of life and colour.”—GLobe. 





“The great defect in the rapidly increasing library 
of English books on Spain sems to me to be that 
instead of benefiting by what the Spaniards have 
done in research, their authors have gone on repeat- 
ing the few kiown facts about the few stock places 
of interest, and filling in the gaps with more or less 
interesting personal appreciations.” 

—From CuHaptTer I. 


SPAIN 


A STUDY OF HEK LIFE 
By ROYALL TY 


With 133 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth 


AND 
LER 


gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


ARTS 


“The object of this book is to give some account of the various 
schools of art which are represented by existing monuments in Spain, 
and of the manner of their adoption. In order to do this I have attempted 
to discover the nationality of the artists themselves, or, failing that, of 
their employers, and also to suggest some of the other agencies which 
brought about the importation of foreign styles. The study of medizval 
art in Spain is puzzling at the best ; but it is utterly impossible if the fact 
that the Peninsula was the world’s end, into which every nationality was 
shaken at one time or another, is not taken into account. For this reason 
I have called the book a study of Spain’s life and arts.” 

—FROM THE PREFACE. 





iy 


RANT RICHARDS 


A SELECTION 


OF NEW BOOKS 


ROUND THE WORLD IN 


A MOTOR-CAR, By ANTONIO scar. 
FOGLIO. With 70 Lilustrations, demy 8yo 
cloth gilt, 15s, net. : 

Signor Scarfoglio’s famous journey from New 

York to Paris by motor-car, made during the 

summer of last year, must be still fresh in the 

minds of all who read; and in this volume we have 
his own vivid and picturesque record of that tour 
round the world by automobile. 


THE TRAGEDY OF 


RUSSIA IN PACIFIC ASIA. By FREDERICK 

fcCORMICK. With Reproductions of Draw. 
ings by the Author, photographs, and maps, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s, net. 

An interesting and picturesque record of the 
Russo-Japanese War, covering the whole period 
of operations. The book 1s fully illustrated with 
drawings, photographs, and maps, and will prove 
invaluable to all histomcal studeuts. 


HOW TO APPRECIATE 
PRINTS. By FRANK WEILTENKAMPF, 
With SS Illustrations in half-toue, demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d, net. 

A book of interest to all who appreciate en. 
gravings, etchings, or other prints, snd want to 
know more about them, It tells euough concerning 
the history and technique to illustrate the develop. 
ment and nature of the various processes, and 
shows what to look for iu prints, thus providing a 
tinger-post toa wide range of pleasures. 

“We must thank Mr. Weitenkawpf warmly for 
his book. He writes well and vigorously and ont of 
a thorough and complete knowledge of his subject," 

—Morning Post, 


GEORGE MEREDITH IN 


ANECDOTE AND CRITICISM. By J. A, 
HAMMERION, Author of “ Stevensoniana," 
With 50 illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
12s. 6d. net. 

“A book of considerable interest......he has 
ranged so far and so wide that to the most devoted 
of Meredithians he will have brought something 
fresh.”—Daily Telegraph. 


JOHN DAVIDSON’S LAST 
BOOK. 5s. net. 

“ Fleet Street and other Poems” is the title of 
this last volume by the author of “ Holiday antl 
other Poems,” &c. Here are found all the mouds of 
John Davidson's genius. In many of the poems he 
returns to his earher lyrical manner. 

* Full of characteristic and eloqueut work.” 

—Daily Chronicle, 


MEMORY HARBOUR: 


Essays Chiefly in Description. By FILSON 
YOUNG, Author of ** The Sauds of Pleasure,” 
&c. Imperial 16mo, buckram gilt, 5s, net. 
“An altogether delightful lo k......Mr. Young 
has an interesting mind and a great gift of expres- 
we look upou these essays as literature.” 
—Wes. minster Gazette. 


THE MENACE OF SOCIAL- 
ISM. By W. LAWLER WILSON. With 
Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

“This examination and destructive criticism of 
Socialism here and abroad has _ considerable 
ability." —Times. 

“* Most opportnne is the publication of this Look. 

being intensely interesting to the 
general reader, the book will supply the speaker 
and debater with an armoury of weapons.” 
—Erening standard. 


MULTITUDE & SOLITUDE 


By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of ‘ Captain 
Margaret,” &c. 
In “Multitude and Solitude” Mr. Maseficld 
endeavours to treat the problem which presents 
itself to the artistic temperament in a generation 
whose inspiration is scientific rather than artistic. 
His first novel, ** Captain Margaret,” was romantic 
and of a past axe; ‘* Multitude and Solitude” 1s 
actual and of the present day. 


THE BRONZE BELL. By 
LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE, Author of 
* Terence O'Rourke,” &c. 6s. 
“A terse and absorving narrative 
piece of sensation.’’—T'imes. 


6s. 


a masterly 





GRANT RICHARDS, 7 


CARLTON STREET, 


LONDON, S.W. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


1909 issue Now Ready. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of 
the World for the Year 1909. Edited by J. SLOTT 
KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. net. 


Oxford Lectures on Poetry. 
By A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., Litt.D., formerly Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 10s. net. 











GEM EDITION Ready Next Tuesday. 


Saint Paul. poem. ny FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
Bound in Peltine, Fcap. 16mo, gilt top, 1s. net. 





Greek Architecture. Ry ALLAN 
MARQUAND, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of Art and Archrolory 
in Princeton University. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 
10s. net. [ Handbooks of Archwology and Antiquities. 





Australian Socialism. an Historical sketch 
of its Origin and Developments. By A. ST. LEDGER, 
Senator for the State of Queensland in the Commonwealth 
Parliament. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Thucydides.—Book III. 


Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


[ Classical Series. 


Notes from a Knapsack. 
By GEORGE WHERRY, M.A., M.C Cantab., F.R.C.S., Member 
of the Alpine Club. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


Selections from Early American 
Writers, 1607-1800. 


Edited by WILLIAM B. CAIRNS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 











History of the State of Washington 
By Professor EDMOND S. MEANY. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions, Extra Crown Svo. 10s. net. 











a 

The Century Magazine. 

Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 

LIEUTENANT SHACKLETON 

AND THE SOUTH POLE. 
By Major-General A. W. GREELY. 

THE WAITING HAND: a Story of Thirteen at Table. The 
second of three stories with the same motive, by ove of the following 
writers: MARGARET DELAND, 8S, WEIR MITCHELL, OWEN 
WISTER, 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of Geveral Interest. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 








TWO NEW ART HANDBOOKS. 


Imp. 16mo, cloth, Illustrated by the Authors. 
BLACK AND WHITE: a Manual of Illustration. 


By STEVEN SPURRIER, 
TREES AND TREE DRAWING. By Epwanp 


C. CLIFFORD, R.1., R.D.S. 


London: GEORGE ROWNEY & CO., Percy Street, W. 








THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


A SERMON to 
BISHOPS and CLERGY, &c., 
and another on 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
will be sent GRATIS and POST-FREE 
to anyone applying to 
Revd. CHARLES’ VOYSEY, 
Annesley Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.--Borrow's Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIIL, 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1853; Eliot's Seenes Clerical Life, Ist edit., 
2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863 ; Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
3 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith's Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1871; Moores Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Ecinburgh, 1879; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Churchill's Poems, 
8 vols., 1544. 100.000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants, 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 








*,* A Complete Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, 
post-free on application. 


NOW COMPLETE IN 10 VOLUMES. 


The Cambridge 
Natural History. 


Edited by S. F. ITARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
and A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., F.R.S. 


In Ten Volumes, fully Illustrated, meiium 870, 17s, net each, 
Vol. IV. JUST PUBLISHED. 







Votume IV.—CRUSTACEA & ARACHNIDS. 

Crustacea. By Grorrrey SMITH, M.A., and the late W. F. R. 
WeE.Lpon. M.A.—Trilobites. By Henry Woops, M.A.— 
Introduction to Arachnida and King-Urabs. By 
A. KE. Surpiey, M.A., F.RS.—Eurypterida, By Henry 
Woops, M.A.—Seorpions, Spiders, Mites, Ticks, &c. 
By CeciL Wannunron, M.A.—Tardigrada (Water-Bears), 
By A. E. Surp.ey, M.A., F.2.S—Pentastomida. By A. E, 
SHipLey, M.A., F.R.S.—Pycnogonida, By D'Arcy W. 
THompson, C.B., M.A. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
Votume I, 
PROTOZOA. By Professor Marcus Hantoc, M.A. (D.So. 
Lond.) 
PORIFERA (Sponges). By Icerna B. J. Souttas (B.So, 
Lond.) 
COELENTERATA AND CTENOPHORA. By Pro- 
fessor S. J. Hickson, M.A., F.R.S. 
ECHINODERMATA. By Professor E. W. MacBripg, M.A, 
F.R.S. 


Votume IL—WORMS, LEECHES, &c. 

Flatworms. By F. W. Gampir, M.Se.—Nemertines. By 
Miss L, SHELDON.—Threadworms, &e. By A. h. SHIPLEY, 
M.A., F.2.S.—Rotifers. by Marcus Harroc, M.A.—Poly- 
chaet Worms. by W. BiLaxtanp Benxnam, DSe.— 
karthworms and Leeches. By F. E. Bepparp, M.A., 
F.R.s.—Gephyre+, &e, By A. KE. Sap.ey, M.A., F.RS.— 
Polyzoa. ByS. F. Harmer, Se.D., FS. 


Vouivme III.—SHELLS. 


Molluses and Brachiopods. [By the Rev, A. H. Cooke, A. E. 
Survey, M.A., F.Rs., and F. R. C. Reep, M.A, 


Votuwe V.—INSECTS AND CENTIPEDES. 

Peripatus. 3y ADAM SepGwick, M.A., F.RS.—Myriapods. 
by I. G. Sinctark, M,A.—Insects. Part I, by Davip 
Suarr, M.A., F.R.S. 


Votume VI.—INSECTS. PART II. 
Hymenoptera continued (Tubuliferaand Aculeata), Coleoptera, 
Strepsiptera, Lepidoptera, Diptera, Aphaniptera, 
Thysanoptera, Hemiptera, Anoplura. Hy Davip 
Suanrp, M.A., F.R.S. 


Votume VII.—FISHES, &c. 

Fishes (exclusive of the Systematic Account of Teleostei). By 
Y. W. BripGee, Se.D., F.R.S.—Fishes (Systematic Account 
of Teleostei). By G. A. BouLexcer. F.R.S.—Hemichor- 
data. By 8S. F. Harmen, Sc.D. F.R.S.—Aseidians and 
Amphioxus. By W. A. Herpman, D.Sc., F.R.S, 


Vo.tume VIIL—AMPHIBIA AND REPTILES. 


By Hans Gapow, M.A., F.R.S, 


Vo.tume IX.—BIRDS. 
By A. H. Evans, M.A. With numerous Illustrations by G. E. 
LODGE 
Votume X.—MAMMALIA. 


By Frank Evens Bepparp, M.A., Oxon., F.R.S , Vice-Secretary 
and Prosector of the Zoological Society of London, 





FIELD. —“ The Cambridge Natural History series of vo'umes is one of wary 
great value to all students of biological science, The books are not inteude 
fur popular reading, but for utilisation by those who are desirous of making 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the branches of zoology of which 
they treat.” 

TIMES,.—“ There are very many, not only among educated people who take 
an interest in science, but even amoug specialists, who will welcome a work 
of reasouable compass and handy form containing a trustworthy treatment 
of the various departments of Natural History by meu who are familiar 
with, and comyetent to deal with, the latest results of scieutilic research. 
Altogether, to judge from this first volume, the Cambridge Natural History 
promires to fulfil all the expectations that its prospectus holds out.” 

ATHEN ZUM.—“ The series certainly ought not to be restricted in its 
circulation to lecturers and students only; and, if the forthcoming volumes 
reach the standard of the one here under notice, the success of the euter- 
prise should be assured.” 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


A LONG LIFE. 
By LORD BROUGHTON 


(John Cam Hobhouse). 
WITH ADDITIONAL EXTRACTS FROM HIS PRIVATE DIARIES. 
Edited by his Daughter, LADY DORCHESTER. 
With a Preface by the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 


With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. net. 


IN A GOOD CAUSE. 


Stories and Verses. Dy F. ANSTEY, Sir GILBERT PARKER, 
M.P., OWEN SEAMAN, W. PETT RIDGE, MARJORIE 
BOWEN, RICHARD PRYCE, HENRY NEWBOL', 
W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON, and TOM GALLON. With 
an Illustration by the late Purr May. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

fssued on behalf of the Hospital for Sick Children, 
Great Ormond Street. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


A ROMANCE OF THE NURSERY. 


By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER, Author of “ Miss Esperance 
and Mr. Wycherly,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This is the story of the daily life of five exceedingly cheerful children during 

a long and happy summer in an old Gloucestershire manor house. Janey, the 

child who tells the story, has been described by Kate Douglas Wiggin as 

‘a certain, modest little person, who, if not the most fascinating > or 

beautiful member of the household, is one of the most lovable.’’ It is a 
book not to be missed by those who care for children. 


RASPLATA (The Reckoning). 


By Commander VLADIMIR SEMENOFF, Imperial Russian 
Navy. His Diary during the Blockade of Port Arthur and 
the Voyage of Admiral Kojdestvensky’s Fleet. With Maps, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, Author of “ Russian Affairs.” 
Maps, medium 8yo, 21s. net. 

This work, which corresponds to Mr. Drage’s book on Russia, is the first 
attempt made by any writer to describe the economic condition of the who! e 
of the Dual Monarchy at the present day. The work is divided into three 
parts, and deals with Agriculture, Industry, Commerce, aud Finance, in 
Austria and in Hungary, including a chapter on Croatia and Slavonia, and, 
lastly, with the common affairs of the monarchy, It is a very complete book 
on an urgently important subject. 


JAPANESE EDUCATION. 
By Baron DAIROKU KIKUCHI. Demy Svo, 5s. net. 
“Ts altogether one of extreme interest both to the educationist and to the 
student of national character. To read it is to gain an added admiration for 
a nation of an ener:;y and adaptability hardly equalled in the history of the 
world,”’—Observer. 


FRENCH MARKET-GARDENING. 


Including Practical Details of “Intensive Cultivation” for 
English Growers. By JOHN WEATHERS, Author of 
“A Practical Guide to Garden Plants,” &c. Crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strect, W. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY WE VIEW. 


IMPERIAL AND Foreian Arrarrs: A Review oF Events. 

Grorce Merrpirn: Some Recoiiections. By Edward Clodd. 

Mereprrn’s Porrrr. By John C, Bailey. 

Tur Frawco-GermMan BarrrocHemeENT. By Paron d’ Estournelles de Constant. 
Tur CORSTANTINOPLE Mutiny or Aprit l3ru. By Francis McCullagh. 
Great Barrrarxs, GruMany, and THE UnitTep Stares. By Sydney Brooks. 
Heavy Fatrurers. By Rowland Grey. 

Some Recent Army Denates. By Civis. 

Am EXpepirion TO THE — Coau Mixes or Japay. By Marie C. 


Stopes, D.Se., Ph. D., F.L 
TOWARDS AN IMPERIAL Sane a Suacestioxn, By Archibald Hurd. 
Back To THe Sea. By Geoffrey Drage. 

Tur Censonsurr or Pussic Orrnion. By Edward Garnett. 
Boursacr’s “Tuxatar.” By Mrs. Stopes. 

Race Questions axp Brrrisn Poricr: a Letree rrom Vienna, 








With 





By B.C. 


saonad ‘ro Sancnta.—I. By Maurice Hewlett. 
London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 


SIC AT ONCE.—Our Musie by Mail Department 
ensures promptness, cor Immense Stock. 
post no publication, British ns Foreign, mostly by return. — 
MURDOLA. “MUR RDOCH and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, London, 
Ee, and at Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 














“A NEW 
WAY OF 
LIFE.’ 


NOW READY. “A New Way of Life,” 
by J. Sr. Loe Srracuey, Editor of the Spectator, 
being Articles reprinted from the Sfectalor, together 
with an Introduction. The scope of this work, which 
is dedicated to Lord Cromer, may be gathered from its 
Contents : 
Dedication. 
Introduction, 
“A New Way of Life.” 
Why Should the Nations Wage War? 
Preparation. 
Compulsory Training. 
Shakespeare and National Service. 
“The Liberty Not to Fight for One’s 
Country.” 
Germany’s Naval Policy. 
APPENDIX: 
How Bismarck Used the Press. 


The profits derived from the sale of “A New 
Way of Life” will be devoted to the work of the 
National Service League, 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 





AN AESTHETIC 
CONVERSION 


An independent note on furniture and 
decoration by J. Thorp, beautifully 
printed at the Arden Press on hand- 
made paper, with line drawings by 
Fletcher - Clayton, in linen and 
* Michellet binding. A complimentary 
copy will be sent post-free to readers 
of this journal on application to 


HEAL & SON 


196 Tottenham Court Rd, W. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w 
H, SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI.- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address; Booxmgn, Lonpox, Codes: Unicopzs and ABG 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrgat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marvata 3601), W., LONDON. 
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THE NOVEL OF 1909, jist) SS" Reo 


3rd ” in the Press. 


Messrs. MILLS & BOON (the New Publishers) are delighted that their high opinion 
of that brilliant novel of Tunis and Morocco by E. S. STEVENS entitled 


THE VEIL 


has been unanimously supported by the Public. No first novel of «recent years has been 
received with such instantaneous approval, Indeed THE VEIL scems to be breaking 
records in every way. When in Manuscript the story was sold to the first Publisher 
to whom it was offered in four countries, including Great Britain and America. It 
is not at all improbable that the number of copies printed, defore pudlication, in these countries 
will exceed ‘'wenty Thousand, a phenomenal number for a first novel. Messrs. Mills & Boon 
will be glad if the following reviews are perused :— 


Spectator.—* Mr. Stevens has contrived to bring homo with quite extraordinary skill the mingled elements of fatalism, 
savagery, and fascination that unite in this strange woman” (Mabrouka). “The book shounis in remarkable passages : word- 
pictures of the glamour of Tunis and the magic of the African night ; scenes of terror and stories of demoniacal possession, An 
immense amount of study and faithful observation is embodied in this singular and engrossing picture of the Arab in transition, 
of the clash of Eastern and Western ideals. Mr. Stevens never intrudes his own views. His self-effacement is complete and 
his impartiality almost inhuman. T'he Veil is not only a considerable literary achievement and an elaborate study in exotic 
characterisation ; indirectly it throws a good deal of light on the domestic problems which confront the party of reform 
in Turkey.” 

Times.—“ Part I., an effective and tragic story in itself, leads on to the main romance nineteen years after. It is a 
moving and picturesque story conveying throughout its busy incidents au impressive picture of life in Eastern towns.” 

Standard.—“ A very striking and arresting piece of work. It is apparently a first novel, and it is extremely promising. 
It is, perhaps, with her atmosphere that Miss Stevens has been most successful. Her book speaks for itself, and we like her 
dispassionate attitude. This picture of Tunis is one of the best thin; gs that the present literary year has seen.” 

Daily Graphic.—“ There is power, there is imagination, there is insight in Mr. KE. S. Stevens’ story, The Veil (Mills 
and Boon). It has also a quality which may stand it in even better stead with the novel-reading public ; it has novelty...... 
There is no writer, except perhaps Pierre Loti, who has so deeply penetrated the emotions and ideals of the followers 
of the Prophet as Mr. Stevens ; and he writes without sentimentality. ‘The story has brilliant passages and moments of great 
emotion.” 

Daily Mail.—“ The Veil is by a new writer, E. S. Stevens, a writer of insight and subtle sympathy, able to hold our 
interest by a gift of language much above the common. Mr. Stevens may leave a name behind him.” 

Globe.—“ She has the right ‘flair’ for romance, and her powers of description are of no mean order. Her pages glow 
with the warm colouring of the East, and she conveys to us much of the languor and mysticism of the native. It is a 
pleasure to chronicle the successful début of this young and already adept writer of romance.” 

World.— The Veil is altogether a very promising work, and Miss Stevens, who is an obvious disciple of Mr. B.S. Ilichens, 
will assuredly go far as a writer of this class of fiction.” 

Truth.—“ Much of the atmosphere of the Thousand and One Nights. In a first novel one is usually gratefal if it 
shows promise; this is a novel of performance.” 

Morning Leader.—“ The Veil is one of the most effective and interesting novels we have read for a long time.” 

Glasgow News.—“Ezypt, Arabia, and Morocco have laid bare their secrets at the bidding of Messrs. Hichens, Mason, 
and others, but it has been left to a girl, and that, too, in her first novel, to utilise the possibilities of Tunis. It is no 
detraction from Miss Stevens’ book to say that in its passages of vivid exotic description it reminds one of Robert Hichens 
at his best, and that its plot recalls Mr. Seton Merriman. Miss Stevens deserves to be heartily congratulated.” 

Dundee Advertiser,—“ Greeting and goodwill! Here is a romance—of Tunisia—in the grand manner, elaborate, 
persuasive, memorable. The writer is remote from the ordinary. She will go far, and in any case she has written one of the 
most remarkable romances of recent years.” 


A Souvenir Chapter of THE VEIL will be sent post-free to any address. Also write for Mills & Boon’s Catalogues 
regularly, for many interesting Books of Sport, Biography, Travel, &c., &c., are in preparation. 











Messrs. MILLS & BOON are publishing some fine | Messrs. MILLS & BOON are just publishing the first volumes 
of their 


FICTION during July, August, and September. THRILLING ADVENTURE LIBRARY, 


Crown €6vo, Gs. each. Crown 8vo, Gs. each, 
| which, while including the better works of well-known authors, 


THE PRODIGAL FATHER. J. Storer CLovuston. | will introduce new writers of great merit. 








HARM'S WAY. Ltoyp OsBouRNE. Note the Name on Cover. 
MARY. WINIFRED GRAHAM, The first volumes are :— 
| THE LADY CALPHURNIA ROYAL. By ALBext Dorrryeroy 
CARDILLAC. Roperr Barr. and A. G, STEPHENS ' [ Ready. 
DRAW IN YOUR STOOL. Otiver Onrons. THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN JACK. By Max Pem- 
: BERTON, July. 
“Twn toma of TWO | THE KINGDOM OF EARTH. By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE. 
Auaquat 








THE BRAT. Grace MILLER WHITE. MILLS & BOON’S LAUGHTER LIBRARY 
THE LAST LORD AVANLEY. GenaLp MAXWELL. | “with most attractive Picture Covers, 1s. net each volume. - 


THE BILL-TOPPERS. AnNpDRf CASTAIGNE. First volumes :— 


. - stoatge | WEE MACGREEGOR. By J.J. Brun. (Revised and Enlavged) 
MR. BURNSIDE'S RESPONSIBILITY. Tuoxas | DRooPs BEFORE PULPING. Dy Lauuy Pat. 


MARY UP AT GAFFRIES. S&. C. Nernensonr. "THOMAS: HENRY. By W. Perr River. 


MISS PILSBURYS FORTUNE. <x soso Sul Bridge, by ARCHIBALD DUNN 
3b 


ORPHEUS IN MAYFAIR. The Hon, Mavrice Banine. 
(A Volume of Essays and Stories.) Handsomely bound, 5s. net. An acquisition to the library of 
| every Bridge-lover (Gi obe), who “may study the volume te 


his profit and reputation” (Sportsman), One turns to him 
naturally (Sun. Times), for Mr. Dunn rises into the regions of 





THE CHAUFFEUR’S COMPANION, by A urally (: ) n rise : 
4-INcH DrIVER, should be carried on every car With a ethical philosophy (Scotsman). It is indeed a work for the 
chapter on behayiour for the chauffeur, hints to the seasoned and hard-bitten br:dze player to whom the game is a 
owner on choice of a car, and on the prevention of un- science (Sporting Life), and to sum up, 
necessary wear and tear. Waterproof cloth, 2s. net. THIS IS. IN FACT, “THE BOOK” (Evening Standard). 


MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Whitcomb Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
THE QUEST Justus Miles Forman 


“Mr. Forman gives his well-woven events more than a touch of real romance, and his style is 
singularly good, even distinguished. ‘This is a book to heartily enjoy."—Morning Leader, 


JEANNE OF THE MARSHES EE. Phillips Oppenheim 


“ Mr. Oppenheim's admirers will thoroughly enjoy this story down to the very last page.” 


—Nottinghum hilt, 
NETTA Fred M. White 


The unravelling of the many tangled skeins is a process that firmly holds the attention of the reader. 


A VERY DOUSTFUL EXPERIMENT L. G. Moberly 


Miss 1.. G. Moberly is moking a big reputation for herself as a writer of strong emotional stories, 
gud this story will add consilerably to her popularity. 


A TRAITOR’S WOOING Headon Hill 


“With marked fertility of imagination he has written a book strikingly real in dramatic detail and 
brilliant alike in descriptive sensationalism aud characterization.”—IJrish Independent, 


THE NECKLACE OF PARMONA L. T. Meade 


“Mrs. L. T. Meale has already done fine things, but ‘The Necklace of Parmona’ is her masterpiece. 
It is delightful and really a work of art.”—Dundee Advertiser, 


SARAH TULDON’S LOVERS Orme Agnus 


“ Sarah Tuldon is a creation in the full sense of the work; a thing afire with life and the energy of a 
fearless paganism, that is yet clean as the open hills. Splendour is the word that most naturally links 
itself with her—splendour in courage, mastery, and laughter.””—Manchester Guaruian, 


THE POWERS OF MISCHIEF Sir William Magnay 


The book is written ina style delightfully fresh and natural, and does not contain a dull page. Ir 
is rich in striking situations, strong dramatic power, and a keen sense of humour, and is one the reader 
would fain finish at a single sitting. 


THE SOCIALIST Guy Thorne 


“A work of absorbing interest, dealing with one of the burning questions of the day iu a manner 
alike entertaining and ivstractive.”—Irish Independent, 


MAN AND MASTER 
LADY RODWAY’S ORDEAL 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE Maric Connor Leighton 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


Lawrence L. Lynch 
Florence Warden 


NEW VOLUME OF ANIMAL LIFE 
BY CIIARLES G. D. ROBERTS, AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE IN THE WATER.” 


The Backwoodsmen. 


With 20 Fall- Page Plates. 


The WINDSOR for J ULY 


CONTAINS— 


“WHITE WALLS,” 
New Serial by MAX PEMBERTON. 








Complete Story by 
BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 


“The Invasion of Great Britain.” 


HON. C. RUSSELL. 








A Cricket Story by 
K. & HESKETH PRICHARD. 


‘The Sun-Gazer.”’ a 


Cc. G D. ROBERTS. 
The Pictures of Rowland Wheelright. 


A BUDGET OF GOOD SUMMER STORIES. 











FAMOUS . 


SHILLING 


GUIDE- 


BOOKS 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, round corners, with Maps 
and Plans and many Illustrations, 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


ALDEBURGH and the 
Sutfolk Coast. 
BA ue GOR and North | 
a 
BATH, 
bu 
BEXHILL and District. 
BIDEFORD, Barustuyple, 


&e. 
BOGNOR, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


District. 


BRIDLINGTON and 
FILEY. 


BRIGHTON ant HOVE 
at x gh ted TAIRS aud 
f. 

BUXTON «avid District. 
CARTE! ESUSE ent 


CHANNEL TSLANDS. 

CLEVEDON. 

COLWYN BAY 
North Wales. 


CaOuEs, Sheringham, 


DARTMOOR. 

DAWLISH 
Devon. 

peal. Walmer, &c. 

ag p Be. Maryuret’s 


povcourr, Har- 


wich, &c. 
Sea- 


EASTEOURNE, 
DIS- 


ford, & 
ENGLISH LAKE 
and §S.E. 


EXM MOUTH and District 
FALHOUTH and 58. 
Cornwall 
FELIXSTOWE and 
District. 
PR SESTONE 


HARROGATE, 
HASTINGS, St. Leonards 


HERNE BAY, Whit- 

stable, &ec. 

ILFRACOMBE 
Devon, 

ISLE OF MAN. 

ISLE OF WIGHT. 

LEAMINGTON, 


wick, &, 
LITTLEHAMPTON. 


“Ww ells, Glaston- 


Chichester, 


and 


and 


S.E. 


and 


. Usthe, 


Ripon, 


and N, 


War- 


| LIVERPOOL, Birken- 
1eac Ke 

L s ANDRINDO 

WELLS and Disuter 

LLANDUDNy and N, 
Wales. 

LONDON and Environs, 

LOWESTOFT aud Ds. 
trict. 

LYME REGIS, 

LYNTON & Lyumonth, 

MALVERN uud District, 

MARGATE 

MATL OCK and District, 

MINESEAD, Exmoor, 


NEWQUAY 
Cornwal 
NOTTINGHAM and Dis. 

trict. 
PENZANCE and W, 

Coruwail, 
PLYROUTH and S.W, 


PuRT ‘SMOUTH 
District 


RAMSGATE, Sandwich, 


RHYL and North Wales, 
| SCARBOROUGH and 
District. 
SHERWOOD FOREST, 
Nottingham, &c 
SIDMOUTH, Seaton, ke, 
~~ aud Dis. 


SOUTH WOI D. 
STRATFORD - UPON- 
VON. 


A 
SWANAGE. 
TEIGNMOUTH, 
TENST aud 


THAMES, THE, from 
Putney to Cricvklude, 


TORQUAY, Paiguton, 
Ww A LES, N 0 RTH 


(Northern Sect 
WALES NOKTH 
Southern Section), 


WALES, SOUTH. 
WE TERN - SUPER - 


MARE. 
WEYMOUTH aud Dis- 


trict. 
WHITBY and District. 
WORTHING aud 5.W, 
Sussex, 
WYE VALLEY. 
YARMOUTH and 
BROADS, 


aud N, 


and 


South 


the 





SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEEN and Dis- 
EDINBURGH and Dis. 


trict 
GLASGOW 
Clyde, 


and th 


ek harry NDS AND 
ANDS 


| INVERNESS and Dis- 
trict. 

OBAN and the Western 
Highlands. 


tRELAND. 


ANTRIM, Portrush, 
Giant's Causeway, &c. 
peLrast and District. 
CORK Glengariff, 

Bantry Bay, &c. 


|PONR See HIGH- 


LAND 
j DUBLIN 
Wicklow. 
KILLARNEY & 
West Ireland. 


and County 


South- 


HALF-CROWN SERIES. 
These volumes are issued in superior Cloth 
Binding, with many Maps and Street 
Plans of the principal Cities. 


Beene. 
HOLLAND. 


LONDON and Euvirons, ! 


with complete InpEx 
to STRERTS. 

The London Guide is also 
in uniform Is. edition. 


PARIS and Environs. 

Tbe Paris Guide is also 
issued in the uniform 
ls. edition, with plan 
of the City ouly. 

SWITZERLAND. 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 
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